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Dedication 


This follow-up book to The First One Hundred Years In America: 
Recollections Of A Lebanese-American Grandson 1s dedicated to all 
those intrepid forebears who left their homes in Lebanon and other 
countries throughout the world, and came to America to face the 
daunting challenges of establishing a new life. Their courage and 
risk-taking have allowed millions of us to grow up and live as citi- 
zens of the United States. I hope that the two books will serve as a 
reminder to readers now and in the future of those who paved the 
way. 
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Chapter One 


Birth Of A Sequel 


This book was never planned — nor did I ever consider the 
possibility after self-publishing The First One Hundred Years In 
America: Recollections Of A Lebanese-American Grandson in 
August 2003. I’m still chuckling about how this book came to be. 

It was early September 2003, a few weeks after the first 
book, which I had considered a legacy to the future members of our 
family. I was enjoying a casual luncheon here at home with my 
neighbors, cousin Margaret Naomi Winter and Marianna Labbate, 
and family friend Helene Kiamie. They had known my grandpar- 
ents and parents, and on occasion used to lunch here with my late 
mother, Essie. 

They were thumbing through their copies of the book and 
reacting to the photographs of those people they knew so well. 
Margaret said in a serious tone, “You’ve honored us all with this 
book.” And then she proceeded to tell us some humorous stories 
related to our families. I said, “Margaret, if you had told me these 
a year ago, they’d be in the book.” Without hesitation she replied, 
“Well, Norman. You’re just going to have to write another book.” 
Someone else said, “Yes. And you can call it The Afterbook.” 

I laughed at what I considered to be light banter, and 
responded, “Sorry. There isn’t anything more to write. I used up all 
my material.” (Privately I thought, “That’s absurd. One book on 
the subject is enough!”’) 

Margaret was the first but not the last to suggest a follow-up 
book. A number of others said similar things, as they gave me new 
stories over the following five or six weeks. There was a continu- 
ing and completely unexpected reaction from person after person, 
both family members and others, who had read the book and felt 
compelled to give me feedback. 

The very first message on my answering machine was from 
our 85-year-old friend Gladys Kiamie. I wish there were a way that 


you, the reader, could have heard the excitement in her voice as she 
screamed her elation about the memories of her youth, her happi- 
ness because the book had reopened a door to her childhood and 
memories of her loved ones. It was the first of many such messages 
and letters telling me both generally and specifically of their “visit” 
to those early years in America. And it wasn’t just restricted to my 
home street of Winans Avenue or Cranford or New Jersey or New 
York State. It had to do with that period in their lives, wherever that 
happened to be. 

And it was almost always the same theme: They ended up 
by telling me many memories of their own youth that had been 
brought back by the book. My brother Ed related the words of his 
sister-in-law Carla Strom who said she enjoyed revisiting the places 
and people of our youth. “I haven’t been able to put the book 
down,” she later wrote, and then began rereading it for a second 
time. 

Some people called, wrote or left messages, some at great 
length, usually with great passion, recounting escapades of their 
childhood. Sometimes, they tied into my original story. More 
often, they went off on a tangent, and sometimes told me something 
that was completely unrelated. But always what they said or wrote 
was done with enthusiasm. 

In some cases, not only did it bring back to life people from 
their past, and even of themselves as youngsters, but it brought them 
solace. In several cases, relatives and friends confided to me that 
they found the book provided therapy for them. They were anxious 
about their deteriorating health, and were able to pick up the book 
and reread portions, losing themselves in the memories of their 
youth by remembering people, events and places. Some have said 
they’ve read the book or portions of it many times, often in the wee 
hours of the morning. Interestingly, as I edit this chapter in 
November 2004, I realize that in the past month, several new read- 
ers have told me similar stories. 


“A Universal Place” 


Others, such as Union County College Professor Dr. Andrea 
Green told me months ago, “I started reading the book last night. 
It’s so touching, so poignant, so dear. I must have read until 4:00 in 
the morning. I skipped ahead a little because I saw this beautiful 
photo of your mother, Essie. I couldn’t resist reading the Epilogue 
at the end about the nieces and nephews and grandchildren picking 
up where you’re leaving off.” 

Andrea followed up with a letter that really captured the 
impact the book seemed to have on many readers. Andrea is the 
former head of the English Department at Union County College 
and my first college mentor, beginning when she gave me my first 
teaching job in 1990. Andrea is a friend and a colleague. She’s a 
brilliant writer, who has penned several award-winning plays and 
poems. Just recently she was selected for Who's Who Among 
American Teachers 2004. 

She captured the essence of the initial book and also illus- 
trated the reactions of some non-family members when she wrote: 

“Reading The First One Hundred Years In America: 
Recollections Of A Lebanese-American Grandson touched a special 
place in my heart. It not only documents the journey of a Lebanese 
family in a new country but illustrates that which makes America so 
unique: the spirit and resilience of all of our immigrant forebears, 
who came from so many different and exotic lands to make a new 
life in a new world. 

“The primary members of the Hobbie family, Sitto and 
Giddo, Pop and Essie, The Brothers Hobbie (Mike, Ernie, Norm, 
Eddie and Bobby) and all those who follow, virtually leap off the 
pages with distinct and colorful personalities, yet all part of a larg- 
er heritage, so strong and yet so human. The Hobbie family 1s all 
of us. 

“And in this, Winans Avenue becomes a universal place. My 
own Winans Avenue was Pomona Avenue in Newark, NJ, where my 
maternal grandmother, Fannie Tauder, lived throughout my early 
childhood and adolescence. I hadn’t thought back on those years 


until your recollections of Winans Avenue sparked poignant memo- 
ries of that time and place. 

“All the cousins of our clan collected on Pomona Avenue 
every weekend of our early lives. I can still see the enormous sky 
blue hibiscus flowers that lined the wide streets and picture the 
apartment buildings standing side by side like soldiers at attention. 
I can smell the exotic scents of multiethnic cooking that emanated 
from each doorway as I played hopscotch and jump rope and hide 
and seek with my cousins in the hallways and in the street. As I read 
the individual stories of the Hobbie family, so many precious 
images of the innocence and romance of my own childhood sur- 
faced. 

“Dylan Thomas wrote, ‘The memories of childhood have no 
order and no end.’ Now, as an older adult, reading about your 
heritage helps me to reclaam my own. Thank you for setting to 
words a remarkable and memorable story of grit and heart.” 

Andrea’s words were echoed by others. I kept learning many 
new things about the world we had grown up in, new characters 
were brought into the mix, sometimes resolving old questions, other 
times opening other windows to that era or previous generations. 
Readers kept adding information to my memories and, best of all, 
told me things about the dear people in our lives — stories I didn’t 
know and never would have heard without that first book. 

To those who recommended a follow-up book, my response 
was usually pretty much the same, “No, that covers all I know. It'll 
have to be someone from the future. Maybe one of our grandchil- 
dren. Perhaps 50 years from now will be a good time to pick up the 
story.” 

I completely dismissed these comments until early October 
2003, when the number of letters responding to the book had grown 
to over 80, with an even greater number of phone messages or dis- 
cussions with recipients of the book. The letters occasionally 
included old, never-before-seen-by-me photographs. I realized that 
I had now received an enormous amount of information — some 
expanding on stories from the book, some entirely new. I felt that 
this would be important to my family readers of the distant future — 


that target audience that had compelled me to write the first book. 

I began feeling guilty about sitting on all this new informa- 
tion. I shared some of these stories with a few of my brothers, but 
soon realized that wasn’t going to be enough. Like me, they 
weren't going to be here in the distant future, so I felt that I needed 
to write something, perhaps a brochure, which I could distribute to 
relatives and friends who had received the first book. However, 
when the quantity and quality of what was being sent to me 
increased dramatically, I understood that if I wanted to be sure this 
information reached future generations, I would have to repeat what 
I did with the first book, that is, self-publish a book with a hard- 
cover format, one that would survive the passage of time. 

One day in late October 2003, I was proctoring a mid-term 
exam at Union County College, where I teach. As I sat watching 24 
students working at their exams, my mind began noodling the for- 
mat of a sequel. I grabbed a pad from my briefcase and began to 
write. It felt good, and soon I was on a roll. When I had finished 
about 5 pages, a student approached my desk with a question about 
the test. My instant thought, as I probably glared at her, was, “Why 
are you bothering me? Can’t you see I’m writing my book?” The 
startled look on the student’s face brought me back to reality. I 
quickly replaced the glare with a smile and said, “I’m sorry. How 
can I help you?” A few minutes later, another student approached 
me with more questions. I put away my treasured pages, and that 
was the end of the beginning. 

A few days later, my brother Bobby called from Fairfield, 
CT, with his reaction to a 7-page letter I had received in early 
October from Robert Kiamie, the youngest child of my parents’ 
dear friends, Aziz and Sadie. Robert and my brother Bobby had 
played together as kids on Winans Avenue. Robert’s lengthy letter 
recounted many boyhood stories, and evidently triggered Bobby’s 
memories of even more. We talked and laughed about some of the 
tales, and then Bobby asked me why didn’t I consider the possibil- 
ity of a follow-up book, just tying together the responses. 

I cut him off, saying, “Bob. Last week I made the decision 
to give it a try. Thanks for reinforcing my thinking. I’m going to 


wait until the beginning of next year to begin in earnest, the Lord 
willing.” I already knew what the frontispiece would be: I had 
overlooked our parents’ beautiful wedding portrait 1n the first book, 
and now it would launch the memories of their era. 

Once I decided to give the new book a try, I changed tactics. 
Each caller would start with many reminiscences that I wanted to 
capture, so I would say, “Please write that down and send it to me.” 
Some would send a few pages; others would send 20 pages or more; 
yet others sent me cassette tapes, or would tell me their story face- 
to-face or over the phone. Occasionally some would send me pho- 
tographs of their loved ones. Once in a while, the 11-year-old me 
would instantly remember the face in the photo from over 60 years 
before. 

All in their own way painted their pictures of pre-1950s 
America. To this day, rarely does a week pass that I don’t receive a 
note or a letter, or enjoy a new phone message or conversation. Had 
I even remotely considered a sequel at the beginning, I would have 
obtained a tape recorder in September 2003 to save some of the 
phone messages, which had contained some exciting stories (I 
ended up buying one). The spontaneity of those early messages was 
extraordinary. 


Co-Authors Drive The Balance 


So the content of this book is driven by the memories, inter- 
ests and passion of a number of people. My role was very different 
from that of the first book. In most cases, I served more as a con- 
duit through which other voices were channeled, so much of what 
you will read are the voices of others. Occasionally, I might add a 
clarification, interpretation or memory of my own, and I did chron- 
icle the process I followed in unearthing and soliciting information 
from others. 

Although I did some digging myself, essentially following 
the paths being directed, much of what you read in the book is 
dependent on what was sent to me, and the amount written reflects 


the amount submitted that I found appropriate and interesting to 
read. Even the sub-title was changed to reflect the fact that most of 
what appears in this book is information provided by others, their 
memories and recollections. 

So don’t look for balance. The topics chosen, the people 
and stories covered, directly reflect the passion and effort of those 
people who wanted to contribute to this book. I’m grateful to 
everyone who took the time and effort to share their memories and 
observations. Every story and photograph 1s cherished. 


An Important Reminder 


Just as the first book was primarily my recollections of 
many years ago, so, too, is this sequel the recollections of others 
about many years ago. These are books of recollection not histori- 
cal treatises — all the “co-authors” tried their best to recollect cor- 
rectly, and I tried to fact-check where possible. But just as I made 
errors in the first book, which only came to light afterwards, so the 
recollections of many others in this book will undoubtedly reflect 
the human imperfection of individual perceptions of facts and 
events. Where I received conflicting information, I tried to inves- 
tigate and resolve the differences but often settled for the source 
closest to the situation or person being described. 

I gathered all my notes of conversations, letters and a few 
tapes, and set to work. At first I thought there was enough informa- 
tion for a 75-page book. As additional letters and phone calls con- 
tinued to bring in new material, I thought perhaps it would be 100 
pages. That’s when I realized my approach was wrong. The mes- 
sage was clear: Let the data dictate the size of the book. Don’t get 
tied to a specific page count. And that’s what I did. 

During my continuing journey of discovery, it seems that a 
certain modus operandi had fallen into place. I would learn some- 
thing new about my forebears and their relationships and then a 
question would arise. I’d investigate and often find the answer, but 
in doing so I would uncover one or more new clues to be 
researched. And it went on and on with some new information 


being incidental and other being absolutely mind-boggling. It was 
like trying to complete a large difficult jigsaw puzzle — finding that 
one thing leads to another. 

Superimposed on this process was the large cache of old let- 
ters ’'d accumulated. I had read most of them in 2003 when I wrote 
the first book. Because of new information made available by 
“other voices,” some of those same letters took on new meanings. 
What had seemed like a minor throwaway sentence now solved the 
riddle of this year. It was as though I was in the middle of a giant 
web, and each time I turned in another direction I would find myself 
directly or indirectly tied to some segment of that web. Through my 
continual exploration I kept finding new information about my her- 
itage, my own youth and the fascinating way that it was all inter- 
woven. 


Multiple Ties That Bind 


Eventually the “other voices” caused the book to follow sev- 
eral distinct paths instead of one. It started with the extension of 
our family story to include branches and people about whom I had 
had little or no information, which was now being supplied by these 
new sources. However, it soon became a portrait of Lebanese in 
America, and other immigrants in general. I felt honored to be able 
to read about our — and their — ancestors, and how they found their 
way from the early to the middle of the 20" Century. 

I often felt a strong bond with these families and in some 
cases shared a common heritage. They’re all linked to my family 
either by blood, geography, custom or friendship. What started out 
as a sequel about reactions to the first book as told by others soon 
became a way for some families to record their histories for 
posterity. 

As you probably have already concluded, this is not a stand- 
alone book — it’s a reaction to the first book. All the responses are 
a direct or indirect result of someone having read that first book. 
Even my own new Stories were brought about by revisiting my past, 
causing me to discover areas | had forgotten or overlooked. My 


hope is that someday one of our descendants will meld the two 
books into one volume and update it. The “repro” will be saved and 
available for that purpose. 

While occasionally some asked me to tell their stories in my 
words, in most cases I preferred the others to speak in their own 
voices. In fact, I decided to respect each writer’s perception of how 
their family spelled various Lebanese names, foods, cities and titles. 
It’s not such an unusual concept. No two Lebanese restaurants that 
I frequent have spelled all those delicious dishes the same way. 
Which one is correct? Probably the word that received the most 
variations was the Lebanese town Psalean, Psaleen, Bsalim, 
Bsalean, etc. 

This book includes only a slice of immigrant life in 
America. In many cases, those who contributed actually wrote 
much more than I have included. I have excerpted information that 
tells the reader what life was like in the era of our forefathers. This 
was not a scientific effort, but represented what made sense based 
on my own perception of that era. In the same way, I selected from 
the numerous photographs that many provided. And in a few cases 
photographs I requested were not available. 


Just a Peek into Our Past 


Many of the people quoted in this sequel could have written 
their own complete books about their families. Others, who did not 
choose to contribute to this book, unquestionably have valuable and 
interesting stories and histories to relate about their own families. 
So this book makes no claim to being inclusive. It’s just a peek into 
our past. 


To the extent it made sense, in most cases I’ve unfolded the 
topics in the sequence I learned about them. | often felt like I was 
reading a mystery, as new information revealed unexpected twists 
and turns about my heritage. 

My goal throughout was to provide the reader with the 
Opportunity to examine a very different time in America, not like 
the one we’re in and most likely much different from that which lies 
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in the distant future. I felt it was important that the readers in the 
present and future understand the huge challenges faced by their 
ancestors, when Lebanese and other immigrants had to live and 
teach their children to live very frugal lives. And yet most of these 
families were reasonably happy and enjoyed their lives and their 
small communities of friends and relatives. To me it seemed a focus 
on what they had, not on what they were missing. And that focus 
was on the family. Many eventually achieved the American dream 
and prospered by whatever definition you give to those words. 

What started to be just new stories turned out to be a fasci- 
nating journey of discovery. The result was an enormous revela- 
tion, which enriched my life because I became aware of a large 
number of exceptional people who had not existed for me before. 
My journey to discovery had no beginning and seems to have no 
end. For over a year, I’ve been on a roller coaster ride of receiving 
new information about my family’s past and about their friends and 
their era, and then going for a few days with no new information at 
all. 

In this sequel, you will hear much about Jimmy Yaman, not 
a relative, but a very successful 85-year old Lebanese, Cortland, 
NY, realtor, who without question was the individual most respon- 
sible for opening doors I didn’t know existed. In fact, Jimmy has 
an unquenchable thirst for making sure that my journey of discov- 
ery never ends. 


“We're All Talking With Each Other” 


A theme that evolved over time was the effect of the stirring 
of memories...it caught up many people. Often it rekindled rela- 
tionships of my own with close and distant relatives and friends I 
had not seen in many decades. It became a social circle, sustaining 
some old relationships, which are proving to be very fulfilling. 
Also, more dramatically, | met new people — many of whom are 
close relatives — where there was instant warmth because they had 
already heard my “voice” in the first book, and knew who I was. 
And these relationships continue. 


1] 


But the big surprise 
was that this book reawak- 
THE FIRST ONE HUNDRED ened memories and sparked 

YEARS IN AMERICA reconnections among families 
Recollections of a who had not been in touch 
aa with one another for years. 
AS one person recently said, 
= “You’ve got us talking with 
each other.” It wasn’t me; it 
was the persuasive power of 
their childhood memories that 
reminded them of how won- 
derful these people were. As 
another offered, “You opened 
the window to our child- 
hood.” They’re now calling 
one another to find out tidbits 
of their family’s history, and 
SHERIDAN saa aici toa ARBOR 2003 several have asked me, “How 
does one go about putting 

together a book like this?” 

Well, the book I never planned to write has been written. 
But before you begin reading it, let me take a minute to say thank 
you to all those who contributed their memories and insights, who 
are truly co-authors of this book. Their names will become appar- 
ent to you. I thank them not just for their voices, but also for their 
enthusiasm and encouragement. I invite you to read on and “listen” 
to these many other voices. 


~orman J. Hobbie 


Norman J. Hobbie 
Cranford, NJ 
February 23, 2005 
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Chapter Two 


Gains And Losses 


Before we listen to the other voices, let’s turn the clock back 
to early July 2003. The first book had been typed and edited, pho- 
tographs had been keyed to specific pages, and I had just sent the 
reproducibles to Sheridan Books, Inc., in Virginia. 


Aunt Nettie 


Several times during the preceding few weeks, I had spoken 
with my Aunt Nettie Gabriel, my mother’s only surviving sister at 
the time. I told her the book was almost finished, and offered to 
send her the portions about her and her family so that she could get 
a sneak preview. She chuckled and said, “No. Just bring it with you 
to the mahrajan in early July, and I can read it then.” (Aunt Nettie 
never missed attending Syracuse’s St. Elias Mid-Eastern Festival, 
as it’s now called.) 

One week before the mahrajan Aunt Nettie died. As it 
turned out, the book was not to be available until the end of August 
anyway. When I learned of Aunt Nettie’s death, I thought back to 
December 2001, when her sister, our Aunt Margaret, had passed 
away. At graveside, sitting in a car, Aunt Nettie had said to my 
brother Eddie, “I guess now I’m the last of the Mohicans.” How sad 
it was that there were no more of these wonderful aunts. 

Our last “real” aunt passed away a number of months short 
of her 94" birthday. Born on December 25, she was the most pre- 
cious of Christmas presents. Aunt Nettie had always been actively 
involved in the St. Elias Ladies Society, the Lebanese Women’s Aid 
Society, and was renowned for being an avid NY Yankee and 
Syracuse University sports fan. 

Recently, Aunt Margaret’s daughter, my cousin Laura Faller, 
told me a new story about our Aunt Nettie and her son Abie when 
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he was a very young child. While he was watching TV, a commer- 
cial suggested that viewers should tell their mothers to buy “so and 
so” product. Abie yelled back at the TV, “You can’t tell my moth- 
er anything. She knows it all.” In other words, Abie was acknowl- 
edging even then who was in charge. Aunt Nettie was an extraor- 
dinary person who also found time to be a loving, caring aunt to us. 

Even though she had died just a few days before the annual 
mahrajan, her children, knowing the importance this event had held 
for her, decided to carry on in their individual support and leader- 
ship roles to assure the success of St. Elias’s important fund-raising 
project. 

A few days after her death, my brothers Mike, Ernie, Eddie 
and I traveled to Syracuse and attended the funeral services. 
Although the occasion was a sad one, there were many happy 


Uncle Bill and Aunt Nettie Sopp Gabriel at their wedding. 
Others pictured, left to right: James Gabriel, Bill’s brother; 
Aunt Margaret, Nettie’s sister; Jenny Sopp, Nettie’s cousin, 
and Esther Sopp Hobbie, Nettie’s sister 
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Aunt Nettie 
Gabriel’s 
children, 
from left: 
Phil, Abie, 
Charlie, 
Sharon 

and Father 
Anthony 
(Kenny) 


moments. Even at the outset of the 4-1/2 hour trip, when we ren- 
dezvoused at the Winans Avenue homestead and headed north in 
Eddie’s car, one of us remarked that this was probably the first time 
in our lives that the four of us were in the same car going anyplace 
without any other family members. While we each felt the loss of 
our mother Essie’s sister, being able to talk about it during the long 
car trip enabled us to recount many beautiful memories of Aunt 
Nettie, her family and other Upstate NY relatives during our child- 
hood visits there with our mother. 

The trip gave us a few surprises because the four of us, shar- 
ing our individual memories, created for the first time a collective 
view of what Aunt Nettie represented 1n our lives, a view that before 
that trip had been restricted to our own individual histories: Most of 
the time we had been upstate, it had been just one of us with Essie. 
We laughed at some of these stories, and occasionally were sad- 
dened by a few that were about loved ones we missed very much. 

We all agreed that Aunt Nettie had been one of the strongest 
persons in the Sopp family and, without question, had been the 
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cement that held together the large and expanding Gabriel family. It 
was her strength, perseverance and warmth that we all remembered 
so clearly as youngsters when visiting Syracuse. 

Nettie’s funeral service was held in her beloved St. Elias 
Church, and her children, Philip, Charlie, Abie, Kenny (Father 
Anthony) and Sharon, were there with their families and many other 
friends and relatives. The church was packed. I was touched 
watching Father Anthony assist during the beautiful service. 

Following the moving graveside ceremony, we returned to 
St. Elias’s for the “comfort” meal, where we got to talk with our 
cousins. Later that evening, cousin Charlie and his wife Jewell 
hosted a get-together at their home. Here at the end of the day, we 
all talked nonstop for hours. We learned a lot about our cousins 
who, like us, had become adults since several of us had last seen 
them. Sitting and conversing with them reminded us that, despite 
the time and distance separating our families, we felt a strong bond 
of kinship. Yet without speaking of it, I felt most of us knew that 
when we returned home and got caught up with the everyday activ- 
ities of our lives, these warm feelings would be put on the back 
burner. Our cousins must have had similar thoughts, realizing that 
the 250 miles separating us in addition to each of our family obliga- 
tions would affect the future degree of communication. 

Our trip to Aunt Nettie’s funeral became one of renewal. We 
were able to return home enriched by the realization that Aunt 
Nettie had had an enormous impact on so many lives. This rare, 
brief trip — about 130 hours with several brothers paying our 
respects to Aunt Nettie - was memorable. We all agreed that the 
dynamics of four of the five brothers being together had been enjoy- 
able even under the sad circumstances of our loss. 

Some time after we returned home, we received a note from 
our cousins containing a beautiful poem, “I Needed The Quiet.” On 
the front of this touching card was a fairly recent photograph of 
Aunt Nettie proudly smiling at us as she holds up the sports section 
of a Syracuse newspaper with the headline, “Yanks Born Again,” 
and a photo of a Yankee player shouting with success. How appro- 
priate to remember this lifelong avid Yankee fan! 
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In one of the obituaries that announced Aunt Nettie’s pass- 
ing, our cousins added their thoughts: 

“Everyone who met Mom left feeling that she embodied a 
love of life, a never-ending smile, and a positive outlook, and will 
always be remembered. Those fortunate enough to come into the 
Gabriel home were overwhelmed with an abundance of warmth, 
food and laughter.” 


James Ferris 


Another of the dear people who passed away since The First 
One Hundred Years...” was completed was James Ferris, my sister- 
in-law Kay’s brother. Here’s what my brother Mike wrote about 
James, who died in the summer of 2003. 

“Jim and his late brother George were the leaders of the 
Ferris family. They coordinated all the family activities. Jim led a 
full and happy life. He was loved by family and friends. He and 
his wife, Mae, raised five wonderful children, four girls and a boy: 
Diane, Mary, Gail, Anita and James, Jr. 

‘Jim and his children were all involved in music and church 
activities. He would play his drum at many mahrajans, always with 
a big grin on his face as he beat the drum. In later years, he also 
learned to play the spoons. Jim would take me around Rochester to 
all the clubs where he played the drums. Wherever we went, people 
we bumped into would be overjoyed in seeing him. 

“Jim also loved to cook and eat. He was a perfectionist. 
When he was cooking, he would cut up the onions, peppers and 
carrots so perfectly. If you ever saw his handwriting, it, too, was 
beautiful. 

“When Jim was a young man, he was a good roller skater, 
skating at rinks many times a week. During World War II, he served 
in the army and fought at Guadalcanal. 

“Jim touched many lives and he left behind a wonderful 
family to carry on his legacy. He may be gone from us, but he will 
not be forgotten.” 

My own memory of Jim was that he was intelligent, fun- 
loving and usually had a smile on his face. 
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Margaret Naomi Winter 


Later in 2003, we lost another dear relative. Margaret 
Naomi Winter passed away on November 11, Veteran’s Day. 
Margaret’s passing made me the last of the Winans Avenue 
Lebanese, who have populated the block since the early 
20" Century. During much of my youthful and, now again, adult 
years in Cranford, Margaret and I were across-the-street neighbors. 

For many years, our spunky 86-year-old cousin had fought 
many bouts of severe illness, always emerging in high spirits. She 
maintained her quick wit and sense of humor until the very end. 

Margaret was born in June 1917 in Cincinnati, OH. Looking 
back on her life, I recall her as a happily married wife of Conrad 
(Connie) Winter; a loving mother to Conrad, Rosalie Hellenbrecht, 
Martha Porzig and Tommy; a dutiful daughter to Joe and Anna, and 
a caring sister to her brothers Ferris, Philip, Charlie and Teddy. It 
was only the week of her death, when she was in the Center For 
Hope Hospice, where she could be made comfortable, that I learned 
a few new facts: that she had had an older sister, Jasmine, who had 
died at the age of 2, perhaps in Kentucky prior to the Naomi 


The always happy 
Connie and Margaret 
Naomi Winter 
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family’s 1930 arrival in Cranford; that she had been an assembly 
worker at Tecknit in Cranford for 25 years; and that she left 11 
grandchildren and 22 great-grandchildren 

During her last few days, family members came from 
Florida, Pennsylvania and New Jersey to be with her. She had 
always talked about her children, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children with enormous love and pride. I was privileged to finally 
see the faces that went with the names, and was better able to under- 
stand her happiness because this was one large group of intelligent, 
caring young people. They did her proud. 

Just two weeks before her death, I went across the street to 
visit her in her home, which was filled with loving family — her 
daughters Martha and Rosalie, daughter-in-law Marie, and a few 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. Margaret was weak and 
knew how ill she was. But she was dressed up for company, and sat 
on the couch drinking it all in. At one point, she turned to me sadly 
and whispered, “I don’t want to go. I can’t leave all these people.” 

What touched me so was how daughters Rosalie and 
Martha, and son Conrad’s wife Marie gave great comfort to 
Margaret in her last days. Their love was beautiful to observe and 
seemed to carry Margaret through her difficult ordeal. I knew 
Rosalie and Martha, but Marie’s involvement surprised me because 
I wasn’t aware of how close she was to Margaret. I learned later 
that Marie felt as close to Margaret as a daughter. 

In her last few months, she had called often to talk about the 
first book. She said she had trouble sleeping and would awaken in 
the middle of the night, pick up the book and begin reading. She’d 
call the following day to tell about a memory that the book gave her. 

When I visited her in the Center For Hope Hospice a few 
days before she passed away, a nurse was trying to get her to swal- 
low some medicine. She hadn’t seen me yet, so I stayed behind 
Margaret in order not to distract her. Her daughter Rosalie said 
something to her about having a visitor from Winans Avenue. 
Without turning around, Margaret said, “Norman. I have the book 
here, and I’m reading it again.” I believe that in those last days, she 
was a teenager again, playing on Winans Avenue, remembering all 
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her loved ones of long ago. 

I feel Margaret’s loss at many levels. Margaret was a con- 
nection to my past. She had been close to my mother Essie and 
occasionally told me loving stories about her — turns out, Essie had 
taught her how to cook. She considered my grandfather Giddo her 
mentor, and told me of the many times she and her two pre-teen 
girlfriends would sit with him on the bench in our front yard and he 
would give them advice, which she still fondly recalled. 

After her daughter Martha walked across the street to give 
me the sad news of her death, I remembered how much help 
Margaret had been to me in writing the first book about our family. 
She knew names, remembered families, and helped me trace the 
goings and comings of various Lebanese. Between Margaret and 
our friend Helene Kiamie, I was provided with two subject-matter 
experts on the history of the Lebanese families in Cranford, as well 
as conduits to many relatives elsewhere. In fact, Margaret was 
thrilled that I had taken her suggestion about writing a sequel, and 
had been helpful and enthusiastic during the early stages of 
researching this book. 

Since I moved back to my family home on Winans Avenue 
in 1984 after my mother’s death, Margaret had come back into my 
life. For much of that time, every few weeks, she or I would call to 
check on each other. 

Last year, I had my house painted. As long as I can remem- 
ber, it had always been two shades of green. This time I changed it. 
The day after the painters finished, Margaret called to tell me how 
beautiful she thought the house looked. She liked the change from 
the usual two-tone green to a combination of brown and sandal, she 
said. The next day, Helene Kiamie called to tell me she had heard 
the house looked wonderful. When I asked her how she knew, she 
said, “Margaret called to tell me and she said it was beautiful.” 

Up until a year before her death, Margaret drove her own 
car, went food shopping alone, and was forever raking leaves or 
sweeping her sidewalk or driveway. She thoroughly enjoyed her 
life and her family. Strangely, even though she has been gone for 
over a year, each time I pull out of my driveway, I still look across 
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to Margaret’s home and often “see” her wave. 

A story that illustrates Margaret’s attitude about life 
occurred about 40 years ago, when she was in her 40s. My father 
and his close friend Charlie Kiamie were enjoying their evening rit- 
ual walk around the block. As they strolled on the main thorough- 
fare, Centennial Avenue, they glanced across the street to the 
Lehigh Service Station and Crisanti’s Shoe Hospital next door. My 
father, who had been having difficulty with his sight, saw two peo- 
ple holding hands and skipping down the sidewalk. He asked 
Charlie who they were, and the reply was, “Margaret and Connie 
Winter.” 

Up until the time of her death, in one way or another 
Margaret was still “skipping.” Her love of life, her positive outlook, 
her wisdom, her humor, her interest in people and events, her abili- 
ty to have a good time never waned. Margaret never really got old. 
She just got very sick. 


Norm (Nemo) Koury 


In early April 2005, I was stunned by the sudden death of 
Nemo Koury who had just celebrated his 76" birthday. 

How can I explain the multifaceted effect that he had on my 
life growing up on Winans Avenue. In the first book I covered many 
of his youthful and young-adult achievements, especially in the 
sports world, where he excelled in football, basketball and baseball. 

As a youngster, I had only to look across the street to feel 
proud of being a Lebanese-American because there was Nemo, one 
of us, who was respected and admired throughout the community. 
Even though I recently learned that we were not actually related, 
how many times when I was a young boy did he come to my rescue 
and tell older kids who were picking on me to “keep your hands off 
my cousin or you’re going to have to deal with me.” Not one of 
them ever chose to “deal with” the very strong and fearless Nemo. 

Last year we met at Ferraro’s restuarant in Westfield where 
he lived, and I gave him a few copies of the first book. He had been 
retired for a number of years, and talked about his avid love of golf. 
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I’m happy I had the opportunity to see that the young boy I had 
admired had grown into such an admirable man. As I write these 
words, my mind runs through the countless hours on Winans 
Avenue in the late 1930s and early 1940s, when we looked up to 
Nemo and to my brother Ernie as they chose sides for basketball, 
softball and touch football games — and led us younger kids in 
games of marbles, war, baseball cards and horseshoes. 

I can still clearly recall his energetic leadership style, as he 
led “his team” in our never-ending games. I suppose he was already 
practicing for when he got older because, in adition to his numerous 
awards as an outstanding player of these sports, he also made his 
mark as acoach. He had returned to his alma mater, Cranford High 
School, and coached football and baseball for many years. As one 
of the great coaches in CHS history, he received four Coach of the 
Year awards, earned nine Watchung Conference championships, 
and a total of 10 county and state championships. 

Nemo’s passing was much too soon, and he was the 
youngest 76 year old I ever knew. He was loved and admired... 
and is missed. 


Rejoicings 


In addition to our sadness about these losses, our family had 
several occasions to celebrate because of the addition of three new 
members. 

On December 5, 2003, we heard the good news that Melissa 
Hoy (daughter of brother Bobby and his wife Joyce) and her hus- 
band Scott had just welcomed their first child, Lilly (Lillian) Hoy. 

And on May 2, 2004, we rejoiced that Ted Hobbie (son of 
brother Eddie and his wife Patty) and his wife Maria had their first 
child, Luke Edward Hobbie. 

And in early April 2005, we happily welcomed my son 
Chris and his wife Marie on their return from Russia, where they 
had adopted Caroline Elena Hobbie, bringing their family to a 
total of four children. 

So some voices were silenced and some new voices joined 
the extended family. 
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Chapter Three 


The Winans Avenue State Of Mind 


In writing this new book, I was faced with the question: 
Where to begin? I had so much new information from many geo- 
graphically distant places that I had to pause and try to sort it all out. 

Because so many people had responded to the first book by 
mentioning Winans Avenue — the street of my birth and childhood — 
it had become a symbolic place representing their childhood wher- 
ever it had occurred. Many remembered that place and period as 
the finest, most rewarding of their lives. So I decided to begin with 
Winans Avenue, the street, which soon became Winans Avenue, the 
feeling, as told by former residents and neighbors. 

In researching material for this book, I decided to pay a visit 
to the Cranford Historical Society, located in the old Hanson House, 
now a historical landmark. My brother Ed reminds me that the 
Hanson House was formerly the office of Dr. Hanson, whose 
nephew Stuart was a classmate and basketball teammate of Ed’s at 
Dartmouth. Stuart is now a doctor in Minneapolis, MN. 

The Historical Society appears from the outside to be a very 
small building with just a few rooms. Within that house, however, 
I was taken from room to room wondering when the rooms would 
end. There was memorabilia wherever you looked, and I was over- 
whelmed by what I saw. Curator Bob Fridlington, Office Manager 
Maureen Wakeman, and Society Trustees George Wankmueller, 
Hugh DeLano and Bill Curtis were busily cataloging and cross-ref- 
erencing the enormous amount of material. As I was leaving, I 
commented to Bob how surprised I was to see all the room and all 
the material they were working on. He smiled and, with a twinkle 
in his eye, said, “Perhaps the next time you visit, we’ll show you the 
second floor.” 

One of the trustees, Hugh DeLano, told me he had graduat- 
ed from Cranford High School in 1952, three years after me. He 
studied my 73-year-old bearded face carefully, and asked, “Did you 
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ever work at Seager’s Drug Store as a soda jerk?” I couldn’t believe 
that this stranger remembered me working at Seager’s nearly 60 
years ago. We exchanged stories about some of the people and 
events. He brought back some long-forgotten memories and was 
even able to tell me much more than I ever knew about several key 
people who worked there in the 1940s. (You may wonder why I 
chose to include this seemingly minor information in this book. 
Very simply, in the first book I had misspelled the name of the drug 
store, and several months ago ran across an old pay stub with the 
correct spelling. I’ve been on the lookout for any excuse to correct 
the record. Thanks to Hugh’s memory, I found one.) 

During my first visit to the Historical Society, Curator Bob 
filled me in on the founding of Cranford. In July 1864, the Jersey 
Central Railroad changed the name of its station in the village of 
Craneville to Cranford. The following year many local county res- 
idents used the name Cranford, and then in 1871, it became the legal 
designation of this town, located less than 20 miles southwest of 
New York City. 

Bob also loaned me a book about the early Winans family. 
It had been written by the descendants of Clarence Hatfield Winans, 
1854-1942. This detailed account took the reader back to 1664, 
When John Winans, a weaver, was given lot rights by Colonel 
Richard Nicholls, Governor of New York. Winans Avenue was 
named after his family, who settled in an area that later was broken 
down into a number of Union County communities, one of which 
eventually became Cranford. 

In ensuing years, many generations of Winanses moved into 
the nearby New Jersey area. In 1779, six Winans descendants were 
shown to own over 400 acres in what was called Rahway. A map 
of nearby Linden, Clark and Roselle also revealed more Winans 
family members with large landholdings. Subsequently Winans 
Avenue, like adjacent Meeker Avenue and other Cranford streets, 
were named after various founding families of this area. 

A few months ago, Bob wrote to me about my first book, 
saying, “...it covers a chapter of Cranford’s history that exists 
nowhere else in print. This chapter is long overdue, and I know 
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your next book will expand on it.” So let’s begin with the “Winans 
Avenue state of mind” — a combination of place, the immigrant 
experience and the rose-colored glasses of childhood. 

Today I look down Winans Avenue and see several large 
factory complexes on one side, and on the other side, the Cranford 
Dramatic Club and its spacious parking lot followed by a row of 
houses leading to the Cranford Senior Citizens Building at the very 
end of the street. My mind peels away the years of building con- 
struction until I see the fields on both sides of the road, revealing 
our narrow baseball field, occasionally interrupted by vehicles that 
are taking short cuts from Centennial Avenue to South Avenue. 
This was the playground of our youth, where so many stories 
unfolded. Let’s read about what some of the other voices had to say 
about the Winans Avenue of their youth. 


Yolanda Coladonato 


One of the first to get into contact with me after the first 
book was published was Yolanda Coladonato. She had lived across 
the street from us with her parents and siblings. Here’s how I got to 
hear from her. One day I visited her brother, my childhood friend 
Guido, who was living around the corner in the Cranford Senior 
Citizens Building. He was asleep when I arrived, so I left him a 
note and a copy of the book because | thought he might enjoy revis- 
iting his childhood. 

About a month later, I received a phone call on my unlisted 
phone from Yolanda. While visiting Guido, she had borrowed the 
book, and after reading it called my brother Eddie’s law office in 
Cranford for my number. She called and we talked. She was now 
living in Bayonne, NJ, and requested a few more copies for her sis- 
ter Dolores in Scotch Plains, NJ, and her brother Carmen, who lives 
in Florida. Later we spoke several times at some length, as she 
shared her memories of Winans Avenue. 

At the beginning of 2004, Yolanda sent me several photo- 
graphs from the 1930s plus many written memories of her life on 
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Yolanda Coladonato 
in front of our hedges 
in 1947. Just behind 
is Giddo’s garden, 
with the garages at 
the far left. Note the 
old fashioned garage 
doors that open like 
house doors rather 
than sliding up as 
they do today. 


Winans Avenue. In one she said, “My sister Dolores and I often say 
we had a great childhood on Winans Avenue. The book brought it 
all back to us.” In a phone conversation, Dolores told me, “Winans 
Avenue was the street of my dreams. It was the most wonderful 
time of our lives...the world of my childhood.” Here, in Yolanda’s 
words, are some of those memories. 

“My Dad, Dominic, came to America from Italy first, then 
my Mom, Katherine, and I followed. I was 22 months old. My Mom 
was very seasick, so another woman had to care for me during the 
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trip. At first we lived in Garwood and Cranford, eventually renting 
part of a house behind Rankin’s Coal Yard on Winans Avenue. I 
was 5 at the ttme. My Mom lost a son, Louis, at 6 months old. Then 
Guido was born. The couple who owned the house were wonder- 
ful, hard-working people. They grew lots of corn, and had a large 
vineyard on their big property. There were many fruit trees — peach, 
apple, pear and cherry. They had goats, including a big black one, 
chickens and rabbits. 

“The wife would go across the railroad tracks to the garbage 
dumps to get scraps for the animals. Sometimes she would take me. 
She would put everything in a basket and carry it on her head. I 
would come home with a doll or a broken toy. 

“When I was about 7, we moved to 77 Winans Avenue 
[across from our house]. I remember that the street was paved only 
as far as our driveway — about half the length of the street. The rest 
was all fields, with beautiful violets, daisies and wildflowers. 
[That’s how perception works: I only saw poison ivy and ball 
fields!] Someone put a wagon wheel on a metal post. That was our 
merry-go-round. Only one kid at a time could go on it, and that 
caused lots of trouble. 

“One day the black goat from where we used to live broke 
loose and came into our driveway. I think it was a billy goat with 
big, curling horns. We were all scared. My father came downstairs 
with a baseball bat and got it to go back to our former landlord’s 
yard.” 

That goat had been a nemesis to neighborhood children in 
many ways. In early 2004, my brother Ed wrote: 

“The Winans Avenue goat brought back a singular goat 
memory, which involved our softball games ‘up the street,’ that is, 
beyond the last homes, ours on one side of Winans and the 
Coladonatos on the other. Extreme right field was located closer to 
the road in the grassy area in front of a part of Rankin’s Coal Yard. 
In that field, the goat was tied by a long rope to a stake in the 
ground. The goat grazed in a large circular area around the stake. 
This goat had horns, so I recall we referred to it as a billy goat 
because it was a male. The goat presented a problem when a ball 
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was hit into that part of right field, 1.e., the goat’s zone; it took two 
players to retrieve the ball: one distracted the goat and the other 
retrieved the ball. As I recall, we decided that that was a ground 
rule double. Thus the goat enters our history.” 

Had the goat restricted its activities to intimidating the kids 
(pun intended) who patrolled right field, who knows how many 
years he could have grazed contentedly in his zone. However, to 
find out the goat’s fate, let’s continue with Yolanda’s perspective on 
that story. 

“My father had been a chef in Italy, and knew how to 
slaughter animals. So my old landlord asked him to get rid of the 
troublesome goat. He did, and the head was sent to a taxidermist, 
and later placed on the wall of The Riverside Tavern [now called 
Inn], next to Swan’s Cleaners in downtown Cranford.” 

While shopping in town recently, I drove to the Swan 
Cleaners, parked and went into The Riverside Inn to see if after 65 
years, the black billy goat’s head was still mounted on the wall. 
There were two steer heads, not stuffed, and a voodoo mask. But, 
alas, no billy goat. The young bartender responded to my question 
by saying, “It was before my time.” But to return to Yolanda’s rem- 
iniscences: 

“IT was 9 or 10 when your brother Eddie died. [My first 
brother Eddie, the first born in the family, died at the age of 9, and 
has since been referred to as Marhoom — the late — Eddie.] My 
Mom and Dad took me with them across the street to the Big House 
[as our house at 90 Winans Avenue was called]. I remember people 
sitting around crying in a room that had dark woodwork. 

“‘T remember your father and his work. Sometimes he would 
come over and untie his boxes of dry goods and show my mother 
what he had. I was impressed how he would tie and untie so neat- 
ly. For some reason, I always thought that the Hobbies, Iaiones, and 
Azars were the richest people on the block. We were very poor. I 
think we were the last family to have a refrigerator and a telephone. 

“IT remember some summer nights, everyone was outside 
because there was no air conditioning. Charlie Barresi, a neighbor 
who lived upstairs next to us in the same building, would play his 
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guitar, Ferris Naomi played the harmonica, and someone played the 
spoons. We all loved our entertainment. Charlie also built a canoe 
in back of the house. Then he built a boxing ring in back of the gar- 
den. I think he was an amateur boxer. The men and the boys 
enjoyed that. I remember that Mr. Naomi once grew tobacco near 
the Rankin Coal Yard. He hung the big leaves up to dry. We all 
used to listen to the radio at night. Our favorites were ‘The 
Shadow’ and ‘The Lone Ranger.’ If we were allowed to stay up late, 
it was “The Witch’s Tale.’ 

“You might be interested how I got my nickname. My offi- 
cial name was Orlandina Antonia Coladonato. Whenever my Mom 
was looking for me, she would open the front window and yell, 
‘Orlandina.’ And some of the kids would laugh. They said it was a 
bad word in Syrian [I believe yalandeen means ‘curse your religion’ 
in Arabic]. One day while listening to the radio, I heard the name 
Lonnie on a program called ‘Kitty Kelly.’ From then on, I told the 
kids, ‘My name is Lonnie.’ Then when I went to school it became 
Yolanda. 

“Margaret [Naomi] and Conrad Winter were a wonderful 
couple. They were one of the first with a television: a round Zenith. 
After that, they always had company. I don’t know how they put up 
with all the people in their living room. They also loved Country 
Western music. When Margaret and Connie moved out of our 
building to the house next door, Ella May’s family [Sam and 
Margaret Koury] moved in. I remember Ella May’s mom mixing 
oleo (margarine). It came with a little tablet that you mixed into it 
to give it a yellow color, like butter. 

“Ella May’s family was nice. One night, she knocked on our 
door and said, ‘Put on the radio. Bad things are happening in New 
Jersey.’ We were all scared. It was Orson Welles’ “War of the 
Worlds’ [a radio drama about a Martian invasion so realistic that 
people panicked believing it was true.| Sam, Ella May’s father, 
always had a joke to tell. In 1937 she, one of her brothers, her 
cousin Alice Koury, and I were in a Biblical pageant called, “Let 
There Be Light,’ at the Trinity Episcopal Church in Cranford. Later, 
when I got married, Alice was one of my bridesmaids. 
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“I remember Alice’s father Gabriel giving his boys haircuts 
outside. I think he put a bowl or cap on their heads and cut around 
it. Something like the styles today. He had a neat car that had a 
shade on the back window with a tassel on it. 

“Mrs. Shaheen [my mother’s friend Raja] used to stop in 
front of the Hobbie house in her big car. When she stepped out, she 
looked like a movie star. All eyes were on her, with her big hat, fox 
tail furs, and high heels, walking very proudly. 

“I remember Grandpa [Giddo] Hobbie, with his hat and 
overalls, sitting on a bench in front of his garden, watching the men 
playing horseshoes.” 

For whatever reason, I neglected to write much about horse- 
shoes in the first book. We all spent an inordinate amount of time 
pitching those metal shoes. Alice’s brother Nemo and my brother 
Ernie were the best in our neighborhood. Ernie taught me how to 
get that almost-perfect flip that he had, and although I was fairly 
successful, I couldn’t quite match his flawless form. When he and 
Nemo pitched horseshoes, sometimes they would alternately top 
each other’s ringers until four shoes circled the peg. Their matches 
were exciting to watch. Yolanda continues: 

“Grandma [Sitto] Hobbie came out from her house and 
watched, too. She was never without her apron. Children on 
Winans Avenue played hopscotch, jump rope, kick the can, and 
hide-and-seek. I’m confused whether 5-10 Ringalevio [phonetic 
spelling] was the same as hide-and-seek. Can’t remember. The 
girls loved picking flowers in the fields and pushing their little doll 
carriages. The boys sometimes would make pushcarts out of orange 
crates and old roller skates. 

“During World War II, everyone on Winans Avenue knew 
when the troop train was coming. The train would change engines 
on the other side of Rankin’s Coal Yard. Some of us would bring 
candy to them. The soldiers would flirt with the young girls. We 
were sad when the train left. 

“My Dad was one of the air raid wardens on the block. He 
had a hat and badge. When we heard the sirens, we had to turn off 
the lights and pull down the shades. We always wondered if each 
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one was a real one. The sound of airplanes made us very scared. 
When the ‘all clear’ sounded, we knew we were okay. The sound 
of the sirens was very eerie. 

“I remember when the factory at the corner of Winans and 
Centennial was a hat factory. Sometime there were pieces of felt, 
ribbon and flowers on the ground. The kids would make use of any- 
thing they found. Later it became a razor blade factory. A lot of the 
middle inserts of the razor blades were found all over the sidewalk 
outside the factory. I think we used them to make a belt. My sis- 
ter Dolores remembers the rope factory. She once got her hair 
caught in the rope when she got too close to it. 

“IT went to kindergarten and several grades at Lincoln 
School. I loved going there and still remember the names of some 
of my teachers, like Miss Messick, Miss Page, Miss Collins, Miss 
Amato and Miss Gilbert [who was slender, athletic and could hit a 
softball a mile]. Then someone talked my mother into sending us 
to St. Michael’s. Big mistake. I think neighbor Sonny Nordengren 
and I graduated from St. Michael’s the same year, 1942. 

‘T had one year of high school, got a summer job at Western 
Electric in Kearny, and never went back to school. The money 
made things better at home. My Mom and Dad wanted me to go 
back to school. However, I met my future husband at Western 
Electric, got married in 1947 and had three wonderful children.” 

Yolanda’s brother Guido was my childhood friend. While 
he was still living in the Cranford Senior Citizens Building at the 
end of Winans Avenue, I visited him there several times and we 
would talk about “old times.” On my last visit, he remarked, “Here 
we are, 65 years later, both living on the same block where we 
played all that time ago on that unpaved, dirt road.” 


Robert Kiamie 


The Kiamie family has many members, and a number of 
them called or wrote notes about their reaction to the book and, in 
most cases, the memories that came to the surface. Robert Kiamie 
is the youngest of the children of Aziz and Sadie. I saw very little 
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of Robert after I returned from the Service in 1956, but know that 
he is married and lives in Northern New Jersey. I left a copy of the 
first book for him with his sister Gladys. After he read it, he sat 
down and wrote his memories about his life on Winans Avenue in 
the ‘40s, ‘50s and ‘60s. The following are Robert’s reminiscences 
about “that place and those people who nurtured us collectively and 
individually.” 

“In the years following high school [around 1957], I was 
living at Mom’s [my ‘Aunt’ Sadie Kiamie]. Ed [Hobbie] had left for 
Dartmouth and Bob [Hobbie] for Vermont. Uncle Joe [my Pop] 
would join me on my mother’s porch, and we would talk and talk. 
The hours flew. Uncle Joe never rushed things. He gave me anoth- 
er way of looking at things. One time, he told me of a wealthy man 
from New York State. Uncle Joe said, ‘When the man went out 
with others, he did not automatically insist on paying the bill.’ 
Uncle Joe explained that the man was smart and sensitive enough 
to know that the less wealthy person would feel put down if that 
were to happen. [On occasion I have tried to think about which of 
several people Pop could have been referring to.] 


The Kiamie brothers in June 1955. From left to right: 
Charlie, William, Richard, Arthur and Robert. 

Their sister Gladys says they were named 

after the Knights of the Round Table. 
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“When Ed indicated a desire to attend law school, Uncle Joe 
expressed reservations to me. Scott Paper had provided Ed with a 
car, and Ed was doing well on the job. Uncle Joe told how he had 
purchased real estate — it may have been two houses on Centennial 
Avenue — without the need for a lawyer. He did not know if becom- 
ing an attorney would improve Ed’s lot. [By the way, Robert also 
became an attorney.] We all knew, of course, that Uncle Joe was 
caring, straightforward, yet diplomatic. You always felt good when 
you finished spending time with him. 

‘As I’m writing, things come to mind. On a most sad occa- 
sion — Uncle Joe’s passing — [ had an opportunity to hear Ed com- 
ment on your father. I had visited Uncle Joe at St. Luke’s Hospital 
and, of course, knew that death was a possibility, although I really 
did not expect it. Immediately upon hearing that he had passed, I 
walked across the street to pay my respects and see if there was any- 
thing I could do. Ed was there with Aunt Esther. I stayed briefly 
and expressed to Ed how much I loved and admired Uncle Joe. Ed 
said something to me that he probably would not have said to many 
others. He said something akin to, ‘Robert, you knew my father 
well. You know that he was smart, yet stayed on “The Route” sell- 
ing clothes from door to door. He was smart enough to do other 
things. Yet he kept The Route because he had a family to feed. It 
was a means to an end.’ Uncle Joe worried about Ed and, in turn, 
Ed worried about him. 

“My memories of your grandfather are not as acute as those 
of your grandmother, yet | remember him walking past my house, 
pushing a two-wheeled wooden wagon, which had two large wood- 
en handles. He was kind and gentle, I’m sure, because that is how 
I remember him. 

“Your grandmother [Sitto] is another story. One day your 
brother Bob and I were playing pitch and catch. We played on the 
street, and when we could not find a suitable rock or paper for home 
plate, we used the manhole cover that sort of lined up with the prop- 
erty line between your house and the Jaiones. (I liked to get stones 
because it made it harder for Bob to throw a strike — which made it 
easier for me to throw out the imaginary runner when he tried to 
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steal second base.) 

“Bob and I were probably between the 5" and 8" grades, and 
played for the longest time. Sitto came out the front door and called 
Bob from the front porch for supper. Bob did not leave immediate- 
ly because we had to finish the inning to seal our win over the 
Dodgers. Finally Sitto came down the steps and onto the street, and 
told Bob to go inside and eat. He went. Then Sitto turned to me 
and said I was a ‘handsome boy.’ I was doubtful and must have told 
her so. She then insisted, repeatedly and with great vigor, that I was 
the most handsome boy she had ever seen. By the time Sitto fin- 
ished and I walked home, she had me feeling great about myself. 

“It took me some time before I understood that Aunt Esther 
was the main, or chief, cook in your house. I always assumed that 
the oldest lady, Sitto, was the head cook. The realization set in 
when I was in your kitchen, and Aunt Esther began to feed us hot 
pastries as she took them out of the oven. 

Your family was one where I always felt welcomed and 
respected. I think of your brother Mike [the “Deke” looking out 
for me when I worked at General Motors, for perhaps two or three 
weeks while Hyatt Roller Bearings was on strike. The Deke always 
spoke to us youngsters about whatever we were interested in, espe- 
cially sports. 

“Your brother Ernie not only liked us, he took us on his 
dates! He had a Rambler convertible, and would let us pile in when 
he drove to Morgan (Charlie’s) Beach with his date. Ernie was a 
substitute teacher for me when I was in 7" or 8" grade. One was 
never bored or long somber while in Ernie’s presence. He could tell 
a story that held my attention forever. And Ernie was passionate 
about sports and life generally. He looked out for us — everything 
from taking us down to the shore to getting me my first full-time 
teaching job. 

“While you were going through college and the Service, I 
must have been looking the other way. I knew that you had Service 
time in Japan, but did not know the extent of your training or duties. 
I knew that you worked at Western Electric, but I really didn’t know 
your responsibilities. I knew that you married Jo and moved to 
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North Carolina, but did not put it together with your career path. 
Maybe I even thought Jo was from North Carolina — who knows? 
What I do remember clearly was your comment to me when visit- 
ing Aunt Esther’s kitchen one day when you were up from North 
Carolina on a visit. You said that you had forgotten just how crisp 
telephone conversations had been at home. You said that your 
mother had picked up the phone and spoken ever so briefly with a 
neighbor and conducted some type of household business. You said 
that the same business would have taken much more time to com- 
plete in North Carolina because of the telephone pleasantries that 
typically take place. I could tell that you enjoyed watching your 
mother in action, and were pleased to be home, even if only for a 
visit. 

“Your memoirs are a permanent part of our household col- 
lection. Your family and mine were always, in my mind, an indivis- 
ible unit. The book only adds to the glue.” 


Sonny Nordengren 


In the first book, I talked about the Nordengren family, and 
shared the few memories I had living downstairs while they lived in 
the upstairs apartment. After receiving a copy of the book, Sonny, 
the oldest of the four children, called from Bradford, MA, and relat- 
ed story after story of his memories on Winans Avenue. In early 
2004, after I had also had an opportunity to talk with his brother 
Jerry, the only other surviving member of their original family, 
Sonny wrote a lengthy letter, providing information mostly 
unknown to me. 

“It will be 61 years this August since my family moved 
from Cranford to Haverhill, MA, due to my father’s transfer from 
Western Electric in Kearny to help start up a new plant in Haverhill. 
Moving to this new city was like moving to New York City in 1943. 
Haverhill is 9 miles long and 5-1/2 miles wide, and borders the state 
of New Hampshire. The poet John Greenleaf Whittier, who wrote 
the poem ‘Snowbound,’ and Dr. Frank Lahey, who founded the 
famous Lahey Clinic, were both born in Haverhill. 
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“My father Ed went on to become mayor of Haverhill in 
1960 and ’61, and whenever I am at City Hall, I go up to the second 
floor to see his portrait hanging on the wall outside the City Council 
chambers. Dad was on the City Council 14 years, and never lost an 
election. 

“Now back to Winans Avenue. 

“The first memory I have is spending many happy hours 
playing checkers and cards with the oldest Hobbie brother 
[Marhoom] Eddie, who was suffering from rheumatic fever. Eddie 
and I were the same age. He was born in May 1927 and I in 
September. I would go downstairs to his bedroom, and Eddie would 
be sitting up in his bed with his red checkered bathrobe, and we 
would play and talk. When Eddie died in 1936, I was so upset, I 
refused to go downstairs to his wake. And to this day, I’m glad I 
didn’t. 


Sonny’s friend and 
our oldest brother, 
Marhoom (the late) 
Eddie, in the late 1920s. 
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“The next oldest Hobbie brother was Mike, and we became 
the best of friends. I remember Mike and his brothers were big NY 
Giants baseball fans. And the Nordengrens were NY Yankee fans. 
And our good friend Arnold Hanley, who lived across the street, 
was a Brooklyn Dodger fan. I still follow the Yankees, and I can 
remember the arguments we had about which team was best. 

“I fondly remember the summers Mike, Arnold and I cad- 
died at the Echo Lake Country Club. Being skinny and carrying 
double bags twice around on Saturday and twice on Sunday when I 
was 12 or 13 years old was hard work, but we had a lot of fun. I 
made $5 on each day. Boy, was I rich! 

“Mike and I tried working at Dreyer’s Farm on Springfield 
Avenue in Cranford, weeding vegetable plants, but we were fired 
about two hours after starting because we could not tell the differ- 
ence between the plants and the weeds. My brothers Kelly, Jerry 
and I went to St. Michael’s school. Also going to St. Michael’s 
from Winans Avenue were Arnold, Richard and Maureen Hanley, 
and Yolanda and her brother Guido. Yolanda, Arnold and I gradu- 
ated together from St. Michael’s, and just this morning I took a look 
at our class graduation picture and we sure look serious. One thing 
I remember about those school days was on rainy days, my mother 
would send me over to Yolanda’s house to ask if she and Guido 
would like to ride with us to school. 

‘TI remember being a Boy Scout in Troop 78 at St. Michael’s, 
and being instrumental in getting Mike to join the troop. I believe 
Mike was the only non-Catholic scout in the troop. We had fun 
every Thursday night at the troop meetings and our camping trips.” 

I have one memory of Mike being in the Boy Scouts. One 
Saturday morning, Troop 78 went by bus to the Breyer’s Ice Cream 
Plant in Newark (I believe). Mike brought some of us as his guests. 
And it was so exciting. They showed us how they made ice cream, 
and I remember being puzzled when they displayed vanilla and 
cocoa beans. Somehow ice cream and beans didn’t make sense to 
me at the age of 8. The good news was that we were all given ice 
cream to eat. I think it was in a Dixie cup. Now back to Sonny: 

“On one of our overnight trips to the Watchung Mountain 
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camping area, we were required to cook a meal over a campfire. 
Mike and I opened a can of tomato soup and tossed 1n raw bacon. 
Arnold Hanley and some of the other scouts razzed us for a long 
time after that trip. Another memory I have was that Mike’s birth- 
day is on September 29, which was the feast day of St. Michael’s 
and a school holiday. I would kid Mike about having his birthday 
off while he had to go to school. 

“IT remember pitching horseshoes on the street side of the 
hedges along the side of the garden at your house. I remember we 
all played sports and games from morning to night, all summer 
long, on Winans Avenue or down the road at the High Street 
Playground. After supper we played hide and seek, kick the can and 
‘buck, buck, how many fingers are up?’ using the fire hydrant in 
front of Nemo Koury’s house. When it finally came time to go 
home, Mr. Koury would use two fingers to whistle through his 
teeth, and you could hear his whistle the length of Winans Avenue.” 

I remember being fascinated by “Uncle” Gabriel’s ability to 
whistle like that, and I tried and tried for years, but couldn’t make a 
sound. Because he was a grown up, I felt I couldn’t ask him to show 
me how he did it. 

“I remember we played touch football in the street many, 
many times with a Hobbie football, and when the ends of the ball 
wore out, we took the ball to Mr. Crisanti [shoe store] and he would 
glue a leather patch on both ends and it was as good as new. 

“The kids I remember the most on our block are the kids I 
played with. The Hobbie boys; Nemo and his sister Alice Koury; 
Teddie Naomi; Yolanda and Guido Coladonato; Arnold, Richard 
and Maureen Hanley, and Ella May, Junie and Billy Koury. I 
remember the time my brother Jerry and Billy Koury went fishing 
at Droescher’s Falls near the High Street Bridge. Caught a few sun- 
fish and decided to fry them 1n the field behind our garage. They 
started a fire to cook the fish, but it spread very fast, and the whole 
field started to burn. I believe the Haustein family garage was 
scorched in back. When the firemen came upstairs to speak to my 
mother, she became very upset and started to cry. And it’s a won- 
der she didn’t have a heart attack right then and there. 
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“IT remember the time Ernie was riding a brand new bike in 
the street and was hit by a car, fell off the bike, breaking an arm, and 
had to spend some time in bed. A couple of us kids found a baby 
rabbit in the rose bushes behind our garage, and we took it into 
Ernie’s room and let it run all over his bed until Mrs. Hobbie [Essie] 
told us to take it outside. I took it upstairs to my Grandmother Pratt, 
and she raised it in a cage in her bedroom, until my father finally 
made me release it back out behind the garage where we had found 
it. 

“T remember Kelly and I playing in our big, long attic. My 
grandmother had an old Victrola [record player] that I would wind 
up and play. My favorite record was “Alice Blue Gown.’ 

“I remember Mike and I going trick or treating on 
Halloween one October on the other side of town. And at one 
house, the owner made us come in and sing *Shortenin’ Bread’ in 
front of a room full of people. We got the candy. 

“T remember whenever a Nordengren needed any clothing, 
my mother would go down the back stairs and in the door off the 
sun porch and into Mr. Hobbie’s ‘store’ [the back room where Pop’s 
dry goods were stored]. Anything you needed was there. I also 
remember helping Mike candle eggs in the Hobbie cold [front] cel- 
lar. My family bought our eggs from Mr. Hobbie. A few times Mr. 
Hobbie let me go to New York City with Mike on Mondays, when 
he would purchase his dry goods from the wholesale houses near 
Canal Street. 

“I remember most of the stores just off Winans Avenue on 
Centennial Avenue: a candy store across from the corner of Winans 
Avenue owned by a Shikri Kiamie, Crisanti’s Shoe Store, Specht’s 
Grocery, a barbershop I think, Redfield’s candy, soda and comic 
book store where we spent a lot of nickels and dimes. Across the 
street from Redfield’s was Mr. and Mrs. DiFabio’s (Tony and Mary) 
grocery store, where I worked a few Saturdays sweeping the floor 
and delivering small orders in a wagon throughout the neighbor- 
hood. One other candy store I remember was across from Lincoln 
School on Centennial Avenue. A lady sold candy from a counter in 
her front hall, just inside the front door. We bought candy there on 
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the way home from school. [In February 2005, another “youngster” 
described that lady as Mrs. “Candy” Doyle, her first name referring 
to what she sold.] 

“IT remember playing cops and robbers around, in and on top 
of the boxcars that sat on a spur of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
behind the houses across the street. [That spur was built to allow 
Shaheen’s Builders General Supply lumberyard to bring in some of 
their stock by railroad. ] 

“T loved living on Winans Avenue, and missed it for a long, 
long time. The Hobbie family treated the Nordengren family as if 
we were part of the family, and that’s the way we felt. Jerry and I 
are the last of our family that left Winans Avenue 61 years ago. 
Jerry, Kelly and I all served our country. Kelly was a sergeant in 
Korea and has his name engraved on a nice granite block at our 
beautiful Haverhill Korean War Memorial in a park downtown.” 

At the end of Sonny’s letter, he told me how even though he 
has not lived in Cranford for years, he especially wanted a Cranford 
hat. I was happy to send him a hat — and my brother Ernie, the 
“Shot Doctor,” sent him a “Shot Doctor” sweatshirt and video. 
Sonny was elated. In fact, so elated that he wrote another letter with 
more memories. 

“IT remember ice skating on cold winter days with my broth- 
er Kelly and all our Winans Avenue friends on the Rahway River 
above Droescher’s Falls. We sometimes played ‘snap the whip’ 
when the ice would rise and fall due to the current running under- 
neath. [Snap the whip involved a line of skaters holding hands and 
skating in a circle faster and faster, with the brunt of the momentum 
falling on the last few skaters, who were ‘whipped’ or sent flying 
across the ice. It was an exciting game to watch — I usually was a 
spectator, not a skater.] At times, we had a little fire going to keep 
us warm. 

“Some Saturday afternoons we would take a bus to the 
Roselle Park Roller Skating Rink, and we skated to songs like 
‘Chatanooga Choo Choo,’ “A String of Pearls,’ and ‘Elmer’s Tune.’ 
These were songs we listened to that were played on ‘Your Hit 
Parade’ Saturday nights on the radio. Speaking of roller skating, I 
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remember one Friday night, Western Electric held a family skating 
party at the rink in Newark, and my Mom and Dad and your parents 
took Mike and me along. And the two of us got the surprise of our 
lives on seeing how well our parents could skate. Although we 
learned to roller skate on Winans Avenue, we spent a lot of time 
practicing on Severin Court behind the Hobbies’ garages because 
that street was concrete, and it was easier to skate on. 

“T remember one fall, the town dumped most of the fallen 
leaves in a huge pile in the field beyond the gardens at 90 Winans 
Avenue, and all the boys on the block played ‘king of the hill’ on 
top of those dirty leaves. We had a lot of fun, but went home right 
into the bathtub. I remember the many times we all played tackle 
football without football pads in that same field. 

“T remember Mr. Hobbie taking me along with his family a 
couple of times to Morgan’s Beach to swim, and if I remember 
right, you had to walk out a ways before it was deep enough to 
Swim. 

“I remember a game we played with a pocketknife, but can’t 
remember the name of that game. We would draw a large square in 
the dirt, then cut a line down the middle of the square. The idea was 
to take turns throwing the blade end into each other’s territory and 
trying to cut your opponent’s side down so small that no room was 
left to fit four fingers into it. The first person to accomplish this was 
the winner. 

“IT remember catching many, many football passes from 
Nemo Koury when we all played two-hand touch in the street in 
front of our house. Nemo could throw a football a mile in those 
days. [He went on to play high school and college football as a suc- 
cessful pass-throwing quarterback, and then coached football and 
baseball at the high school level for many years, turning out cham- 
pionship teams.| 

‘““T remember the wonderful Lebanese food Sitto, Giddo and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hobbie were always cooking. The aroma of bread 
being baked by Giddo in the cellar found its way up to our floor. To 
this day, I like tabouleh, koosa, baked kibbe and stuffed grape 
leaves, and only have to drive about 3 miles to a Lebanese takeout 
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restaurant to get some. 

“Speaking of food, I remember my father once in a while 
would bring home a big bag of those White Castle hamburgers. At 
the time, they were a nickel each, and came with steamed onions 
and a slice of pickle. They were wrapped in a napkin and put into 
a white cardboard holder shaped like the White Castle stand. Here 
in Haverhill you can find them in the frozen food section at the 
supermarket six to a box. 

“TI remember how small the Cranford Diner was back then, 
and remember going to Lusardi’s Ice Cream Parlor downtown for a 
soda. For a dime we could go to the Cranford Theater on a Saturday 
afternoon to watch the serial, ‘The Mark of Zorro,’ or ‘The Lone 
Ranger.’ I remember the Crane Phillips Museum Historical Society 
House at North Union Avenue, and how I enjoyed going there to see 
the guns and swords from the Civil War. I would stop in after 
school at St. Michael’s. I also played a snare drum with the Boy 
Scout drum and bugle marching band, which marched in the 
Memorial Day Parade that ended at the Crane Phillips House. 
Arnold Hanley played the bugle in the band. 

“The Nordengren kids upstairs at 90 Winans Avenue at 
Christmastime never saw our Christmas tree or our presents under 
the tree until very early Christmas morning. Mom and Dad would 
wait until we were in bed and asleep Christmas Eve, and then spent 
hours putting up the tree and decorating it. Today, a lot of folks start 
Christmas the day after Thanksgiving. I prefer the old days. On 
New Year’s Eve, our folks would wake us up a few minutes to mid- 
night, and at the stroke of twelve, let us bang on pots and pans for 
a minute or two.” 

Sonny and his wife Peg have eight children, 20 grandchil- 
dren and three great-grandchildren. The list of their accomplish- 
ments runs from tops in academics, music, dance, sports and what- 
ever they have chosen to do in life. Sonny says, “I am a son of an 
Ed, I have a son Ed, and he has a son Ed.” While proud of all his 
very large family, Sonny is especially happy about his grandson 
Ryan, who as a high school senior threw back-to-back no-hitters 
with 21 straight hitless innings, striking out six batters in a row at 
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one point. In his second college game, Ryan threw another no-hit- 
ter, striking out 11 batters. 


The Illius Monser Family 


One of the memories Sonny Nordengren related in his note 
had to do with our “Uncle” Illius and “Aunt” Marion’s family in 
Oneonta. 

“Reading about the Hobbies’ cousins in Oneonta brought 
back a memory I have of going along with Mike to Oneonta one 
summer and staying a few days with his cousins, the Monser fami- 
ly. There were four girls in their family, and we all played baseball 
in the field across the street from their home.” 

Let me remind you about Uncle I/lius Monser. He came to 
America around 1904 at the age of 17, and lived with Sitto, Giddo 
and Pop in a heavily populated multi-apartment complex in 
Oneonta known locally as “the Beehive.” He told his daughters that 
Sitto used to mend his clothes. His four daughters are Violet and 
Anne and the late Martha and Ruth. 

Violet Monser Porter wrote from Southport, CT, reacting to 
the book. 

“T read it with much interest, and it brought back memories. 
I so enjoyed the photos. Many a summer we spent with your grand- 
parents on River Street [in Oneonta]. I remember your grandmoth- 
er urging us to eat beets — her ‘it’s good for the blood.’ How right 
she was, but I could not see the nutrition values but only the red 
color. I could not abide it without the salad tips. I close my eyes to 
those days and think back with gratitude for my father’s family. 
What days they were, full of love and innocence.” 

Whenever I think of Vi, I always see that newspaper photo- 
graph our family had of her trying to return home from Syracuse 
University. She was sitting on her luggage while waiting in a bus 
Station or airport. I believe she was stranded because of a huge 
snowstorm. It was early in my youth, but seems like only a few 
years ago. 
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Her sister Anne Monser Gellert wrote to me about her 
memories of Giddo. “an outstanding person. When the weather in 
Western New York turned warm, Amou [uncle] arrived in Oneonta 
at our home. I knew that summer had finally begun, and that sum- 
mer would end when he left in September. He came every year. His 
was an imposing presence — tall, erect, gentle, kind, handsome, 
courteous. But his defining characteristic for me was his over- 
whelming dignity. I was fascinated by the deliberate way in which 
he conducted himself. To those with whom he spoke — young and 
old — he gave an acuity of attention that could not but enhance their 
sense of respect. He had the warm touch of a man who was pre- 
pared to listen and to pay attention (a rare commodity). Beneath his 
soft-spoken manner he had, I believe, a strong will, a wise man’s 
will and a firm moral code that included a strong sense of duty. He 
brought us warmth. I remember him well.” 

On another occasion, Anne remembered Giddo sitting in 
front of the basement stove at their home in Oneonta, patiently 
sautéing each individual okra (bamy) that would be used in the 
evening lamb stew Aunt Marion was preparing. 

During a recent dinner with Anne, she told me that when- 
ever Sitto used to visit the Monsers, Uncle [lius remembered how 
much she enjoyed ripe cantaloupes. He would visit several farmers 
to obtain the ripest cantaloupes so that when Sitto came down to 
breakfast in the morning, the ripe cantaloupe would be at her break- 
fast place. (This was the same Illius Monser who sent our family a 
huge turkey every single Thanksgiving.) 

Anne reflected on how people often came from great dis- 
tances and rarely, if ever, wrote or phoned that they were coming. 
She said Giddo, for one, never announced his arrival. The rationale 
apparently was that you’re always welcome. That explains why, 
whenever guests arrived, there was an effusion of surprised but 
happy faces. 

Was it because in the 1930s and *40s there was such a strong 
sense of family among these Lebanese immigrants that it seemed 
unnecessary? It would be inconceivable today. 
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Laura Thompson Faller 


Growing up across the street from the Monser family was 
our cousin Laura, daughter of Mom’s sister Margaret. Laura resides 
in Atlanta, and we keep in touch by phone. Laura wrote about her 
memories of visiting Winans Avenue and spending time with our 
family during the summers. The following are her thoughts about 
that period between 1939 and 1946. 

“I’ve such wonderful snippets of memories of my Cranford 
visits. But my most favorite memory of your Dad is of him crisp 
and calm, jogging along the highway between New Jersey and 
Upstate New York. His back was straight and his knees moved up 
and down with the regularity of a fine-tuned machine. He had the 
task of transporting a car full of noisy barf-prone children, in my 
case home, and in the case of his children, to visit. We sat with our 
brown bags looking for Burma Shave signs. I am sure we could be 
rather a nerve-wracking group, but he never lost his cool. He 
stopped the car from time to time. He jogged and he made us also. 
I guess this was his way of staying calm, and it also kept us feeling 
as good as possible. 

‘Another memory that I hold so dear is hearing him one 
time tell one of you, ‘Remember, she’s just like your sister.’ In his 
charge, he made sure I was well cared for. But I did feel sorry for 
you boys at that point having to include me in your activities. One 
time, during a softball game, I actually hit the ball, and as I was run- 
ning to first, I heard, ‘Come on. You run just like a girl.’ You all 
were great to put up with me. I cracked your bike as I learned to 
ride; didn’t know the card games, but I always felt loved and pro- 
tected there. 

“Your Mom and Sitto always made note of something I 
could do, even when I didn’t do it well. Winans Avenue holds won- 
derful memories. I can understand your contentment living there. 
Here’s another memory: You older boys slept on the back porch, 
and the plant there began to die. Someone didn’t want to go into the 
house to go to the bathroom. Your folks were a pretty tough group 
to get all of you to manhood.” 
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The Kourys 


When Nemo Koury and I met for lunch in Westfield, he told 
me his son Norman lives in Florida, and his daughter Gloria is here 
in New Jersey. She lives in South Plainfield and has three children. 

Talking with my brother Ed recently, I learned that when he 
was still in college, Nemo invited him to go to Philadelphia to 
attend the first Liberty Bowl football game. Ed remembers how 
thrilled he was to be going. One of the teams playing was Alabama, 
where Nemo had played football and baseball. 

I spoke by telephone several times with Nemo’s sister Alice 
Koury White, who provided me with more information about other 
members of the Koury family. She explained that her brother 
Roofie (Ralph) attended the FBI Academy in Quantico, VA, and 
graduated with a special commendation from J. Edgar Hoover in 
1957. 


The Kourys — children of Gabriel and Sophia — in 1982. 
Clockwise: Alice, Mitchell, Sammy, Norm (Nemo) 
and Ralph(Roofie) 
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She told me an interesting story concerning Ralph’s son 
Joey, who works in the Union County Prosecutor’s office. Like his 
father, Joey graduated from the FBI Academy. While there, one day 
he was approached by a member of the staff, who questioned him 
about his last name. He was asked if he was related to Ralph Koury. 
When Joey said, “Yes, he’s my father,” the staff member said, 
“Come with me,” and took him to an area of the building that had 
photographs hanging on the wall. He showed Joey his father’s pic- 
ture and also told him they still use the notebook that Ralph had 
developed while there. When Joey returned to Cranford, he visited 
his Aunt Alice and asked to see a photograph he remembered of his 
father on the firing range at the FBI Academy. Alice made him a 
copy. 

My brother Ed remembers a time during World War II when 
Roofie was home on leave in his Navy uniform. Our brother Bobby 
had a bad case of bronchitis, and was in bed feeling miserable. Ed 
recalls Roofie came to the window of the bedroom Bobby was recu- 
perating in, and called to Bobby, “How ya doin Lefty?” Roofie and 
Bobby were both lefties — there weren’t too many of them in our 
neighborhood. Ed continued, “The impressive uniform on this 
young good-looking guy in the Navy stuck in my mind. Later I 
asked Bobby if he remembered the event, and he said, ‘Oh, yes. 
Roofie looked great. I was being isolated in Pop and Mom’s room. 
That was the window Roofie came to.’”’ It meant a lot to that little 
boy to have the popular sailor on leave peek in and pay attention to 
him. 

Alice noted that her brother Sammy, the other sailor in the 
Koury family, has three children — Jimmy, Brenda and Eddie. Alice 
herself has five, not six, grandchildren as I mistakenly reported in 
the first book. 

More information from Alice explained the Norman 
Abdallah connection in Upstate New York. He was the son of Ike 
(Gazelle) and Esma (Alice’s mother’s sister) Abdallah. Norman 
and his brother Edward both worked for their cousin Charlie 
Abdallah at his dairy in Cortland, NY. Uncle Charlie was my 
mother Essie’s uncle by marriage. Ike and Charlie Abdallah and 
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Alice’s mother Sophia Shaheen were all from the resort town of 
Brumanna in Lebanon. 

Alice completed the story of our indirect connection to the 
Koury family: 

“My father, Gabriel Sadallah Koury, was the uncle of Habib 
Michael [my Giddo’s nephew]. They all came from Nebeh 
[Lebanon]. When I was on a trip there in the 1990s, I met Habib 
Michael’s brother. I was surprised how much he resembled him. 
They could have been twins. Incidentally my father Gabriel has 17 
brothers and 4 sisters.” 


The Rizkallas 


In mid-September 2003, I received a letter from George 
Rizkalla, the youngest member of another Lebanese family which 
lived around the corner on Centennial Avenue. He wrote about his 
reaction to the book: 

“When I started it I couldn’t put it down.... They were lean 
days, but good days. All the families were close. Those were the 
best years — prior to World War II and soon after. Our families did 
it the hard way, and it paid off. The old-timers all raised great fam- 
ilies. 

“In 1939, at the age of 10, I went to the New York World’s 
Fair with my father and your Dad. I saw a model displayed there, 
and I got hooked. I haven’t stopped since, other than 3-1/2 years’ 
Service time. I’ve written articles and flown my [model] planes 
with the best. I’m sending you some old and new photos. I thought 
you might want to see them for old time’s sake. You really brought 
back some great memories.” 

When I was 9 or so, I looked up to George as the master 
model airplane builder. I assumed he’d always been an expert in 
that field. A few weeks after I received George’s letter, his daugh- 
ter Nina phoned me. She asked for a copy of the book, and I said, 
“Fine.” And she said she’d be right over. What I learned is she only 
lived down the block, in the house where Toufik Kiamie had lived 
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upstairs and his brother Shikri had that great candy store down- 
stairs. She brought with her a family calendar she had made using 
old photographs of the expanded Rizkalla family. Leafing through 
that brought back many memories of their very dear family. 

George’s brother Fred dropped an envelope at my side 
door with some of his family’s history. 

“My father, Abdo Rizkalla, left Lebanon at the age of 14. 
He left his entire family and came to Cranford to live with his aunt 
and uncle on the corner of Centennial and Winans, which at the time 
was a Silk mill. He worked in the silk mill, saving enough money 
to start his own business in New York City. He ran a very success- 
ful business in the garment district manufacturing women’s robes. 


The Rizkallas 

in the early 1930s. 
Clockwise: Frances, 
Abdo, George, 
Freddie and Eddie. 
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“A young woman who also worked there told him she had a 
sister and a mother who wanted to come to the United States. My 
father sent for them both, and that’s how he met my mother, Frances 
Gandour, whom he later married and they settled in Cranford. The 
young woman became my Aunt Marie Hayeck, married to Tom 
Hayeck. 

‘“‘My parents raised three sons. George was the youngest, 
then myself, and our oldest brother Edward. The land behind our 
home was like a small farm. At the age of 12, I met my best friend, 
Paul DiLorenzo, and we started to caddy at the Cranford Golf Club, 
which is now Union County College. We maintained the little 80 X 
600 ft farm behind our house, we raised and kept cows, chickens, 
goats and rabbits. We also had a vegetable garden, growing our pri- 
mary vegetable, Lebanese squash. My friend Paul also helped with 
the family chores.” 

Paul DiLorenzo has always lived at the end of Winans 
Avenue, where it meets Meeker. For my entire life, and I still see 
him on occasion, he has always been “Del.” Here in November 
2004 I’ve learned for the first time that his name is Paul. 

Eddie, the oldest Rizkalla brother, shared his memories of 
growing up in Cranford: 

“Eisenhower once said that every boy should grow up in the 
country, and I believe it’s true. I can remember when Centennial 
Avenue was only a dirt road, and right off that dirt road was Myrtle 
Street. At the end of that street, we used to go to Mrs. Markusson’s 
house to buy penny candy. You won’t find penny candy any more. 

“I remember when the town started paving Centennial 
Avenue, our major thoroughfare. We kids would watch in amaze- 
ment. Even that was exciting to 10-year-olds. Our family was liv- 
ing on a small farm right where Hillside School is now. And the 
property went all the way back to the river. We had chickens, a cow, 
a pig and a goat, and I had to milk the cow every morning, and my 
father would milk it every night. 

“There was a time I remember having a fight with an older 
kid. So I ran to the cow, grabbed both udders and started squirting 
the milk right into his face, until he ran away. That’s something I 
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will never forget, and [ don’t think he will either. 

“T even had my own horse, which I used to ride down to the 
river. In the winter, I would throw my ice skates over the horse, and 
ride down to the river to ice skate. 

“IT remember one time seeing a chicken lay an egg. It was 
so soft it felt like a balloon. I kept tapping it, and all of a sudden it 
felt firm. That’s a great thing for a kid to see. 

“Our house was near the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and I 
remember going to bed at night and listening to the train whistle. I 
don’t know what it is, but there’s something about train whistles 
that just gives me a good feeling. 

“When I was 13 or 14, I used to caddy at the Nomahegan 
Golf Course in Cranford. It was a 9-hole course, and we were paid 
$1 for each bag. Most tips were 10 cents. And if a golfer tipped 
you a quarter, he was in great demand. Everyone wanted to be his 
caddy. This was the mid- to late 1930s, and the clubhouse sold the 
best ham sandwich I ever ate. It consisted of thick slices of ham on 
rye bread and cost only 10 cents. 

“Saturday afternoons were great because we used to go to 
the Cranford movie theater. We got to see two features, the news- 
reel and six or seven cartoons for 10 cents. 

‘Another thing I remember, when I was in my teens I would 
stand in the yard where it was just open fields and watch the sun set, 
and it made me feel like I wanted to travel and see the world. Little 
did I know that I would join the Marines, travel all over the Pacific, 
and see many beautiful sunsets, watching the red sun sink into the 
blue water making it appear purple. It’s something you have to see; 
it can’t be explained. 

‘Another thing I remember about living on a farm 1s waking 
up in the morning to the sound of a rooster crowing. I always had 
something to do and was never bored. Across the street from our 
house, there was an apple orchard and a real tall pine tree. To a kid, 
the tree seemed to reach the sky. I would climb it, even though I 
was scared. But the reward was, when you reached the top, you 
could see the Empire State Building in New York City almost 20 
miles away. 
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“When I sit and think back, there are so many things to 
remember, some good and some bad. Sometimes we seem to 
remember mostly the good ones, which is a nice thing. Cranford 
was and is still a great town to grow up in. My wife and I raised our 
6 children here, and we’re not planning on leaving any time soon.” 

Thinking about that boy who climbed a tree to see the 
Empire State Building, I realize that although Eddie was one of the 
older Lebanese I looked up to and admired, I really didn’t know the 
boy inside the man, nor the poet inside that boy. 


Paul DiLorenzo 


Recently, I spent time with Fred Rizkalla’s long time best 
friend, Paul DiLorenzo. Like many of us in that era, Del was born 
at home. He still lives in the house he was born in, with a few mod- 
ern modifications. He explained that: 

“Winans Avenue was a dead-end street, ending halfway 
down the block at the driveway to Rankin’s Coal Yard. The rest of 
the street was farmland, and I used a narrow footpath to get to my 
house around the corner on Meeker. When my best friend Freddie 
Rizkalla and I would go to the movies in the late 1930s, we would 
walk together from town, and Freddie would continue on 
Centennial towards “The Heights,’ where he lived. It would be 
about 10:00 at night, and the only light at the corner of Winans 
Avenue was a single light bulb hanging from a pole. The only other 
streetlight was at the opposite end of Winans, where it met Meeker. 
There another single bulb hung from a pole. In between the street 
was black, except for the faint light that came from the houses on 
either side. When I passed Rankin’s Coal Yard driveway, I always 
loaded up with small rocks because once I got on that long, dark, 
narrow path, I was on my own. And almost always, the dogs at the 
Berardinelli farmhouse on my right would start barking and come 
after me. I’d throw some rocks, yell at them, and run like hell. 
Trying to get home in that darkness at night was an escapade.” 

There was only one other house on that bleak end of Winans 
Avenue, and Del’s uncle and aunt lived there. They were Ernest 
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Colasacco and his wife, who everyone referred to affectionately as 
Mrs. Ernest. They owned that infamous billy goat you read about 
earlier. Del was able to clarify what actually happened back then, 
and who “got Mr. Ernest’s goat.” He described the goat as huge, 
black with sweeping black horns and matching whiskers. His uncle 
had that billy and three nanny goats that grazed on their farmland. 

When Del was 8 — 10 years old, he and his sisters would 
carry pails of water at midday to the goats. Interestingly, he 
explained that they had to offer the water to the nanny goats first 
because if the billy drank first, the nannies would refuse to drink 
because they could pick up his scent. 

Eventually, Del’s uncle obtained a second billy goat, which 
was brown. The two billys would fight at times, and one day the 


The gang’s all here in the early 1940s. Back row, left to right: 
Helen DiLorenzo, Mr. Dickerson, unidentified Black Hawk 
Indian, Ernie Colasacco (owner of the infamous goat), 
Yolanda and Dolores Coladonato. Next row, left to right: 
Guido Coladonato with his hands on the shoulders of his 
brother Carmen, Richie and Robert Kiamie, and 

Mr. Dickerson’s son Craig. 
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brown goat broke the black goat’s leg. And that’s when Ernest 
Colasacco asked Dominic Coladonato to butcher the animal. Joe 
DeGuire, who owned the Riverside Tavern in downtown Cranford, 
saw the head with those huge sweeping black horns and liked it so 
much he gave Ernest 23 boxes of wine grapes as payment for it. Joe 
took it to a taxidermist, had it mounted, and placed it prominently 
on the back wall of his tavern, where it loomed menacingly for 
years. Del, laughing at his play on words, said, “That’s who got Mr. 
Ernest’s goat.” Del continued: 

“Growing up in Cranford on Meeker Avenue leaves me with 
wonderful memories of my youth. Meeker consisted of Italian, 
Lithuanian and Polish families. Around the corner were Arabic and 
more Italian families. And everyone got along fine. In my small 
house, which my father built, 10 of us lived and grew up. My six 
sisters slept in one room in two beds. And my brother and I shared 
a small room. There was one dresser in each bedroom, and we each 
had one drawer that was our own. Our parents had their own small 
room. And that was it. We had a small radio in the house and noth- 
ing else electronic except the lights. We didn’t feel deprived, and 
we were happy. 

“When my mother needed milk, she would give us kids a 
dime and a clean quart bottle and send us over the railroad tracks to 
the farmer, who had a couple of cows. We got fresh milk and some- 
times we’d buy penny candy from that wise farmer, who knew what 
kids like. 

“Even though many hoboes had campsites along those rail- 
road tracks, we weren’t afraid of them. I never recalled any of the 
hoboes stealing from our families or beating up anyone. Sometimes 
they would come to our house and ask for stale bread or coffee. 
They always offered to work doing chores. When times got better 
in the late 1930s, they all disappeared, probably because they were 
able to find work. 

“At times, my mother would send us to Centennial Avenue 
to Fisher’s Meat Market to buy a bone that had some meat on it. 
We’d then go next door to Specht’s Grocery Store and buy bunches 
of vegetables. Mom combined the two and made us a delicious 
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soup for our supper. 

“T recall when there were trolley tracks where South Avenue 
is, and my mother would take us to Elizabeth to do a large food 
shopping. Sometimes she’d even get me a white shirt or a pair of 
pants in Elizabeth. We could ride the trolley all the way to 
Elizabeth for a nickel apiece. The cars were powered by overhead 
electric power lines. I think they were phased out in the late 1930s 
or early 1940s, and believe it or not, the owner of that Elizabeth 
market would not only deliver everything to our house, but he’d sit 
around the dining room table and talk to us for an hour or more. It 
was a different world.” 

At one point Del’s face lit up, and he said. “Here’s some- 
thing you never heard about. The ‘Biancoleen [phonetic] man’ 
would come to our house every two weeks.” I put my hand up to 
stop him and said: “Wait a minute, I remember 50 years ago, my 
Italian mother-in-law, Frances Gallo, telling me all about the 
Biancoleen man, who brought bleach for their wash, and I recall 
how much we laughed at the sound of the unusual name.” Del, 
knowing he no longer had to educate me, continued with his story, 
“The Biancoleen man would bring containers of bleach so my 
mother could do the wash.” Later Clorox, easily purchased in local 
Stores, eliminated the need for a Biancoleen man. Del then 
explained how they made soap at their home: 

“My mother saved all the fat from cooking and any animal 
fat we got from hunting. We’d build a fire under a large metal tub, 
put in the fat, add 12 cans of lye, some salt, a little water and, after 
it reached the boil, we’d remove it from the fire to let it cool. That 
which caked on the top was the soap. You removed that and 
reboiled it to refine it a little more. Usually twice was enough to do 
the job. We then cut it into small ‘cakes’ and put them in a bushel 
basket to be used on laundry day. Needless to say, it was so strong 
you didn’t dare use it on your body. 

“In 1940 or ’41, I left Lincoln School and went to the 7" 
grade at Cranford High School (CHS). We were told that ours was 
the first 7" through 12" grade class at CHS which nowadays only 
contains 9" through 12" grades. Fred Rizkalla and I walked to 
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school together every day. One of the ways we earned spending 
money was to trap muskrats and sell their hides to a local fur com- 
pany for a few dollars a pelt. 

“On the way to school one day, I found a large muskrat in 
one of my ‘sets’ under the Eastman Street Bridge. I knocked it out, 
put it, trap and all, in a burlap bag, threw it over my shoulder, and 
continued to school with Fred. At school, I dumped the bag into my 
combination wall locker and went to my homeroom class. Not too 
many minutes later the loudspeaker announced that there were 
some strange sounds coming from locker so-and-so, which was my 
locker, and would the owner please take care of it immediately. I 
hurried to my locker accompanied by my homeroom teacher who 
many years later became the principal — a very nice guy. 

“T opened the combination lock and out jumped the muskrat 
dragging my trap behind it. I stepped on the chain, grabbed the 
muskrat and the trap and threw everything into the burlap bag. I 
looked at my teacher, who said, “Paul. Take it outside and dispatch 
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it,’ which I quickly did.” 

Del reflected for a moment and then said, “Freddie Rizkalla 
was my best friend, and I spent a lot of time at his house. His 
parents, Abdo and Frances, were wonderful people, and Abdo was 
like a second father to me. His mother was a great cook, and I ate 
so many enjoyable meals at that house.” 

Bessie, Del’s wife, brought an unusual-looking walking 
stick into the room and handed it to him. She is from the very large 
Ditzel family, who were very involved in the Cranford community, 
and I remember many of them from my youth. Bessie explained 
that their daughter-in-law Ruth and son Chris brought Del the walk- 
ing stick back from Egypt. Ruth worked at Reader’s Digest and the 
president, celebrating her birthday, invited 100 guests to join her on 
a barge down the Nile. While Del and Bessie babysat their two 
grandsons, Ruth and husband Chris enjoyed the excursion in Egypt. 
The beautiful walking stick was made up of numerous goat horns 
cleverly welded together to form this most unusual walking aid. 

When we were kids, Del also used to catch poison ivy like 
the younger three Hobbie boys. I remember him walking bare- 
chested in the hot sun down Winans Avenue with a big smile on his 
face. He had Calamine lotion smeared all over his chest, covering 
that nasty poison ivy. I would itch just looking at him because we 
would always stay in our cool cellar, nursing that miserable poison 
ivy. Whereas it was a disaster to me, he never seemed to let it affect 
his lifestyle. 


Willie Cymbaluk 


Talking with Willie Cymbaluk the other day brought back 
some memories of life in Cranford and another perspective on the 
Winans Avenue state of mind. Willie is my good friend and the 
mechanic who continues to solve all my automotive issues. Willie 
related the following: 

“My father, Simon, and mother, Eva, lived in the town of 
Dehova in the Ukraine. After they were married, Simon came alone 
to the United States and worked to obtain financial security for his 
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family. He returned to Dehova, and after a while announced that he 
would go again to America to work and improve the young couple’s 
financial stability. Eva said, ‘No. I’m going with you.’ And thus 
my family came here and settled in Cranford.” 

As Willie related the story, he smiled, adding, “I was glad 
she made that decision. Otherwise, I probably wouldn’t be here 
talking to you.” 

I was telling Willie how disappointed I was in many of my 
college students. Whenever I asked them how many were regis- 
tered to vote, and how many of those actually voted, the numbers 
were appalling. He said, “They just don’t know how lucky they 
are.’ And then he related a story about his father Simon: 

“‘T remember as a youngster watching my father return home 
after work on Election Day. He always shaved, bathed, put on a 
shirt and tie, and then went down to the local school to vote. He 
told all of us that he felt it was an honor to be able to vote.” 

Willie reflected for a minute and said, ““That’s the main rea- 
son that I have voted every Election Day.” 

Life was very different in the United States during the early 
to mid-20" Century. At whatever point in time you’re reading this, 
whether it’s 2005 or a hundred years later, you need to understand 
that in the early 1930s the country was in the midst of a severe 
Depression, and for nearly a decade, many families subsisted on 
meager incomes. Frugality was a way of life for the entire family, 
even the children. For example, most houses were heated by wood- 
or coal-burning stoves or furnaces. Willie recently asked me if our 
family had sifted through the ashes from our furnace to recover any 
unburned coal. Then he told me a story about how he and a friend, 
when they were about 10 years old, used to walk along the railroad 
tracks looking for pieces of coal that had fallen off passing trains. 

He laughed as he recounted one such tale. It seems that as 
they walked along the tracks, they suddenly came across a large 
number of small chunks of coal littering the raised bed on which the 
tracks had been constructed. They happily and quickly filled their 
bags, congratulating each other on their extraordinary luck, when 
suddenly a very tough-talking lady approached them. She told them 
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to empty their bags and return her coal to her. Apparently, a train 
had stopped at the siding to switch tracks, and she had climbed on 
and then proceeded to kick off pieces of coal that were lying on the 
floors of some of the cars. She had jumped off the slow-moving 
train to gather up the fruits of her labor. When I asked Willie if he 
had returned the coal to her, he said, “Of course. She was the one 
who worked for it, so it belonged to her.” 

That story reminded me of one of my own Depression era 
tales, which I proceeded to tell Willie. I was about 9 or 10, and 
many kids on our block collected iron — any pieces we could find in 
the fields, streets and elsewhere, which could be sold to the junk 
man. Every week or two the junk man, riding in his horse and 
wagon, would go up and down the streets clanging his bell. It was 
difficult finding iron, and one day, while looking through our 
garages, I spotted my grandfather’s large, heavy anvil. Webster’s 
definition is, “A heavy, usually steel-faced, iron block on which 
metal is shaped as by hand hammering.” Although my grandfather 
probably had used his anvil often in the past when he had a horse 
and wagon, I figured now he only used it infrequently for repair 
work. It was unbelievably heavy, which is probably what saved the 
day for me. I couldn’t budge it. When I heard the junk man’s bell 
clanging, I went out to the street and explained to him what I had. 
He asked me if it was OK for me to sell it, and I assured him it was, 
but that I needed him to come into the garage to get it because it was 
so heavy. 

As we walked in the driveway toward the garages, Giddo 
came out of the side door, stared at the junk man for a second, and 
then asked him, “What business do you have with my grandson?” 
You should have seen the look on the junk man’s face as he backed 
away and headed out to the street. There was no way he could 
explain to Giddo the “transaction” between him and Giddo’s 9-year- 
old grandson. While I don’t recall his exact words, I remember 
Giddo putting his arm over my shoulder as he led me to the back 
steps for a calm discussion about what one could and could not sell 
to a junk man. I don’t know where Giddo got it from, but he was 
one patient man. Sufficient to say, I never again tried to sell 
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anything residing inside the outer perimeter of our yard. 

Willie continued with another memory of his own. He 
recalled collecting wood wherever he could find it for the family’s 
wood-burning stove. One day, he and his older brother Myron had 
cut down a good-sized tree and begun to saw it up into manageable 
pieces. They were stripping branches from the tree when a friend 
approached them and asked Myron how much money he had on 
him. The answer was, “A few bucks.” The friend said, “I’m going 
to California. Go home and get some money and go with me.” The 
15-year-old Willie watched the two of them walk away. He was not 
happy that he had to make a lot of trips to get all that valuable wood 
into his yard. As he was finishing the story, he turned to me and 
said, “I didn’t get to see my brother for over a year — when he 
returned from California.” 

Life was very different in the 1930s. 

Willie also completed a partial memory for me when I was 
about 12. Trading comic books was the big craze in the late 1930s 
and early ‘40s. And I couldn’t swap mine fast enough. My main 
trading partner was Georgie Ford, who lived upstairs over Fisher’s 
Meat Market on Centennial Avenue. It was a good deal because we 
kept getting to read new books without having to buy more comic 
books. (A few years ago, I recall seeing Georgie’s picture in a local 
newspaper. He sold cars at a local dealer, probably in Westfield, 
and had set a record that year for his huge number of sales.) 

Periodically, I would take my pile of used comic books to 
the service station where Spike (Steve) Rosich worked. It was a 
few blocks from Winans Avenue on the corner of Centennial and 
Myrtle Avenues. Steve would rifle through the pile of books, pick 
out a few, and then give me a quarter. (That was a lot of money in 
the early 1940s!) Spike was kind, patient and protective. On occa- 
sion, someone at the service station would point at me, growling, 
“You, kid. Scram. We’re busy.” Spike would immediately inter- 
cede and say, “Hey, he’s with me.” And then he’d make his selec- 
tions from my comic books. 

I was disappointed when he left for the Service and, later, 
devastated when I heard that he was reported killed in action in 
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Europe. Willie gave me the details I didn’t know. He said that 
Spike had transferred from the Seabees to a Navy assault group, and 
was killed when the Allies were establishing the Normandy beach- 
head in 1944, 


Slayman (Souma or Samuel) Hayeck 


In the first book, I recounted the story of how Sitto went up 
to “The Heights” in Cranford, the section of Centennial Avenue 
where Souma Hayeck had his general store. Souma’s store carried 
clothes, house wares and food. 

And that’s where the “Fates” entered the picture. The 
Roman adage, sic volvere Parcas (so spin the Fates), involves three 
Fates. One spins the thread, one measures the thread, and one cuts 
the thread. As the Fates would have it, Souma allowed Sitto to take 
dry goods on consignment (when she sold them, she would pay 
him). That started the family business in Cranford in 1921, which 
lasted until my father passed away in 1969. 

A controversy still exists about the origin of the term “The 
Heights.” George Wankmueller, from the Cranford Historical 
Society, thinks it’s possible that Cranford realtors may have so 
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named that section to designate its geographic location in town. My 
brother Ed’s opinion is that the Lebanese from Winans Avenue, who 
had to make that long walk up the hill to visit friends, probably 
dubbed it “The Heights.” 

Let’s take a closer look at the Hayecks, that important fam- 
ily that probably had the greatest influence on Sitto making the 
decision, “We’ll stay in Cranford for a while.” 

When Souma was 33, he married Mae Hayeck, his distant 
cousin, as was the custom among numerous Lebanese immigrants 
in America. Mae also was a cousin of Tom Tonoose Hayeck, who 
lived across the street from them on The Heights. After Souma and 
Mae got married in Brooklyn, NY, in 1903, the family moved to 
Bayonne, NJ, where Souma and his brother Joe started a perfume 
business. Eventually, Joe convinced him to give it up and go into 
the rug business there. Their business did well until the “big fire,” 
and because they didn’t have insurance, they were wiped out. 

That’s when Souma decided to open his general dry goods 
store next door to the home they had built in 1915 on the Cranford 
Heights. Souma connected his home to the store by an enclosed 
cellar passageway, so that he could go back and forth between home 
and store without being outside. Meanwhile his brother Joe married 
a doctor and moved away. 

In the meantime, the Hayeck family continued to grow. 
There was the first son, George, and then Fred, Lily and Juliette 
(Jay). Then the twin girls, Pauline and Evelyn, followed two years 
later by twin sons Jameel and Emil. 

The now 90-year-old Evelyn Hayeck Frankenberger, who 
still resides in Cranford, recalls as a little girl waking up and going 
downstairs to the store for a bit of breakfast. She also recalls that 
they had a huge back yard. Their orchard provided them with 
apples, pears and raspberries. 

In addition to their family of eight children, the Hayecks 
soon had this busy general store, which not only did a successful 
business in Cranford, but also drew many Lebanese families from 
nearby communities. They were attracted not only to the general 
goods, but Souma also carried the basic food staples and breads that 
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these families needed for their various Arabic dishes. 

Evelyn smiled as she recalled an event in 1918 or 719. She 
and her twin sister Pauline decided they would walk to St. 
Michael’s Church, which was in the center of Cranford, about a 
mile from their home. They were about 4 or 5 years old, and start- 
ed walking on Centennial Avenue toward town. Unfortunately, 
when they reached South Avenue, which was about three-quarters 
of the way, instead of continuing on, they took a right-hand turn and 
began walking towards Roselle, a neighboring town. 

By then, their mother Mae had realized they were missing, 
and soon the Cranford Police joined the hunt. As Evelyn describes 
it: 

“We were still walking, and I was assuring Pauline that I 
knew where we were going, when a motorcycle policeman with a 
sidecar pulled up next to us. I was told later we were in the town of 
Roselle. The policeman asked us where we were going, and I said, 
‘We’re going to St. Michael’s Church.’ He said, “The one in 
Cranford?’ And I said, ‘Yes.’ He said, ‘You'd better get in the side 
car.’ And he brought us home. My mother yelled, ‘Where were you 
going?’ [I said, ‘Church!’”’ 

Evelyn told me she remembers that her sister Jay used to go 
to our house on Winans Avenue after school to sew things with our 
grandmother. If it was before she was 21, and it probably was, the 
work was done in the apartment across the street, not in the Big 
House at 90 Winans, which was not completed until 1930. 

Evelyn remembers playing with our Winans Avenue neigh- 
bor Evelyn Azar and also attending Lincoln School. She and her 
siblings had to walk home for lunch, and could just about get back 
for afternoon classes because it was a long walk to The Heights 
from the school. She confided that she loved to stop at Jung’s 
Bakery on Centennial Avenue, where the Jungs made the best pas- 
tries ever. (I certainly can attest to their superb éclairs and cream 
puffs!) 

When Evelyn was older, she organized a team of bowlers 
from different CYOs (Catholic Youth Organizations), and they 
bowled at the now-defunct Clark Lanes. She later married Walter 
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Frankenberger, and they had two children, Pauline, named after her 
twin sister, and Walter, named after her husband. Walter passed 
away a few years ago, and Evelyn and live-in companion Diana 
Hospodarova reside in Cranford not far from Union County 
College. 

In 1940, at the age of 71, Souma died. Daughter Lily helped 
her mother run a very modified version of the business until her 
brother Fred returned from the Army in 1945. He bought the busi- 
ness from his siblings, and with his wife Joan, whom he married in 
1944, expanded their services to include catering to churches, 
organizations and private homes (I recall on several occasions Essie 
having Fred cater one of her family functions). 

Joan recalls the first time she met her mother-in-law Mae, 
who was a wonderful person, but was definitely the boss. Joan’s 
legs were rubbery at the first meeting, but eventually she grew close 
to Mae, who taught her how to cook all of Fred’s favorite dishes. 
Joan laughingly remembers, after she and Fred were married, that 
she wanted to impress the family. She had them to dinner, and fea- 
tured raw kibbe (lamb tartarre), which was a favorite. She was so 
embarrassed because she had put a lot of garlic in that dish. What 
she had forgotten was that, although most Lebanese dishes require 
ample helpings of garlic, you could put onions, never garlic, in raw 
kibbe. She still can see the faces of the family members after they 
had tasted the large helpings of her kibbe. 

Fred’s business prospered, and he was always counted on to 
provide food and clothing to people who were hurt by storms and 
other disasters. Mae died in 1953 at the age of 66. She had raised 
eight children and worked very hard with her husband Souma in 
establishing their family and business. Souma was highly respect- 
ed in Cranford, and often sat under the large tree in his front yard, 
counseling people who came to him for advice. Their daughter 
Evelyn is the last of the original eight Hayeck children. 

As Fred expanded his business further, the store became a 
place where people came to discuss community issues. Joan 
remembers how the back room of the store served as a center for 
political discussions, where townspeople, both Lebanese and oth- 
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ers, came to voice their opinions. Although sometimes the “discus- 
sions” became very heated, Joan enjoyed listening to the diversified 
points of view. 

From the time Fred energized the business in 1945 until he 
passed away in 1980, Hayeck’s served thousands of customers in 
Cranford and Union County. It was one of the oldest privately 
owned stores in town. After 1980, Fred’s son Sammy helped Joan 
operate the business. When Freddie, Jr., graduated from college a 
few years later, he and Sammy worked fulltime at the store, eventu- 
ally turning it into a popular restaurant and catering service. In 
2001, they sold the restaurant. Sammy moved on to work in the 
King’s Super Market chain, and Freddie joined his wife Andrea, a 
dentist, who also ran a Mexican restaurant in nearby Garwood. 
They have two children. Fred and Joan’s daughter Natalie 1s mar- 
ried, also has two children and lives in Millville, NJ. Now 85 years 
old, Joan lives with Sammy in Cranford just a few blocks from 
Winans Avenue. 

Today when I come off the Garden State Parkway and 
travel over the road that used to signify The Heights to us, I pass a 
large gas station situated where the Hayeck house and orchard had 
been. Next-door is a large restaurant, where Souma Hayeck had 
built his general store in 1921 Gust when Sitto visited Cranford!). I 
try to imagine the large Lebanese population as they used to con- 
verge on this place that meant so much for so long to so many peo- 
ple. 

Slowly but steadily, I kept receiving memories of Winans 
Avenue from those who grew up here. Some were older, some 
younger, but all enthusiastically recounted their recollections of 
their childhood on that diversified street. Probably 50% were from 
Lebanese families, and the other 50% from various immigrant 
groups, but primarily Italian. 


Albert Michael 


One day I ran into my cousin Albert Michael in a local 
supermarket. We talked, and I asked him for a photograph of his 
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parents, Aunt Fefe and Uncle Habeeb, for the sequel and to include 
any of his memories of his youth. In January 2005, I received a 
photograph and the following words: 

“Growing up on Winans Avenue was a young boy’s dream. 
There were always baseball or basketball games going on, and if 
there were an odd number of regulars, I would get to play, since I 
was one of the younger players. Generally it was Norm Koury and 
you against Ernie and whoever — mostly Bill Bennis. 

“Arthur Kiamie was one of my friends in my age group, and 
we were competitive. His older brother Richard was the peace- 
maker. When I would beat Art in marbles, he would get Richard to 
play me and win them back, mostly by making his own rules. 

“Cousin Ernie was a natural-born teacher, and taught me 
everything about basketball and baseball. He would take a chance 
on me and choose me for his team. Uncle Joe [Pop] would give you 
boys chores to do before you could play, and sometimes I would 
help Ernie. We would dig his portion of the garden, and the rest of 
you would dig yours. Once in a while, Ernie would go to the bath- 
room or have a bout with hay fever, and before I knew it you were 


Giddo’s nephew, Uncle Habeeb Michael, and his wife Fefe in 1962. 
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all gone. Then Uncle Joe would bring you back to your work. 
Ernie was always a good friend and helped me throughout high 
school, especially with math word problems. 

“My best recollection of you was your bouts with poison 
ivy. Every summer you got it bad. I remember once you were total- 
ly covered with Calamine lotion, standing only in your underwear. 
[Thanks a lot, Albert. I can vividly remember that miserable scene! 
Oh how I hated that Calamine lotion! It dried and stiffened your 
skin, making it almost as intolerable as the poison ivy.] 

“While we were both in the Army, we exchanged letters and 
wrote about conduct and our futures. Your letters were a morale 
booster and encouragement to further my education. Both you and 
Uncle Joe convinced me of the importance of a college education. 

“IT remember Mrs. El Khouri’s cherry tree. On our way to 
school, branches loaded with cherries would be hanging within our 
reach. We just had to jump and pick a few even knowing she was 
watching. [Most of those wonderful trees were behind her house, 
but this one was on the Winans Avenue street side, and some of the 
branches hung close to the sidewalk.] Although we were warned by 
our parents to ‘stay away’ from her cherry tree, Ernie had a plan. 
We would crawl along the hedges and, once under the tree, he 
would hoist me onto his shoulders. Well. As I was picking cher- 
ries, she came charging out of the house yelling at us and swinging 
a broom. We ran home passing the Kiamie house, where Mr. 
Kiamie [Aziz] witnessed the entire episode from his front porch.” I 
recall seeing “Uncle” Aziz and “Aunt” Sadie alone or with 
Lebanese family elders sitting and conversing for hours on that 
comfortable porch. Albert continued: 

‘‘T remember a Philco radio in your house, where we listened 
to Giants baseball. The radio was taped together many, many times 
because a lot of frustration was taken out on that radio when the 
Giants lost [which was more often than not]. 

‘‘T remember your father and grandfather building a basket- 
ball court in your backyard. At my class reunion, my friends recall 
playing on ‘Hobbie’s court,’ and shoveling snow off it in order to 


play. 
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“Uncle Joe loved sports, and I remember his covering the 
old beat-up baseballs with black tape and putting screws in splin- 
tered baseball bats so we could play. He could also play and was 
good at sports and an excellent swimmer. He and ‘Uncle’ Gabriel 
[Koury] would visit me when I was ill with throat infections, and 
would play cards to keep me company. I will never forget their 
kindness. 

“Ralph Koury was another good friend. When he discov- 
ered I could play chess, a game he loved, he would challenge me at 
every opportunity. We would play on his front steps where we 
always had an audience. Sometimes when I was winning, the board 
would accidentally get knocked over. We had many laughs about it 
years later. 

“T remember Uncle Joe taking you boys, Nemo [Koury] and 
I to Morgan’s Beach. I was included at your brother Ed’s request, 
and it was my first time at the beach. Cousin Mike put me on his 
shoulders and tossed me over backwards, head over heels. After 
repeated dunkings, I was forced to learn how to swim. Uncle Joe 
taught me how to float and doggie paddle. I recall that Ed and I 
were badly sunburned, since this was our first time at the beach and 
had only a towel to hide from the intense sun.” 


Uncle Bshara Hobbib’s Family 


The children of Giddo’s half-brother Bshara wrote their 
reactions to the book. Uncle Bshara and Aunt Marian had the fol- 
lowing children: Joseph, Anna, George, Norman, Louis and 
Catherine. Joseph, Anna and their parents have passed away. 

In early September 2003, my cousin George Hobbib wrote: 

“T read the book the day we received it. I couldn’t put it 
down. It brought back many fond memories of the visits our fami- 
lies exchanged — especially the times at the shore, at Lake 
Hopatcong, and the fun we had in your basement at Winans 
Avenue.” 

Just recently, my brother Mike wrote the following com- 
ments about our cousin: 
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“George was a bomber pilot. He flew the B-24 Liberator 
bomber. His assignment was in India. He flew over the hump to 
deliver gasoline into China. His other missions were bombing tar- 
gets in the Burma area. He flew over 50 missions. He was award- 
ed the Distinguished Flying Cross, and the Air Medal with two clus- 
ters. I never knew about these medals until George was in his 70s 
and I was visiting him. His children had framed them on the wall 
of his home. George was and is a very modest person.” 

In late 2003, George celebrated his 80" birthday when his 
family held a special party with over 60 people attending. How do 
I know? His younger brother Norm told me. How did this come 
about, considering I hadn’t seen Norm since the early 1980s? It’s 
all because of the book. Seems that the mail carrier delivering to 
Norm and his wife Yvonne Nahas (not Awad as I mistakenly said in 
the last book) Hobbib tried to fold the hard-covered book so that it 
would fit in the mailbox. Norm called, I offered another copy, and 
he came over to pick it up. 

When he stepped from the car, the sound of his voice and his 
facial features caused numerous images to quickly cross my mind. 
It wasn’t just of cousin Norman, but included a kaleidoscope of 
most of the members of his family — many long departed — and 
others of their Plainfield, NJ, home, which we used to visit on 
Sundays. There were many scenes I hadn’t seen or thought about 
for perhaps 50 years. What an experience! I think most of us get 
so busy in the numerous activities of today that the events and peo- 
ple of long ago keep getting further away from us. Anyway, it felt 
good to see him and the memories he brought. 

Coincidentally, as it turned out, a few weeks later Union 
County College, where I teach, offered a college communication 
course to senior citizens in the Union County area. It was to be held 
at a nearby Westfield senior citizen residence. I got a phone call 
from Norm and Yvonne saying they would be attending. 

For the next few months, I had the pleasure of sharing 
Monday mornings with Norm, Yvonne and a few dozen other stu- 
dents. It was a fun class and, as usual, I learned a lot from the stu- 
dents. Norm and Yvonne really kept “on the go” because they were 
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also taking a computer course at the college. 

Cousin Louis called me after he received the book, and we 
spoke at length about our childhood memories that had been stirred 
up by the book. He and his wife Anna still live in Plainfield. In 
April 2004, Louis wrote the following: 

“My memories of Winans Avenue are very limited because, 
although I was born there in 1926, a year or so later we moved to 
North Plainfield, and then in another year, to our permanent home 
in Plainfield. However, very vivid in my memories is the red 
Dodge truck my father had to peddle his vegetables and fruit. I 
think it was a 1933 model with storm windows on it for the winter, 
an awning on it for the summer. [I only remember that truck with 
the awning; never recalled the encased windows.| I think about 
once a month or so, we would clean out the truck, put benches in 
the back, and off we went to visit you guys. 

“T recall all the names: Kourys, Kiamies, Naomis, Winters, 
Habeeb [Michael], and also the Nordengrens who lived upstairs in 
your house. Going there once a month didn’t allow us to see those 
guys much. I remember playing baseball out in the street and bas- 
ketball in the back yard in front of all the garages. I was scared to 
death of the dogs. I think one was named Jackie. Your Giddo’s gar- 
den was areal marvel to see, and I'll never forget the pear trees that 
lined the driveway. Delicious! 

“There are many memories of playing hide and seek and tag 


Hobbibs and Thompsons in 
the 1940s. Joe and Louis 
Hobbib, second from left 
and far right, are sons of 
Uncle Bshara. Uncle Frank 
Thompson, second from 
right, pictured with his 
brother Shahan at far left, 
was married to our Aunt 
Margaret Sopp. Their sister 
Mae was married to 

Joe Hobbib. 
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down in the cellar and keeping our heads down when we ran so we 
didn’t get decapitated by the low-hanging steam pipes. Of great 
interest were the caged-in areas under lock and key that were off- 
limits to all of us. [I vaguely recall Pop had some kind of barriers 
to keep us away from his merchandise, which he stored in the cel- 
lar. | 

“The best part of our visit to Winans Avenue was when we 
all lined up in the kitchen and had dessert. Then there were the sto- 
ries and sermons your father used to give! We were a little too 
young to appreciate his stories, but he was always interesting to lis- 
ten to, very knowledgeable, smart beyond his years, always calm 
and in complete control of himself; a definite reflection on Giddo 
and Sitto plus the real guiding light in the background, your loving 
mother Essie. 

“Then the war [World War II] broke out, and a lot of the 
family and friends went off to war, and our visits became less fre- 
quent. Later on, one vivid memory I had was on my wedding day 
in 1952. Ann and I were married in South Plainfield and because 
your grandparents weren't able to attend the ceremony or reception, 
we drove out to Winans Avenue so Giddo and Sitto could see Ann 
in her gown. It was very touching for all of us! They were our 
‘grandparents,’ too!! [Giddo was not well and restricted to the 
house. Sitto, his nurse, rarely attended functions other than church.| 

“Gradually the years started to fly by, and we kind of lost 
touch as you and your brothers went off to college, Service, and 
marriage, as did our family. When I’m alone and think back, not 
much 1s recalled. But when some of us get together, then many inc!- 
dents come back to life. I hope this helps you with your journey of 
recollections.” 

What Louis — as well as others — wrote about the people I 
love so dearly (my parents and grandparents) was yet another 
reward for me. It had never occurred to me what our cousins 
thought about them and about Winans Avenue after they left. 

My cousin Catherine wrote to me after receiving the book: 

“T was up quite late that first night reading it. It did really 
bring back many memories. I especially had to laugh at the Morgan 
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and Charlie Beach ones. I can still remember the horse flies and 
swore I would never go there again. Also I recall taking the train 
from Plainfield to Cranford to meet your family to go to the shore 
because of the gas rationing. It was great fun. Imagine anyone 
doing such a thing nowadays. 

“It was great reading about Giddo and Sitto and all the fam- 
ily. They were all great memories and you brought them back to life 
for a while. Life is so short. We had better make the most of it. My 
brother George is celebrating his 80" birthday this weekend. I can’t 
believe it!!!” 

Because my grandfather Norman and his _ half-brother 
Bshara had the same father, it meant my Plainfield cousins, my 
brothers and I shared the same heritage. Our great-grandfather, 
Giddo’s father, was also their grandfather. Although we don’t 
know it for sure, chances are very good that our great-grandfather’s 
name was Joseph. At least two of his sons named their first-born 
son Joseph. This would be in keeping with the Arabic tradition of 
honoring their father in this way. 

During the time I was reading numerous letters in research- 
ing this sequel, I ran across a 50-year-old letter from Uncle Bshara 
to me while I was in Japan. What moved me so much about the 
brief letter was that it obviously had been written by him, and had 
to have been a major effort for him because of his limited literacy 
in English. I want to remind the reader that for most of us, writing 
in Arabic would be nearly impossible and he was writing in his sec- 
ond language — my Giddo and Sitto couldn’t write at all. I was so 
moved by this letter that I wanted to quote it here: 

“Dear Normon god be with yu. 

“T recived you letter I was very glad to hear from you in best 
of health evry on her sand you best Regard I enclose little givt for 
you Christmas I pray to the god be with you al tim 

“You Encl Bshara Hobbib 

“T cant riding mach englich.” 

Like most of the stateside correspondence that I received in 
those days, I read the letter once and that was it. However, in 
rereading it today, I see it in a completely different light: Uncle 
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Bshara making a concerted effort to let his brother’s grandson know 
he was missed and remembered. 

In March 2005, I spoke with Uncle Bshara’s son George 
about this letter. He provided me with additional information I 
hadn’t known. George said: 

“My father had learned a little English while attending an 
English missionary school for several years in Lebanon. On the 
other hand, he was quite learned in Arabic reading, writing, poetry 
and the Bible. I remember that my father used to write your Dad’s 
letters to the old country for him.” 

George closed out our conversation with a very interesting 
story about his father: 

“In the early 1900s, even though he was married, my father 
was asked to become a priest because of his comprehensive 
knowledge of the Bible. He couldn’t afford it at the time because 
he was raising a family.” 


Arthur Kiamie 


I just hung up from talking with Arthur Kiamie about the 
material he was sending me for inclusion in this book. I smiled as 
I reflected on our 45-minute conversation, in which there was not 
one second of “dead time.” We both animatedly told stories of our 
youth (barely allowing the other to finish), each story reminding the 
other of yet another story. We laughed. We both learned new things 
about that time. For instance, I said, “I didn’t know that. When did 
that happen?” And, following Arthur’s explanation, I would say, 
“Oh. I was in Japan in 1954. That’s why I didn’t know it.” 

I kept saying to Arthur, “Did you write that down?” And 
he’d say, “Yeah.” And go on with another memory. Arthur and I 
both have very busy retired lives. We rarely get to see each other, 
although we only live a few blocks apart. But whenever we do run 
into each other, it’s always a nonstop exchange of reflections about 
our families, and especially about our childhood. For example, in 
mid-February 2005, I stopped at the Kiamie Realty office, the suc- 
cessful firm that Arthur and his wife Yvonne had founded and have 
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operated in Cranford for many years. Arthur helped me identify 
some early Winans Avenue residents in several photographs that 
appear in this book. From the minute we finished our business as 
we walked to the front door, we found ourselves telling each other 
childhood stories from our block. I noticed a big smile on the face 
of an office associate as she listened to the two of us jump from sub- 
ject to subject, each one’s tale bringing a new memory that just had 
to be told. It’s part of the rewards of being graduates of the 
University of Winans Avenue. 

I returned from class one day, and there was a message from 
Arthur on my answering machine. Arthur’s message directed me to 
my front porch, where he had left a six-page letter for inclusion in 
Other Voices. The following are Arthur’s recollections: 

“T’m 68 years old and throughout my entire life Pve had 
some contact with members of your family. Our parents and grand- 
parents were friends long before I was born, to be sure. I would 
have loved to have heard our parents’ memories of all of those 
years. I’m sure there was much sacrifice, much joy and much 
mutual respect. 

“T remember my dear mother saying that my brother 
Richard was born when our family lived in the Hobbie ‘Big House.’ 
And as Richard likes to remind us, he was such a beautiful baby. 
Believe it or not, my father refused to enter his picture in the NY 
Daily News baby contest, as they were afraid of his being kid- 
napped. Apparently this was a reaction to the great tragic story of 
the time: the Lindbergh kidnapping. Whenever that story is told, 
sometimes by himself, Richard invariably grins and chuckles. I 
interrupted this writing to speak to him by telephone. He called 
from Kentucky. I told him that I was writing to you, and mentioned 
this story. He asked what has happened to him to cause such a 
change!! ‘What happened?’ he asked. ‘Seventy years, for one 
thing,’ I replied. He wanted to take credit for being the only baby 
born at home. My sister Gladys likes to remind us that she was 12 
pounds. And each of the five Kiamie brothers was born at 9-plus 
pounds. “First let me share my memories of some members of your 
family. 
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Giddo: Recently my brother William mentioned to Richard 
and me that he remembered my father and my Uncle Tom (Toufik 
Kiamie) had agreed that Boo Yusif [Giddo, father of Joseph] was a 
very intelligent man. I am happy that I happened to hear that com- 
ment because it is right out of the past and should be told to his 
descendants. Giddo was a big man, strong, gentle and definitely 
soft-spoken. He seemed to move around the yard with authority 
and assuredness. I had deep respect for him because he was the sen- 
ior Hobbie. I only heard wonderful things about him in our home. 
I remember that his conversations with your father were always in 
quiet tones and with obvious family love. I know that Giddo did 
some things during World War II for my mother, though my mem- 
ory of that is not clear. I learned about grafting a fruit tree from 
Giddo and your father. Giddo must have been quite a physical spec- 
imen in his younger years! 

Sitto: Frankly, I saw her as a sweet and dear lady. It wasn’t 
until after she passed away that I learned of her considerable 
strength within the family. I remember her usually wearing an 
apron, something that all the ladies wore in those days. I can see 
her working around the kitchen with your dear mother. I can still 
see her speaking with her son, your Dad. Sitto was small of stature 
and huge of character. I think that I missed the real power of this 
dear lady. My strongest memories are of her giving some instruc- 
tions to you boys in and about the large yard surrounding the home. 
And I guess she wasn’t hesitant about telling you what she wanted. 
If you don’t mind my saying so, some of you boys would banter 
back and forth with her as her instructions were not necessarily con- 
ducive to your schedules, perhaps causing you to be late for a ball- 
game or other event. But she always stood her ground, and you all 
were always loving in your comments. 

Your Mother: Aunt Esther really had her hands full with the 
work of the family, the house, cooking and otherwise involved in all 
matters. She most often had a smile on her face. She was a lovely 
lady. Her pride was her children. She was focused on each of you. 
Her expression ‘my boys’ was one of great endearment. She was a 
proud mother. She was a frequent visitor to our house, mostly 
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spending short visits with my mother. Certain nights, the ladies of 
the block would meet at one of the homes for tea. The men met at 
another house to play cards. The game was always whist. My Pop 
always had a drink for the men, though not one of them really had 
more than one drink. My Dad would nurse his drink all night. He 
considered it impolite not to have a drink while hosting the group. 
My job was often to open the card table in preparation for the men’s 
game. 

Your Dad: Your Dad was a big influence upon us, 
especially during the war. 

“But let me set the stage. I was born in 1936. At the age of 
5-1/2, I remember being in Long Island, visiting my favorite uncle 
and his wife. Someone came out of the back door and said, ‘The 
Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor.’ I don’t remember any panic on 
that day. I only knew it was bad. The adults probably spoke among 
themselves. But soon things happened in Cranford. I vividly 
remember my brother Charlie leaving to go to war. He was headed 
for California and the Pacific Theater. I was sitting up on the stairs 
looking down on the scene. My mother was at the front door speak- 
ing in confident terms to Charlie, wanting to reassure him of some- 
thing. I never quite understood that because Charlie was a man’s 
man if ever there was one. Then Charlie left. Mom closed the door 
behind him and collapsed on the floor. She made sure he never saw 
that pain. To this day, I cannot remember that episode without tears 
filling my eyes. What a woman! Like any other mother, she was 
caught up in those times. I am sorry to say that my Dad’s health 
failed him during this period, I am sure to some extent brought on 
by having his sons in the war. Brother William had volunteered at 
a very young age, following Charlie into the war. They gave years, 
saw a lot, and I am very sure missed their family. 

“Tt was during the period that your Dad made his greatest 
contribution to our family. He was a strong person and very caring. 
He cared about everyone, but I sensed strongly that he felt my 
Mother and Dad were giving a lot. He helped us during this trying 
period. JI remember his taking clothing fabrics to other lady 
seamstresses who were working for my mother and later picking up 
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‘the goods’ for her. That is how she made money to feed us younger 
children. I sometimes accompanied him on these trips. Uncle Joe’s 
influences continued into the better times that followed, that 1s, 
upon the return of William and Charlie to our home. Your father 
was also the air raid warden of our street. I would hear him call out 
in the evening to whoever had lights showing through drawn 
shades. He had an armband he had to wear. He was the civil 
defense block leader. He was also a vestry member at the church. 
In a lighter vein, did you know that your Dad shared many a laugh 
with us in the post-war period? He had a good sense of humor. He 
had opinions. And he spoke freely with us. We were very close to 
him. We respected him. My Mother enjoyed whenever your Dad, 
Mother or grandparents came to our house. One last point that I 
recently told you, as I have to your brother Eddie. Uncle Joe 
expected a lot of each of his sons. He would discuss events of the 
day with my older brothers. And occasionally poked a little fun at 
his boys. Never in an unloving way, but yet his observations about 
you all were always candid. In recent years, my brother Robert 
would occasionally reflect upon Uncle Joe’s philosophy, always 
with respect. I think Robert concurred for the most part. We were 
more than friends. He was respected and appreciated. 

“I know that you each have told the stories of your tremen- 
dous garden to your children. Let me add one story. One day, when 
you, Ernie and Ed were required to do some weeding in the garden, 
one of you stood (I think it was you, Norm) protesting the chore. 
After a bit, Ernie, who had his head down focused on setting a 
world record in order to free himself from the torture, yelled at you, 
‘Come on. Let’s get it done or we’ll never get out of here.’ Dad’s 
agenda must have interfered with your sporting plans. You were 
never overworked, but you did have chores. And Dad was the boss. 
I am positive that you guys would win the Gold if weeding were an 
Olympic event. 

“T can still picture your yard, the front yard, the house, the 
driveway, the pear trees, the garden, the garages and, of course, the 
basketball court. My but a lot of good guys played on that court. 
No one was ever turned away from playing. The one-hand set shot 
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was the order of the day. Driving to the basket was difficult because 
of the pole holding up the backboard. HORSE, OUT and Two-on- 
Two were played religiously. 

“It was interesting to me in those years how our ages ran. I 
was one year older than Eddie, who was one year older than my 
brother Robert, who was one year older than your brother Bobby 
[and I was one year older than their brother Richard]. We were all 
active at church. I ‘graduated’ from the choir to become an acolyte 
in quick order. That had to do with the deficiency in my singing 
voice. Eddie was in the choir, and he also became an acolyte, per- 
haps for other reasons. Robert also became an acolyte. Bobby was 
kept in the choir as long as I remember. I seem to remember that he 
could sing quite well. [Bobby also later became an acolyte.] 

“Ernie was a great teacher. To this day, I believe that Ernie 
taught me and many other kids more about sports than anyone else 
did. He was a true teacher to every kid that wanted to play the 
game. And the family tradition of basketball success, right down to 
the great-grandchildren of Giddo and Sitto, I suspect, had its roots 
firmly set on the dirt court of your youth. I remember years ago 
reflecting with Ernie about our playing basketball and almost apolo- 
getically saying that I hadn’t been good enough to make Coach 
Martin’s basketball team. Ernie responded that all of us that played 
on that court played better than most kids. He was right. 


Arthur Kiamie’s 
“Uncle” Joe Hobbie 
and sons Eddie, left 
and Ernie, right, in 
the early 1940s. 
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“My recollections of the time require that I mention Artie 
Sawyer, who was the quarterback, basketball starter and shortstop. 
A three-letter man in the Class of 1955, he batted second in our 
Varsity lineup of 1954. I remember Ed on the mound. He threw a 
knuckleball as well as a fastball and curve. I remember going to the 
mound to offer assurance and support [Arthur played first base]. 
For some reason, I seem to picture his smile. He was mostly happy 
on the mound, but he also played the outfield. However, I never 
saw him play his senior year [he ran track]. One great satisfaction 
to me was seeing Eddie play Varsity basketball in the early ‘50s. 
He had a lot of poise, and I seem to remember that he was a team 
player who knew where he was on the court at all times. In other 
words, a smart player as well as strong and tall. 

“I spoke to him a few days ago at his law office. We were 
alone and had a chance to reminisce. We laughed about a few mem- 
ories. He reminded me of the time that I had perhaps nine Cranford 
High baseball players, including Ed, in my 1940’s wooden-bodied 
Plymouth station wagon. It had a canvas roof, a 6-cylinder engine, 
and apparently termites. While negotiating a turn, one of the rear 
wheels struck a corner storm pipe at Elm and High Streets. All of a 
sudden, the entire back right side quarter panel, and also the rear 
door, fell off the car, leaving most of the guys still seated, but in an 
open-air vehicle. No one fell out. The body just fell away. Their 
howls continued until we got back to the high school. That might 
not sound funny now, but had you been in that wagon.... 

“Your mother called him ‘Eddie,’ and I seem to have always 
called him similarly. I now address him as ‘Ed,’ to clients ‘Mr. 
Hobbie, and sometimes ‘the Judge.’ 

“T recall once when I was a painting contractor, I had a 
contract with the phone company. I needed help and Ed was 
available. A wonderful man by the name of Mr. Iverson engaged 
me to paint 800 wooden phone booths throughout the county. Some 
were located in taverns in the roughest parts of the county. I simply 
handed out the work orders, and the six or seven men would go off 
in different directions as | would. We had interesting moments. 
Today, I would not send someone alone. 
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“My last story regarding Eddie 1s how proud I was of his 
going to Dartmouth, then being voted president of his class [student 
body]. When he passed the bar, that was big. And of course when 
he was appointed a judge! 

‘And you guys made me a Giants fan. My personal favorite 
was number 51, big Johnny Mize. It was no accident that I played 
first base. My favorite story occurred one summer day. Things were 
very quiet on the street. I was sitting on our front porch and sud- 
denly the stillness was shattered, your front screen door burst open, 
and out came you boys. You guys were really mad about some- 
thing. There was a bit of loud yelling. The Giants had lost a game 
that day. These memories bring smiles to my face. You guys were 
really into sports. 

“T need to say a few more things before I finish this labor of 
love. My memories would not be complete if I did not bullet point 
a few items. They are of: 

“The Winter family sharing their new TV, which was the 
first one on the block. We used to listen to ‘the galloping hoof 
beats’ of the Lone Ranger’s great horse Silver on the radio. 
However, I was disappointed in the size of the Lone Ranger and 
also his horse Silver. After all, I had older brothers who were stur- 
dier than the actor. To this day, I really respect Margaret Winter and 
her husband Connie for welcoming the kids into their home at 7:30 
p.m. on Thursday nights. 

“Sam Koury — Ella May, Billy, Mary and Jane’s father — 
showing movies on the side of his house. I still see the light of his 
projector piercing the darkness and landing on his screen at the front 
of the driveway. Many years ago, I had a visit at fire headquarters 
[where Arthur was chief] from his daughters Mary and Jane. That 
was great. 

‘“’Uncle’ Gabriel Koury firing his Damascus steel-barreled 
shotgun at the end of the war. His sons would be coming home! He 
fired one shell for each of his boys, and one for each of the other 
soldiers he knew. I can remember his setting the box of shells on 
the tree stump in his side yard. I just happened to be there. 

“Tony Iaione, our neighbor and master builder. His lovely 
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wife was Jenny and his son was Billy. Billy has attained the finest 
of reputations as a master builder himself, and his sons are working 
in the Iaione Development Corporation. Billy was a darned good 
tackle for our Varsity. Coaches Grayson and Avery would pull him 
off the line and have him run goal line charges as a fullback. Boy 
was I proud of him. On top of that, he was an outstanding discus 
and shot-put star for our Varsity track team. All that ability, and yet 
so much a gentleman. 

“John Vassallo, who was a community leader, a Board of 
Education member, Planning Board member and successful banker. 
He was a dear friend of us all. 

“Al Michael, who was two years older than I and beat me at 
every game. He could do everything. He was the leader, and as one 
of the little guys, I followed his lead. The Michaels were a close 
family. I respected his parents immensely. Al has been successful 
at his work and in raising his family. He has been a vestry member 
at Trinity Church. Al’s brother-in-law Bob Shimkus (husband of 
Al’s sister Bertha) had been a dear friend to me. He died some years 
ago. He was areal man of character. I still miss him badly. I con- 


Arthur Kiamie on 
his trusty steed 
around 1940. 
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sider Bob to have been one of my very best friends in life. 

“Raymond Pasienza lived next door to me, and was my 
brother Robert’s age. I remember sitting with him at the corner 
razor blade factory, waiting for a car to come along Centennial 
Avenue. Sometimes the wait was considerable. Now it is some- 
times impassable. Ray loved trucks and eventually became a truck 
driver. Ray passed away some years ago. 

“My cousins Helen, Laurice and Ginger Kiamie grew up at 
the end of Winans Avenue, on Centennial. Ginger was a cheer- 
leader, and graduated a few years ahead of me. I can’t imagine 
sweeter people than these wonderful women. 

‘A brief aside: I believe we all came through a tough time 
in our country’s history. Sons were in the war! We had many 
heroes among our family friends. Yes, we all knew on the block 
that our older brothers and friends were putting their lives on the 
line. There were many. Mitchell, Sammy and Ralph Koury; the 
Azar and El Khouri brothers; the Naomi brothers; the Vassallo 
brothers, and the Rizkalla brothers. Al Michael’s uncle Ferris 
Nader survived the Bataan death march. When relief reached him, 
I heard that he weighed 85 pounds. Talk about serving your coun- 
try! And I remember my brothers Charlie and William often saying 
that no one looked as good in a uniform as did Nicky Vassallo. 
Nicky was lost in a post-war accident — his mother never gave up 
wearing black. It was something no one could fix. I remember the 
empathy felt by our entire family. Within our home and to this very 
day I had two heroes: They were, of course, Charlie and William, 
who served our country, Charlie in the Navy and William in the 
Army. 

“Your father had me paint the Big House before he passed 
away. He never questioned my price. And, candidly, I couldn’t 
have charged him enough. That is a big house! I stayed with it and 
did a really good job for him. I always suspected that Uncle Joe 
might have known his health was failing, and wanted me to put the 
house in A-1 shape, which I did. 

“One day in the early ‘80s I encountered your brother Eddie 
in the driveway of his law office building on South Avenue. He was 
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smoking a huge cigar while he had one of his sons weeding the 
shrub bed. I remember kidding with him and his son. Ed said 
something like, “You know, Arthur, they have to learn.’ All three of 
us laughed. Somehow that little shrub bed didn’t measure up to the 
rows and rows of the homestead garden, but the idea was still intact. 

“My wife Yvonne will tell you that I have read that first 
book many times, still laughing at some stories. But I will treasure 
forever specific items in the book. My father representing your 
father with your mother’s family, as was the custom of the day. The 
accurate description of my father as a distinguished man. The won- 
derful revelation of your raiding the ‘cookie jar’ and Giddo telling 
you to follow him to the back step, and his sure counsel. I love that 
story. I have told it many times. Your father saying that Sadie 
Kiamie was a beautiful person. He saw what she went through and 
admired her resolve. 

“T’m sure that I missed a lot. Let me close by saying that I 
had heroes in our family and on the block — people I could look up 
to. The sense of family was strong in every household. It was a 
unique time, a challenging time. A time of rationing, of buying war 
bonds, of going to the movies and seeing newsreels that portrayed 
Japanese as monsters with buck teeth. Yet societal rules did not 
allow for much of what is commonplace today. We are children of 
parents and grandparents who came to this country for opportunity. 
They adapted to the culture, obeyed every rule, and became great 
Americans themselves. 

“To dramatize the ethic of family pride and pride in being 
American, let me repeat brother Charlie’s wonderful story. After 
Pearl Harbor, when everyone was joining to fight the enemy, 
Charlie discussed with Dad which branch of the Service he should 
join. My father responded, ‘My son. We didn’t have an army in 
Lebanon. But here in America, there are two papers given when 
you finish your service to the country. One is honorable, and one is 
less than honorable. Bring me back the one that says honorable.’”’ 

“He did. As did his loving brother William and each of the 
warriors of Winans Avenue.” 
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The Sam and Margaret Koury Family 


Each letter and phone call provided me with a little or a lot 
of news about our family and our culture — both directly and indi- 
rectly. The Selean (Sam) and Margaret Koury family, my father’s 
cousins from Oneonta, NY, had lived across the street from us for 
many years during our childhood. Abruptly, they moved back to 
Oneonta, and over the years I heard very little about them, except 
that Sam, Margaret and daughter Jane had passed away. I sent 
“Junie” (Selean, Jr.) a copy of the first book, and then we talked by 
phone. He gave me his sister Ella May’s address in California, and 
I sent her a copy, and gave Junie copies for his siblings in the 
Oneonta area. 

The first reaction I received was from Ella May, who now 
calls herself May Laing. She wrote as follows: 

“What a wonderful feeling | had when I opened your 
envelope, and how appropriate for the day, my 76" birthday. 
I cannot thank you enough for giving me back my childhood, 
as well as my young adult life. 

“We left Cranford when I was 21 years old. I had never 
known any other home than Winans Avenue. Everyone there was a 
part of my family. We left Cranford because my father had a moral 
obligation to his uncles. It took all of us a great deal of time to 
adjust to that new way of life in Oneonta. I, for one, never did. I 
married in 1949, and left Oneonta shortly afterward, always home- 
sick for Winans Avenue. 

“A little trivia that you might be interested in. Your brother 
[Marhoom] Edward and I were playmates. He was born in May and 
I was born in August of 1927. I remember him well, with his plaid 
bathrobe. Sitto would let me play with him in his room. She would 
run me off if she thought that he was getting too tired. I remember 
the mourning period of his death. His coffin set in the living room 
across the front windows. Flowers filled the room from ceiling to 
floor. When the pallbearers carried him from the house, everyone 
threw colored Jordan almonds at his casket. All of us kids couldn’t 
understand why we were not able to pick them up and eat them.” 
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After reading this part of Ella May’s letter, I called Lebanon- 
born Helene Kiamie, who has provided a wealth of information in 
many areas. Essentially she said that the almonds were thrown at 
the casket to remove the evil spirits that had claimed the life of the 
departed one. In late March 2004, I was telling this story to Nabil 
Eid, owner of the Phoenician Bakery in New Brunswick. He 
explained that in Lebanon, if someone below the age of 20 died, it 
was treated as a celebration. They would throw flowers, almonds 
and anything else that would be appropriate for a wedding. Getting 
back to Ella May’s letter, she continued: 

‘As the years went on, your mother and [ became very close. 
I guess I was the daughter that she did not have. I worked for the 
phone company til we left Cranford. I would do her hair on Friday 
or Saturday, when I was off work. The block parties we used to have 
were the greatest. Everyone was invited, and good times were had 
by all who attended. 

“You know, the first grown-up date I ever had was with 
William Kiamie. He took me to his college dance. I kept the dress 
for a good many years afterward, with many happy memories. Sitto 
and I didn’t get along too well, but Giddo and I did. I look back 
now and realize they were the grandparents we didn’t have. 

“I never forget my Lebanese heritage. I have many regrets 
over the years, the greatest of those being that I never took the time 
to learn the language fluently. The other, keeping up with the old 
families that I loved so well.” 

Junie’s younger sister Mary, a childhood playmate of mine, 
called from Franklin, NY, near Oneonta, to reminisce about her 
days on Winans Avenue. Like her sister Ella May, she thought of 
Giddo and Sitto as the grandparents she never had. Her last name 
is also Laing, as she and her sister married brothers. Sadly, Mary’s 
husband passed away in late 2004. Her brother Bill recently wrote 
a note saying, “The book took me back many years.” And he signed 
it, “Bill, aka, Billy.” He lives near Oneonta in Otego, NY. 

Reading the words of the Koury sisters, and recollecting 
similar words by Margaret Naomi Winter and Robert Kiamie, I 
came to understand for the first time the role that Sitto and Giddo 
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played in the neighborhood outside our walls. They had an impact 
as nurturers and counselors to many of the children on the block. 
Junie and I had talked by phone at great length about his 
memories of our childhood. He sent the book to several families in 
and around Oneonta, who had roots in Cranford, and I heard from 
some of them. For example, in early December 2003, I received a 
letter from Josie Gilmour, Sam Monser’s daughter from Oneonta. 
She was having lunch with Mary Koury Laing, and was interested 
in reading about people she knew who appeared in the book. She 


wrote: 
“It’s been a lot of years since I’ve seen anyone from 


Cranford. When all the old timers were still around, I remember 
many visits from your people.” 

I sent Josie a copy of the book, and received a late 
December letter as follows: 

“The book arrived on Christmas Eve day, at the same time I 
was on the phone with my brother Philip from Bethesda, MD, and 
I was telling him about it. He’s retired CIA, and had two 2-year 
assignments in Beirut. So he got to meet a lot of relatives. 

“Years ago my Giddo Monser took my Dad to Lebanon to 
fetch a bride. They married in 1924 and came to America. I was 
born in 1925, my sister in 1935 and three boys in the middle. The 
oldest brother died in 1975, age 48, and my mother never got over 
that, as you can well imagine. She died in 1985, and my Dad in 
1997, just short of his 92" birthday. My mother’s mother and 
Holley Calale’s mother were sisters, so I guess we’re connected 
somehow.” 

The Holley Calale connection to me is that he married my 
grandfather Philip Sopp’s sister, Selma. 

“IT can remember many Sunday rides from Oneonta to 
Cortland, Homer and McGraw, to the Calales, Ossits, Yamans, 
Abdallahs. My sister Jane’s second husband, Bob Hazzard, went to 
high school with Harry Calale, and they keep in touch. 

“Your book has given me so much to think about in the past. 
Your Big House sounds like ours. My mother was only 17, my Dad 
19, and we lived with my grandfather, his two daughters and a son. 
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I didn’t know who lived up and who lived down — they were always 
around. My Giddo also had a Route, vegetable truck and a little 
driver who looked like Sammy Davis, Jr. His wife, Sitto, died at 41, 
SO We never got to see her, and my mother’s parents never came to 
this country. My father had told my mother he would take her back 
to Lebanon in two years for a visit, but it was 30 years before they 
went. All her records — birth, baptism, etc. — were destroyed in the 
Catholic Church fire in Nebeh, so she gave herself two birthdays: 
January 1 and July 4 (neither right). 

“T wish now that we had paid more attention when younger 
about our heritage. Now there’s no one left to verify much. We 
learned the bad language, as most kids do, much to our folks’ dis- 
may. 


“My 48-year-old daughter is a great cook. She kept after my 
mother to give her recipes, which weren’t written down anywhere 
because she couldn’t read or write until years later. My mother 
went to night school to become a citizen, to write her name and very 
little else. Her recipes were always a little of this, a little of that, 
everything measured in the fingers and the hand. Eventually they 
figured out a few things: kibbe, lamb stew, luby (string beans and 
lamb) and a few others.” 

About 11 months later, I received a phone call from Josie’s 
sister Jane, and the following week this letter from her came in the 
mail: 

‘Reading the book gave me such warm feelings, making me 
appreciate more than ever our Lebanese heritage. We were so 
blessed to have had a loving home, with strong family loyalty. The 
‘extended family’ and friends among our Lebanese communities 
make me think we must all be related. Only in later years did I real- 
ize what resources were placed inside me — strength, moral values 
and integrity, work ethic, loyalty, compassion. Weren’t we lucky! I 
didn’t even know that we had far fewer material things than others 
had. 

“T just talked with my brother Phil. He is a powerhouse of 
knowledge, with a memory like an elephant. He started bringing up 
names and stories until we were laughing hysterically. He said he 
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would make a special trip up here so that we can all meet. We must 
arrange a get-together up here in Oneonta or Cortland next summer. 

“The book made me so hungry for knowledge about the 
many family members | never knew. I retired from SUNY Oneonta. 
I loved my work, but needed to escape the cold winters. So we 
spend six months in Florida living in an aviation community — every 
home has an airplane hangar. The streets are taxiways to a 6,000- 
foot runway. Wonderful people and great fun. 

“Briefly here is some information about my family. Giddo 
Joseph Monsour died when my father was 14. Giddo had taken my 
Dad, Selime, and Uncle Shaheen to Psalean to be baptized. While 
there, they found a wife for Dad. Poor Mom, Bether Shamas, from 
Antelias, had to leave her whole family and come to America. She 
knew no one, spoke no English, but was the best Mom ever! Her 
sister Marhaba married Toufik Hobbib (and so it goes).” 

So you see, I start with a family I know, and end up with 
names, people, places that are foreign to me. And yet as they tell 
their stories, familiar names, people and places turn up, and it 
reverts back to our childhood perception — somehow, everybody 
seems related to everybody else. That was long before I ever heard 
or understood “six degrees of separation.” 

Another person Junie Koury asked me to send the book to 
was Madolyn Monser Danzi, who also lives in Oneonta. Later she 
wrote to me, and then we talked by phone. She said her “family 
came to America from Nebeh [Lebanon] by way of Brazil in 1905, 
and settled in Cranford on Winans Avenue.” She continued: 

“My parents, Francis and Shelby [Nader] Monser lived there 
until about 1921 [Giddo, Sitto and Pop arrived in Cranford the same 
year the Monsers left]. Our family name used to be Monsieur, but 
was changed to Monser when they came to the United States. In 
fact, my oldest brother, born on Winans Avenue, was named 
Monsieur. To make matters more complicated, my father’s real 
family name was Shaheen, and he always kept that name on all his 
legal papers, even though we went by the name of Monser. We 
were related to the Hobbies on my mother’s side, the Naders, back 
in the old country. 
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“In addition to my brother, my sister Marion was born in 
Cranford. My brother was a beautiful red-haired boy who died 
from diphtheria at the age of six. My father worked in the silk mills 
[probably Shaheen’s on Winans Avenue] until 1921, moved to 
Oneonta and worked in the silk mills there until he could get a job 
on the D&H Railroad, where he worked until he retired in the 
1940s. 

“T well remember your family coming to visit us in Oneonta. 
Also Daddy and Gabriel Koury were great friends. Uncle Gabriel 
used to bring his sons Mitchell and Roofie when they visited. As 
Selean Koury can tell you, our home was home to everyone. 
Mommy and Daddy made everyone comfortable. I also remember 
visiting Cortland, as we spent many summers there with the Ferris’s 
and Sopps.” 

During our phone conversation in April 2004, Madolyn told 
me that her sister Kate had come to Winans Avenue last fall to see 
if I could help her find out where the 6-year-old Monsieur was 
buried. Kate photographed my house because I wasn’t home. I 
asked Madolyn to pass on my phone number so that we could coor- 
dinate a future visit. Also, during that conversation, Madolyn told 
me that her sister Marion had stayed with a family in Cranford years 
ago while she was attending design school in New York City. 

Another point of interest again illustrated how so many of 
our families were related somewhere back in Lebanon. Madolyn 
told me that Josie Gilmour’s grandfather was a brother of 
Madolyn’s father. She said they were all from Nebeh, that small vil- 
lage where the Catholic Church had burned down, destroying so 
many of our forebears’ records. 


Billy laione 


In the early 1950s, I received a letter from my mother, Essie, 
while I was away at Davis & Elkins College. In keeping me up to 
date about local happenings, she wrote, “Cranford won its first foot- 
ball game today. Bill Iaione did good, they say.” The “they” were 
probably some of my brothers who attended the game. Billy was 
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the strapping next-door neighbor who played tackle and fullback on 
Cranford High School’s football team. Years later, Billy and his 
wife Barbara had raised two sons, Kevin and Darren, who made 
their own positive marks on their various high school sports teams. 
Now in 2004, Billy was reminiscing about his early days in 
Cranford. He was a few years older than my brother Eddie, and 
they shared some local escapades. He chuckled when he told me a 
story regarding my brother Ernie. 

“Carmen Coladonato and I were about 10 years old and got 
a bunch of kohlrabi. We sat down across the street on the Koury’s 
steps and began peeling them to eat them. Your brother Ernie came 
over and asked what we had, so we showed him. He asked to taste 
one, did so, and said, ‘These are even better than my grandfather’s.’ 
Neither of us dared to say a word because that’s where we got 
them.” 


Tony Pavics and the Azar family 


Tony lives in the old Azar home down the street. He’s been 
discussing the book with his sons and grandchildren. His in-laws — 
the original Azar family — have all passed away. He recently invit- 
ed me over to talk about the first book and his memories. The 87- 
year-old has a wry sense of humor, and I thoroughly enjoy our occa- 
sional discussions. His story mirrors many on the street and the 
central role the home, the family, even the physical house and yard 
played in our emotional lives. 

He had met his wife the late Helen Azar while both worked 
at Western Electric in the early 1940s, along with 25,000 others 
at the Kearny Works. She was a coil winder and he was a tool and 
dye maker. As the country was on a war footing, Western had 
converted its product line to support the war effort. Tony and Helen 
were married in 1943 and moved in with her family, as many cou- 
ples did in those days. Her widowed mother Mary, brother Albert 
and sister Nancy all lived in the house with them. It was a little 
crowded, especially after Tony and Helen’s twin sons, Tom and 
Bob, were born. On weekends, when all the Azar children and 
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grandchildren visited Mary, the house got very busy. After a num- 
ber of years, Albert, Nancy and Mary built a house across town, and 
the center of weekend activity moved to where the grandmother 
was. 

Morris Nicholas married Helen’s sister Evelyn and moved 
into the upstairs apartment. When I worked at Builders General 
Supply in the late 1940s, I often delivered lumber on the truck with 
Morris. He was an interesting, gregarious person. Tony told me 
that Morris had worked with his father making felt hats before 
working at Builders General. Tony recounted the days when 
Morris’s health was deteriorating. 

‘‘T remember the day he was to check into the hospital. First, 
he walked behind the house and picked some cherries. From his 
facial expressions, he seemed to be drinking in the peaceful atmos- 
phere of the large yard. Then he went to the hospital. We never 
spoke again. The next time I saw him was when I paid my respects 
at the funeral home.” 


The Family 


Among the people who responded to the book were my own 
family — brothers, children, in-laws. Here’s just a sampling. 

Sometime after the book was distributed, brother Ed and his 
wife Pat hosted an impromptu celebration for the completion of the 
book. Brother Bob and his wife Joyce were visiting them in 
Westfield, NJ, so Pat called and a friend and I came over for what 
turned out to be a memorable evening for me. 

We all laughed a lot, remembering stories of our youth. I 
wish that it had been videotaped because the event happened over a 
year ago and the main thing I remember is how enjoyable it was. 
Some of you probably will assume that it was because of the sur- 
prise. That certainly added to the enjoyment, but it was only one 
factor. What was the surprise? 

After we had been there for a while, the doorbell rang and 
Ed disappeared for a short time. A little later, we were all invited 
into the kitchen area, where the “surprise” waited for us. Centered 
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in the middle of a delicious-looking buffet was a huge tureen of 
La Mala Femina (my favorite dish) that had been delivered by 
Ferraro’s restaurant. The surprise was carried off perfectly and 
deliciously. 

The six of us were seated around the dining room table as 
we reminisced. In discussing our childhood, at one point we were 
talking about how tough it was on our mother Essie, trying to raise 
five sons and serve the needs of nine people while living under 
Sitto’s constant scrutiny and commentary. I believe I had just men- 
tioned that I recalled Essie crying a lot during some of that period. 
Bobby seemed pensive, then leaned back with a small smile and 
began his story. “I remember when I was about 7 or 8 and sleeping 
in the bedroom with my brothers. We heard Essie crying in the next 
room, and she said to no one in particular, ‘I feel like running away.’ 
And I said...”” Then Bobby stopped, during a very long pause trying 
to gain control of his emotions as his face mirrored the feelings of 
that little boy so long ago, until he quietly and haltingly added. 
“I’m coming with you.” And the table was silent. 

We all have experienced very special events in our lives. 
That evening will always remain as one of mine. 

During the course of the evening, we exchanged many sto- 
ries. I asked Bob if he would jot me a note detailing one special 
story. 

He later wrote: “A few years ago, my daughter Karen was 
attending a medical lecture by a renowned pediatric oncologist 
(cancer specialist), who was discussing the long-range medical/psy- 
chological effects cancer and its treatment had on children. She 
mentioned a book pertaining to this subject written by Wendy 
Hobbie Hammer [my brother Mike’s daughter], stating that it was a 
must-read for people involved with children’s cancer. After the lec- 
ture, Karen introduced herself to the speaker and said, ‘Wendy is 
my cousin.’ To which the specialist said, “Well. She is the guru in 
that field.” Karen felt appropriately proud and quickly passed the 
story on to her parents who, in turn, called Wendy to express how 
proud they were of her accomplishments. Wendy was very humble 
in receiving the story, but we are certain she deserved the accolades 
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given to her.” 

Back on the subject of Essie, let me add that as she grew 
older she, by her own admission, had a happy, fulfilled life with 
family and friends she valued. My brother Mike recently reminded 
me that, “she had a very good relationship with Lucie Crisanti, who 
lived above the ‘shoe hospital’ on Centennial Avenue. They often 
would have lunch at each other’s homes. Lucie lost her brother 
Augie in World War II.” 

My brother Ed recently told me about Essie, vintage 1980: 

“Our daughter Laura was about 13 at the time, and was 
babysitting her brothers Ted and Mark. They heard noises outside 
the house, became concerned, and called Grandma Essie in 
Cranford. Jon, brother Ernie’s son, happened to be visiting his 
grandmother, and she told him to pick up a baseball bat, get his car 
and drive her to our house 10 minutes away in Westfield. When 
they pulled up in front of the house and got out, Essie told Jon to 


Grandma Essie on Christmas 1983 with, from left: Wendy, Jimmy, Michael, 
Norman, Kay and Mike. Grandson Joey was not present. 
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Grandma Essie with, from left: Jan, Jeff, Ernie, Jon and Jerry. 


take his bat and walk around the perimeter of the house and check 
it. Thinking better of it, Essie took the bat from Jon, and began the 
security check, with Jon following close behind. Their search did 
not turn up anything, but the children knew they could always count 
on their spunky grandmother and cousin Jon.” 

My brother Ernie and I have talked about the book on sev- 
eral occasions, and he chided me for not putting in the “car story.” 
So here it is: We were in our early teens, and Pop had parked his 
car in the driveway. Ernie and I had learned to drive even though 
we were Officially not old enough. So we jumped in the car and 
drove to the end of the block at Meeker Avenue. I suggested to 
Ernie that, as I had driven it one way, he should drive it back. He 
did, and Pop was waiting for us. I think Pop yanked Ernie from the 
car and gave him a whacking. To this day, Ernie thinks I conned 
him. He’s probably right, but I’d like to think of it in modern terms. 
A football player commits a foul against another player and the 
second player retaliates, also violating the rules of the game. The 
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official only sees the second player’s retaliation and penalizes him 
(Pop whacks Ernie). 

Let me end this visit to the Winans Avenue state of mind 
with a story I recall. It didn’t take place on Winans Avenue, but it 
wasn’t far away. It involved a way to make a little spending money 
for a 9 or 10 year old. I’m pretty sure which of my close friends 
worked there with me, but I don’t know if he wants to be part of this 
“confession.” So let’s leave it as an unidentified friend from the 
block. The scene was a greenhouse, where we were hired to essen- 
tially sift dirt and transplant seedlings into small pots, which would 
then be sold by “the boss.” 

The greenhouse was owned or run by one of the cruelest 
human beings I have ever seen. He always seemed very angry with 
everyone. The other adults who worked there were his wife and an 
elderly woman who was either his mother or his mother-in-law. We 
felt at the time that it must have been his mother-in-law because 
how could anyone ever treat his mother as he did that woman. His 
wife was kind and patient with us when explaining our responsibil- 
ities. She was always screamed at by “the boss,” but we never saw 
him hit her. But the older woman — she looked like somebody’s 
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Grandma Essie with, from left: Gregg, Chris, Jo, Meg and Norm. 
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Grandma Essie next to Mark with, 
from left: Laura, Patty, Ted and Ed. 


frail little grandmother — got the entire treatment. Physical and ver- 
bal abuse! My memory is that old woman, a kerchief on her gray 
head, constantly cried, often wailed as he cursed at her, struck her 
and kicked her at times after he had knocked her to the ground. The 
wife often sobbed, but a severe look from “the boss” kept her from 
saying anything. 

Eventually, after a week or two, I had to say something at 
home and I told my father. He explained that he couldn’t butt in on 
another family, but that it was OK for me to quit that job. My friend 
and I both quit the job, and for several days we talked about the 
inhuman cruelty that this horrible man was exhibiting. We needed 
to do something, but we were much too small to confront him. One 
evening, we made our way through the wooded area on the other 
side of the greenhouse (I was so angry I wasn’t even afraid of catch- 
ing my nemesis poison ivy). We each picked up several small 
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stones and lobbed them toward the greenhouse. We waited long 
enough to hear windowpanes breaking and the wonderful angry yell 
of “the boss” before we took off toward the security of a nearby 
Street. 

Some years later, when I was old enough to drive, I slowly 
drove by the area, but the greenhouse was gone. All I could think 
about was what had happened to those two oppressed women. 
Whatever it was, I felt it could not have been good. My friend and 
I have never discussed working there or what we did that night. I’m 
sure he felt the same guilt as I did for breaking the law, but I hon- 
estly did not regret my actions. In fact, this is the first time I have 
ever discussed it. After we quit, my father explained to me that 
there are different kinds of people in this world, and as I grew up I 
would find out how to avoid or deal with them. Of course, he was 
correct on both counts. 

Surprisingly, there was a postscript to this story. In late 
February 2004, Ernie, calling from his home in Wilmington, NC, 


Grandma Essie with, from left, 
Melissa, Bob, Joyce and Karen. 
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and I were talking about our youth. Somehow we got to talking 
about this new book, and I decided to share the above story about 
the greenhouse incident because I felt he could relate to it. As I 
began the story, he interrupted me with information and details that 
I had forgotten. He told me the name of the boss, said we were paid 
five cents for each flat we prepared for the seedlings, and corrobo- 
rated the name of the friend from our block. Ernie had also been 
involved, but I had completely forgotten about his presence on the 
job and the “late-night raid.” Regarding the abusive treatment of 
the two women, he, too, thought it had been the mother-in-law and 
the wife of “the boss.” He added that several times “the boss” had 
shoved him while berating him about his work on the flats. Ernie 
agreed he was a very cruel, nasty man. This was the first time we 
had discussed it since the incident 64 years ago. 


The girls: Grandma Essie with granddaughters, 
from left, Melissa, Wendy, Karen, Laura and Meg 
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Chapter Four 


Winans Avenue Grows Up 


In the previous chapter, we heard the other voices of people 
who were part of the Winans Avenue feeling during our early child- 
hood. Now let’s turn the calendar to the late ‘40s and °50s to hear 
what others have to say about how life looked at that period. 


Helene Kiamie 


My dear friend Helene and her children, Lynn, Karen, 
Elaine and Charlie, responded to the book with additional stories 
about their years on Winans Avenue. Lynn especially remembers 
sitting in the shade of a huge tree in our yard with my mother Essie, 
grandmother Sitto and her own mother and other women on the 
block. Elaine called and also wrote about her father Charlie’s 
stories, and ended the letter saying, “Daddy is smiling from 
Heaven.” Karen wrote the following from her new home in Florida 
(she and her family had lived in North Carolina for years, but 
recently moved): 

“I grew up knowing and loving the entire Hobbie family 
as my own. The accounts of stories and family history, along with 
the wonderful photos, brought back so many wonderful memories. 
I was glued to the pages, and couldn’t put it down. As I read, it 
was as if we were all sitting in Mom’s living room talking. Our 
ancestors would be proud. Thank you for sharing our history in 
such a loving, fun way. You’ve immortalized us all.” 

And Helene echoed, “I am proud that my grandchildren 
have learned so much about their grandfather Charlie through 
the book.” 

In 2004, Helene and her children revisited their time on 
Winans Avenue, and later growing up around the corner 
on Burchfield Avenue. They shared some more of their thoughts. 

Helene wrote: 

“T recall arriving at Ellis Island in 1948, and having to stay 
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Newlyweds 
Helene and 
Charlie Kiamie 
in 1948. 


overnight. I was sitting alone, looking at the many unfamiliar faces, 
who also were required to stay overnight. Suddenly, a gentleman 
came and sat next to me, and to my surprise asked me in Arabic 
where I would be visiting. I replied, ‘Cranford.’ And he said, 
‘That’s where I am going.’ One week after I arrived at my Aunt 
Mariam Azar’s house on Winans Avenue, she gave me some money 
and asked me to walk up the street to your parents’ house to pur- 
chase a dozen eggs. When I arrived at your home, to my surprise, 
the gentleman I saw at Ellis Island was sitting on the sofa in the liv- 
ing room. He explained that he was en route from Africa to 
Lebanon, and had stopped to see your family. Everyone was in 
shock including the man about the coincidence. Unfortunately, 
I can’t remember his name. 

“From the time I came to the United States, I looked up to 
Uncle Joe [Pop] and Aunt Esther [Essie]. During the time we lived 
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on Winans Avenue, Sitto would always brag to the neighborhood 
ladies about how early my laundry was out on the line. Bless her 
heart, I would wash the clothes in the evening to get a head start on 
hanging them out in the morning [to catch the early morning sun]. 
Since we lived upstairs in the four-family house across the street 
from her, Sitto had a good view of the clothes line.” 

Earlier in 2004, Lynn wrote: 

“What a wonderful trip down memory lane I’ve enjoyed 
from the book. I felt like I was sitting on the bench in your fami- 
ly’s yard with pear and cherry trees blowing their scents all around 
me. While grocery shopping, I don’t see a pear without visualizing 
the jars of canned pears with sliced lemon wedges that were such a 
treat.” 

I remember those few lemon wedges that were in every jar 
of pears. They were absolutely delicious, and I know several of my 
brothers and I vied for those rare delicacies. Lynn continued: 

“My husband Ralph was able to learn about lots of my mem- 
ories through the book. Uncle Joe and Aunt Esther would be so 
proud of their family’s stories. Sitto always referred to me as 
‘Arabieyi’ (Arab girl) because she said I looked so much like my 
Dad.” 

Elaine’s thoughts of September 2004 include memories of 
spending so much of her youth and pre-teen years on Winans 
Avenue. She wrote: 

“It was very uncommon to visit my grandmother [Sadie] 
without walking down to see Uncle Joe, Aunt Esther and especially 
Im Yusif [mother of Joseph, aka Sitto]. I remember always being 
made to feel as though I was the most special and gifted child of the 
universe. Needless to say, I never wanted to leave that cocoon of 
love and go back to Burchfield Avenue, where Daddy was so busy 
and away from home much of the time, and where Mommy was 
simply far too busy to indulge my every pampering need! Uncle 
Joe, Aunt Esther and especially Im Yusif always did. 

“We loved to go there when they were watching “Peyton 
Place’ on TV so we could see what was happening in that long- 
running soap opera about life in that New England town. I can 
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close my eyes at this very moment and see Uncle Joe in a red shirt 
sitting under the cherry tree with Daddy, and we children running 
all around his property enjoying the innocence of a happy, carefree 
childhood. 

“Aunt Esther would always carry out a large tray of cottage 
cheese and jam servings for one and all. Im Yusif would hold court, 
talking with my Grandma about anything and everything. I used to 
wonder what Winans Avenue was like when the two of them were 
young. I bet they ruled the roost. 

“T recall sitting in the kitchen of your house with everyone, 
and being fascinated with the large sink. On very special occasions, 
Aunt Esther would allow me to do dishes with the pink Lux deter- 
gent. Sometimes Uncle Joe would let me visit the cellar to view all 
of the brown boxes of treasures downstairs. How disappointed I 
was at an older age to learn that, alas, those brown boxes did not 
hold the pirate’s ransom — just undergarments from a time long ago 
and perhaps forgotten. 

“T also remember how horrible and sad it was when Uncle 
Joe — really the only grandfather I had ever known — passed away. 
It was one of the few times I witnessed Daddy crying. I felt such 
a large void in my life, and even though Grandma and I still visited 
Aunt Esther and Im Yusif, it just wasn’t the same. So many of the 
visits were spent listening to Im Yusif while she sat in the rocking 
chair talking about Uncle Joe and wondering aloud why God had 
chosen to take her son. Aunt Esther would still serve us wonderful 
treats, but the sadness was almost tangible. 

“T also remember exactly when Im Yusif and Aunt Esther 
passed away, but the memories are far too painful for me to write 
about at this time.” 

Helene’s son Charlie recently shared his memories of grow- 
ing up on Winans Avenue: 

“T felt like I grew up in farm country, with so many fruit 
trees, DelNero’s farm down the street, and eggs from your house. 
Boy, what I’d give for some canned fruit or your Mom’s apple pie; 
getting rhubarb from Mr. Koury’s garden — I love sour stuff; eating 
fresh fruit from all the trees around us. It was free and unlimited. 
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“There was always a sense of one big family. The adults on 
the block looked out for all the kids, not just their own. We played 
baseball in the then-empty lot from where the Dramatic Club was 
built. It also was fun playing in the street, especially when it was 
still half-dirt/half-paved. We looked forward to the summer, when 
Bob, the Good Humor man, would traverse the block. Many times, 
one of the neighborhood parents would buy us all ice cream. 

‘Although some of his sons had grown and moved away, I 
recall several of us used to line up for haircuts from your Dad. The 
way he cut so much hair without electric machines still baffles me. 
It was wonderful being able to roam and explore at will, without 
adult supervision. Boy has that disappeared with organized 
children’s activities and fear by parents of leaving their child 
unattended. 

“I can honestly say, and I’ve said this to many people many 
times, I wouldn’t trade growing up on Winans Avenue for anything, 
anywhere in the world!” 

Karen has raised three lovely children, and is now living in 
Florida. Lynn, Karen and Elaine all worked at AT&T (following in 
their father’s footsteps). And Charlie, father of two, just retired 
after many years teaching special education at Cranford High 
School. For the past 12 years, he served as the head of the Cranford 
Education Association, the union that represents the school district 
employees (also following in his father’s head-of-union footsteps). 
The School Board attorney, Anthony Sciarrillo, was quoted in a 
recent article in the Cranford Chronicle: ““When they look for the 
definition of statesman in Webster’s Dictionary, it’ll be Charlie’s 
picture they see.” 


Bill Bennis 


Our family friend for at least 60 years, and one of Sitto’s 
favorites, Bill called to tell me his reaction to the book. We laughed 
about the memories tied around the cars that he had driven in his 
late teens. And then he told me a story about Sitto, a story I had not 
heard before. I asked Bill if he’d mind writing about it for inclusion 
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in the sequel. Here’s what he wrote. 

“This is a brief note to outline the sequence regarding the 
story your father told me years ago relating to his mother [Sitto]. 
As I recall, the story was as follows. 

“Your father as a very young boy spent the day with his 
mother selling dry goods door to door. On one of the calls your 
grandmother made, she opened her suitcase and spread her wares on 
the floor so that she could exhibit her merchandise. Her customer, 
the lady of the house, inquired about an item that your grand- 
mother had to go outside to her cart to get. While Sitto was outside, 
the customer stuffed a pair of nylons down her dress. Your father, 
having witnessed the customer’s action, was shocked and 
embarrassed, and remained silent when his mother returned with the 
merchandise. 

“After concluding her business with the customer, your 
grandmother proceeded to gather her items and put them back into 
her suitcase. Upon completion, she walked over to the customer, 
reached down the front of her dress and said, “Oh yes. I also have 
to take these nylons back.’ I believe this is simply another example 
of the astuteness of our beloved Sitto.” 

As Bill’s words were being typed into my computer, my 
mind wanted answers to several questions: What, if anything, did 
the customer say or do? What was the expression on her face? 
What was my father’s reaction at that moment? And lastly, what did 
Sitto say to him as they pushed their cart to the next customer’s 
house? Unfortunately there’s no one left who can answer these 
questions. But for sure Pop’s on-the-job training by Sitto must have 
been something to behold. 

I ran into Bill in July 2004 at the high school in nearby 
Clark, NJ. Id stopped there because Ernie was up from North 
Carolina to run a basketball clinic. When I walked into the gymna- 
sium, I saw Ernie, going on 75 years old, conducting a clinic for 
about 200 youngsters. I had forgotten how effectively Ernie plies 
his trade — teaching how to shoot a basketball. For about an hour, 
he had those kids and myself spellbound as he passionately 
conducted his hands-on seminar with very effective results. When 
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he was finished, he walked over to say hello, and off to my right I 
saw the ever-smiling face of Bill Bennis. He, too, had stopped to 
see the “Shot Doctor” before Ernie left town. Seeing both of them 
brought back warm childhood memories of 58 years ago, when they 
both, as young men, were excelling on the basketball courts. 

While I’m on the subject of Ernie and his life-long dedica- 
tion to basketball, in December 2004 the Cranford Chronicle car- 
ried a story about Ed Leibowitz, of Westfield, a coach for more than 
25 years and currently the author of a new guide for coaching bas- 
ketball. I obtained a copy from nearby Barnes & Noble of his inter- 
esting book, /t Takes More Than A Whistle To Coach Basketball. So 
why is Ed Leibowitz appearing in this book? Because on page 42 
I was surprised to read the following: 

“The mechanics of shooting a basketball could fill an entire 
book unto itself. Sometimes, especially in the beginning of the sea- 
son, you may even want to devote an entire practice to shooting. 
When I was young, we used to play basketball at a junior high 
school in Plainfield, NJ. The principal of the school was Ernie 
Hobbie, a wonderful person and a huge fan of basketball. He would 
open the gym and let us play for hours and he would work on shoot- 
ing with any player who would listen. 

“Some days, Ernie could make 8 out of 10 foul shots with 
his eyes closed. His mechanics were flawless. The key to Ernie’s 
success came from his being a natural teacher and his ability to 
articulate his message successfully to anyone who would listen. 
Much of what I learned about teaching shooting, I owe to him. 
Ernie Hobbie became so proficient at this skill he eventually left 
educational administration and became a professional shooting 
instructor at the high school, college and professional level. His 
son, Jerry, now an assistant coach at Fairfield [University] led the 
nation in foul shooting while playing at Fordham.” 

When I called Ernie to tell him about this, he said that Ed 
Leibowitz had sent him a copy with a “too generous note.” 
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Danny Caruso 


Danny Caruso was a close Cranford friend. After reading 
the first book, Danny wrote. 

“It brought back many good memories. What a great treas- 
ure, a family history for the Hobbies, their relatives and friends to 
have. My first time facing Giddo sitting in his chair as we came 
through the side door was unforgettable. He was big and strong and 
his stare scared me. He had a voice to match his physical make up, 
but after he got used to seeing me at the home and figured I was not 
a threat, he always smiled and said hello. Sure made me feel better. 

“T recall clearly Sitto in her chair in the kitchen, and she and 
your Mom cooking, although your Mom always seemed closer to 
the stove. Not until I read the book so many years later did I real- 
ize what a strong woman Sitto was, and what an influential part she 
played in the family. It’s a typical history of hard work by immi- 
grants and generations of success. Something that might only 
happen in America. 

“Keeping in touch with your Lebanese roots and customs is 
something I hope your family never lets go of. I think my family is 
drifting too far from its Italian heritage. There are many portions of 
the book that I would love to discuss with you. Many of my 
father’s best friends are in the book.” 

After several phone conversations between Danny and me, 
he wrote again sharing some boyhood memories that paralleled the 
Lebanese immigrant experience. He wrote: 

“As a teenage Italian immigrant who came to Cranford to 
work in his brother’s Walnut Avenue barbershop, my father, Joseph 
Caruso, needed a lot of advice and guidance on the ways of his new 
country. Language was, of course, a key to making his way in the 
U.S. He often told me he ate ham and eggs for weeks after his 
arrival because that was the only food he knew how to order. 
Judging by comments from some of his best friends, I believe he 
turned to other immigrants who had been in America for some time 
for help. He wanted to know how to dress, act and other things 
young men needed to know to be accepted. In addition to his own 
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relatives and other Italians who provided guidance, he often turned 
to the Lebanese community for help. 

“Tom Hayeck, who owned a shoe store on Walnut Avenue 
near the barbershop, was one of his best friends. Also Caesar 
Hashim, a Lebanese photographer married to an Italian woman, and 
the very successful Shaheen brothers were all very good friends of 
my father. All I believe were Lebanese. Tom Hayeck was one of 
the regulars at a once-a-week poker game my father enjoyed so 
much. The poker game moved from house to house, and I loved it 
when it was our turn because they ordered sandwiches and I never 
tasted better pastrami. The Hashims always brought gifts at 
Christmas, and our family loved them as if they were close 
relatives. 

“The Shaheens once offered my Dad a role in a real estate 
deal, but my father was not a daring person and turned it down. 
From what I recall, my father should have taken the offer because 
he missed out on making some money. 

“We had many Italian friends and close family. After my 
father took over the barbershop on his brother’s death, he joined the 
Rotary Club and his range of friends expanded. These conclusions 
about immigrants helping each other are only based on my 
memory from years ago, but I’m certain my father reached out for 
help to others who came from foreign lands. I know that any immi- 
grant who came to my father for help got it. As I recall it, there 
appeared to be an exchange of information and assistance among 
the ‘foreigners’ of Cranford, and it crossed the lines of what coun- 
try they came from. It must have worked because the families 
thrived and grew to be successful in all facets of American life.” 

After re-reading these words from Danny, my mind focused 
on my early memories of Sundays at his house. Usually a bunch of 
us kids would stop in front of his house and start yelling, “Hey, 
Danny.” In a little while, he would come to the front door and say, 
“Just a few minutes. I’m still eating.” And those few minutes 
seemed like hours, and occasionally if we called again, his mother 
would come to the door and tell us, “Danny’s eating. Why don’t 
you go play?” We never answered, but moved a little farther from 
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the house. After about another 15 minutes, Danny would come 
bolting out of his house with a bat, glove or whatever sports equip- 
ment was seasonally appropriate, and join us amid cajoling, like, 
“For crying out loud. What took you so long?” (Many years later, 
I understood Danny’s dilemma when I married into an Italian fam- 
ily and learned about the lengthy traditional multi-course Sunday 
meal many Italian families followed religiously.) 


John Bilney 


One evening in mid-February 2004, I arrived home and 
began playing the messages on my telephone-answering recorder. 
Among the voices was that of Danny Caruso asking me to call him. 
His nonverbal message was that the news was not going to be good. 
I called to learn the sad news that our former classmate and friend 
John Bilney had died. I considered John to be my best friend in 
high school and first year of college. 

His death took me back 60 years, when we first met at the 
old Cleveland Grammar School when we were both in 6" grade. 
The winners of each grammar school’s marble championship — 
Lincoln, Sherman, Cleveland and Roosevelt schools — met in a tour- 
nament to decide on the overall winner for Cranford. John repre- 
sented Roosevelt and I, Lincoln. It’s not because he played well and 
beat me, but he was friendly, kind and sensitive to how I felt being 
eliminated from the tournament that made me like him. The next 
fall we went to Junior High School in the High School, which still 
had grades 7 through 12. 

We were in several classes together, but enjoyed the late 
Ollie West’s algebra class the best. That very charismatic teacher 
made learning a lot of fun. John and I would race one another to 
see who could solve a board equation first. It was usually a one/two 
finish followed by a smile and wink passing between us on opposite 
sides of the room. 

We used to play table tennis in his basement endlessly. 
In fact, I used to play left-handed and John convinced me to switch 
to my right hand, which improved my game dramatically. Because 
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I was older, and got my car license first, we sometimes double dated 
or went to basketball tournaments at the Elizabeth Armory. 

Recently, while cleaning out one of my closets, I came 
across my 50-year-old Army duffel bag filled with letters from fam- 
ily members and friends. Among this cache were two dozen letters 
from John. There was so much I had forgotten about where he was 
during this period. The letters ranged from late 1951, when he cap- 
tained the Newark Rutgers University basketball team, to his two 
years in the Army, when I received correspondence from places like 
Ft. Leonard Wood, MO, Seattle, WA, Alaska, Fairmont, W.VA, and, 
finally, San Francisco, which was probably his last assignment 1n 
the military. There’s no question that John loved San Francisco. In 
February 1954, he wrote: 

“You asked how the West Coast compares to the East — it’s 
like comparing night and day! One Sunday we drove down the 
Coast Highway to Santa Cruz, and it’s beautiful...All sheer rocky 
cliffs and mountains. And the homes here are beautiful. You’d have 
to drive 50 miles in NJ to find a house as beautiful as the average 
one in California. Everything is new and modern. There is practi- 
cally perpetual summer here, and it is reflected in the design of the 
homes. My military base, Ft. Scott, is right at the base of the 
Golden Gate Bridge. The city of San Francisco is built on huge 
hills; right in the center of Frisco there are streets at 60-degree 
angles. The house we’re living in is just eight blocks from the 
beach, and we can see it from the picture window in the living 
room. Norm, we wouldn’t even consider returning to the East if our 
families were out here. There are enumerable cases of people com- 
ing to California on their honeymoon and never returning to their 
home state.” 

In March 1954, John wrote, “Just four more months, and Ill 
kiss the Army a fond adieu.” On my way to Japan, we briefly 
stopped at Camp Stoneman, which according to John’s April 1954 
letter, “is the stopping off place for everyone going to the Far East. 
Maybe we'll be able to get together for a day or two. If you go by 
troop ship, you'll go through San Pablo Bay, then into San 
Francisco Bay and under the Golden Gate Bridge. Our camp is at 
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the base of the bridge.” That was as close to seeing John as I got 
because when you’re part of a large troop movement, you don’t get 
to pick and choose your free time. In July, after I arrived in Japan, 
Essie wrote, “John Bilney came by to say hello the other night. 
He was sorry he didn’t get to see you in California. He looks fine.” 

In October 1954, John wrote saying that he was living in a 
four-room apartment in Linden and would be going on an interview 
in New York City for a job with IBM. John got that job and had a 
long successful career as a manager with IBM. He lived in Atlanta 
for a number of years and eventually retired. From a business card 
he sent me, I learned that he had become a sales associate with 
Buckhead Brokers Realtors in Atlanta. Other than seeing John at 
two high school reunions, we lost touch, both involved with our 
growing families and careers. John later moved to Florida. 

He passed away in October 2003, but Danny Caruso only 
learned about it when Leo Johnson, another former classmate (who 
also passed away recently) called John’s home in Florida in early 
2004 and was given the sad news by John’s daughter. I hadn’t seen 
John for a number of years, and at that time he and his wife Helen 
were enjoying their children and grandchildren and preparing for 
his retirement. John was a kind, intelligent and sensitive friend with 
a great sense of humor. He was another one of the “class” people I 
had the good fortune to know and be positively influenced by. His 
son Jim told more about John in his eulogy of his father: “I realized 
how lucky I am because I had the greatest father, the greatest friend 
and the best tennis partner over the past 47 years.” 


Al “Red” Lehrhoff 


My friend Al (Red) Lehrhoff called one early Sunday morn- 
ing to talk about his boyhood memories that came back to him in 
reading the book. Red was involved with our family, especially 
Erie, after I left Union Junior College (now Union County 
College) and went away to college and then to Japan. We talked 
about different memories, but the story about Red that stands out for 
me was one that appeared in the now-defunct Elizabeth Journal 
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over 50 year ago. It read as follows: 

“Two unidentified young boys venturing on the ice-covered 
Rahway River yesterday afternoon were rescued from drowning by 
five Union Junior College students. The children had walked to the 
center of the frozen river when thin ice gave way. Their screams 
and those of other children on a nearby river bridge attracted the 
attention of the college students on their way home from classes. 

“Forming a human chain, the students edged out on the ice 
and effected the rescue, although two of them, Albert Lehrhoff, 19- 
year-old of Maplewood, and another unidentified youngster from 
Newark, got a cold bath when the ice broke beneath them and they 
slipped into the river channel, which is about 4 feet deep. 

“The rescued children, said to be between 6 and 8 years old, 
were brought from the water shivering and frightened, but other- 
wise apparently none the worse for wear. They thanked their 
rescuers and ran home before the arrival of police.” 

So Red was a hero — a wet, cold and shivering one, 
but nonetheless a bonafide hero. 


Donna Staples 


Several months ago, I received a letter from Donna Staples, 
our friend Doug’s widow, sharing her reaction to the book. She 
lives in Wilmington, NC, not far from my brother Ernie and his wife 
Jan. In fact, Donna has become their close friend and often works 
at Ernie’s local basketball camps. She wrote the following stories 
that Doug had told her “about his younger life in Cranford.” 

“He told me about smelling the fresh-baked pita bread your 
grandparents made. By the way, he referred to them as Sitto and 
Giddo. He would always manage to show up in time for a hot piece 
of pita smothered with butter. He said he would never forget the 
aroma and taste of that bread that was baked in a wood stove in your 
cellar. 

“Another story he told me about the Hobbie brothers was a 
card game. He said you were playing late, and your father came out 
in his underwear and told everyone to leave. (I think he used 
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stronger terms.) 

“Doug told me after he was home from the Navy and going 
to school [Union Junior College] and playing ball, that a game was 
out of town and no one had transportation. One of his friends had 
a construction business and offered to take the guys to the game in 
a dump truck. He remembered a lot of heckling after the game, 
especially since you won, and everyone piled in the truck to go 
home.” 

I phoned Donna to tell her that the dump truck story was 
new to me, and she thought it probably had to do with football. 
That made sense because after he returned from the military (he was 
in the Seabees), Doug played for the Cranford Clippers, a local 
semi-pro team, which fielded football, basketball and baseball 
teams. In my late teens, the football team had ceased operations but 
the other two continued for a number of years. 

Donna wrote: “You shared this story with me via telephone 
about another out-of-town game during bad weather. You, Doug 
and John Bilney all had dates to go to the basketball game. The 
weather was so foggy that you only could see about 15 feet ahead 
of the car. Doug told me he told you to sit on the hood of the car as 
a navigator directing Doug the whole way. If I remember correct- 
ly, Doug told me the car had a rumble seat and the couple back there 
were freezing. The drive was very, very slow going and you were 
just about going to make it on time. When you got to the game, it 
was decided not to have the girls go in with you because the coach 
would not understand what took you so long to get there. You three 
went in and all the players were already on the floor practicing. You 
had just enough time to change your clothes and play.” Our three 
dates quietly entered the gym unnoticed. 

About the above story. At Union Junior College in 1950, the 
construction of the future Union County College was dreams away 
from being built, and our home court was Springfield Regional 
High School in Springfield, NJ. That high school was probably four 
or five miles from our college, which at that time was located in the 
old Grant School in Cranford. Therefore, the three of us, all from 
Cranford, were attending a home game, and I do remember that our 
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coach was not happy at us arriving late. Apparently, the heavy fog 
was only in the Cranford area because the other team and the crowd 
had arrived without difficulty. 

Donna said: “Another time, I remember Doug telling me 
about a basketball game played at a prison. The inmates were full 
of adrenalin, yelling and screaming. During the later part of the 
game, one of Doug’s teammates asked an inmate how much time 
was left, and the inmate answered, “About two years.’”’ 


Jan Hobbie 


Eventually, Winans Avenue ceased to be the physical center 
of our lives, as one after another we left home to get married and 
start our own families. But Winans for a long time remained the 
spiritual hub, as we continued to return to the four elders and the 
traditions of our true home. 

The first non-Lebanese person to join the family through 
marriage was my sister-in-law Jan when she married Ernie in 1955. 
As I began working on this sequel, she mentioned to me that she 
wished she had had the opportunity to include her views about what 
it was like being the first non-Lebanese who entered the Hobbie 
family. I responded that the sequel was the perfect place to include 
her thoughts. As an original member of the family who was trying 
to slay his own dragons, I don’t think I spent too much time seeing 
us from a new member’s point of view. My native Bowling Green, 
OH, sister-in-law wrote the following. 

“Coming into the Hobbie family as the first non-Lebanese 
was truly a memorable experience for a naive 20-year-old from 
Ohio. My first visit to the Hobbie household opened up many ques- 
tions in my mind. As IJ entered the living room, I felt I was on dis- 
play for all to see. Many relatives, friends and Ernie’s family were 
sitting in a semi-circle, making the room very crowded. They all 
greeted me with friendly gestures. However, I wondered why the 
initial introduction into the family included these other people. 

‘“‘Was it necessary to have approval from Lebanese relatives 
and friends? Since I was not Lebanese, was I required to pass a test 
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to gain acceptance of all present? And what was this test? Was I 
going to be able to live up to the expectations of the family, and will 
I ever know these expectations? These questions and feelings 
stayed with me for a very long time. My mother-in-law Essie 
seemed to understand my apprehensions and reached out to ease my 
fears. However, the other older members of the family kept some- 
what of a distance waiting to see if I would be able to fill the role of 
a wife in their Lebanese culture. 

“Many times later I would be in the company of family and 
friends and the conversation would end up with the group speaking 
Arabic — was it something they did not want me to hear? As time 
went on, I began to understand the structure of the family. Through 
observation of family members and various situations, I began to 
learn some of the expectations that would help me assimilate into 
the Hobbie family. I knew there were certain ways of thinking and 
acting that were acceptable, even though I didn’t always agree. 

“T felt women were not valued for their opinions, and they 
needed to accept situations without any questions asked. I had 
grown up with very different ideas, and I struggled emotionally 
with what I thought was right and the environment of my new life. 
As my non-Lebanese sisters-in-law came into the family, I felt more 
at ease. I could now relax and didn’t have to always try and prove 
myself. 

“Looking back over almost 50 years since that first intro- 
duction, I feel it is important to say I honestly don’t know if I passed 
the family test or met all their expectations, but I do feel I was 
accepted. The Hobbie family has grown with many personalities 
involved, but there is a closeness that will always remain.” 

Reading Jan’s letter reminded me of several events and 
customs traditional to our family, but hearing her point of view was 
a real eye-opener for me. She must have felt very alone in our 
family of the 1950s and ‘60s. 
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Chapter Five 


A Treasure Chest Of Memories 


Among the unexpected reactions to the book were notes 
from friends and colleagues from all walks of life: former co-work- 
ers at Western Electric, AT&T and Lucent, fellow professors at 
Union County College and Kean University, and others. 
Sometimes their words reminded me of comments I forgot I had 
made 25 years ago about wanting to write a family history. One 
note read: 

“How wonderful to have fulfilled a lifelong dream and what 
a tremendous legacy and honor to the entire Hobbie family. I espe- 
cially enjoyed the sections on the Lebanese foods, the old Western 
Electric family and your children.” 

Others pointed to our common experience as a nation of 
immigrants and as children growing up in 1930s through 1950s 
America. For example, one friend, Irene Campanelli, a former 
co-worker, wrote: 

“The photos were a great idea and how lovely the middle 
sister was on page 191 [Aunt Margaret in a picture with my mother 
Essie and their sister Aunt Nettie]. I also can relate to much of the 
family’s early stories. The more we think we are different in this 
world, the more we are alike — and we want the same things for our- 
selves and our children. I can identify with the struggles your fam- 
ily went through because my parents did also, and I am aware of 
how different we were. I had two pair of shoes, one for everyday 
and one for Sunday. My mother would say, ‘That’s all you need.’ I 
guess she had a point. I never cared about that, but I did care that I 
missed after school activities that required money. I loved bowling, 
and because that cost about $1, I couldn’t do it. It’s ironic, but today 
I hate bowling and wouldn’t do it if I were paid.” 


Bill Donohue is one member of a group of four friends who 
have met for lunch every two months since 1989. He wrote: 
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“The book brought back a lot of great memories. One of the 
things that surprised me was how much I related to your family 
story. JI guess when I read the subtitle, “Recollections of a 
Lebanese-American Grandson,’ I thought I would be reading about 
a family much different than my own. If I wrote a book like yours, 
it might be titled, “Recollections of an Irish-American Grandson 
Growing Up in Jersey City.’ Actually, I found many more similar- 
ities than differences. I also grew up in a family of all boys, where 
sports were all consuming. Like you, I was very close to my grand- 
father, and he had a big impact on my life. Also we had a close fam- 
ily, with aunts, uncles and cousins present in our lives. There was, 
however, one paragraph in your book which really made me aware 
of the similarities. It was the paragraph in which you remember the 
three expressions often used by your mother. The three expressions 
were: 

The last of the Mohicans 
The wreck of the Hesperus 
Just give it a lick and a promise. 

“My mother used those same expressions all her life. In 
fact, she spent the last years of her life living with my family, and 
she often referred to herself as the last of the Mohicans, as she was 
the last family member of her generation still living. I think James 
Fenimore Cooper would have been happy for the free publicity, but 
I doubt either of our mothers ever read the book. She often 
described herself as looking like ‘the wreck of the Hesperus’ if she 
felt she was not dressed up enough for a particular occasion. *A lick 
and a promise’ was usually reserved for us boys when, for instance, 
we were late coming home from playing and we were going to some 
family gathering. She would say, ‘There is no time to change or 
really get cleaned up, and just give yourself a lick and a promise.’ 
For me that meant wash my face and hands quickly and get out of 
the house. Later, I would probably be told that my arms and neck 
looked like the “wreck of the Hesperus.’ 

“TI wish we knew how such two different people from two 
different cultures ended up using the exact same expressions. 
Maybe they were in such common use at the time that every 
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mother used them. I seldom hear them anymore. Maybe we’re the 
last of the Mohicans in remembering them.” 

Among the many responses to the first book was a letter 
from my friend, President Emeritus of Fairleigh Dickinson 
University, Dr. Francis “Frank” Mertz. 

“The First One Hundred Years In America is truly a legacy 
for future generations. You have also unlocked a treasure chest of 
memories for all of us who are privileged to share in the journey of 
the Hobbie family in America. 

‘As I read of your life in Cranford, I again walked in mem- 
ory through the streets of Newark, as my mother, sister and I made 
our weekly visit to Nana’s. I don’t know how far it was from the 
projects on Hawkins Street to Nana’s on Walnut Street, but it 
seemed long. And I would rather have been playing with my 
friends! But we were joyfully welcomed, fully fed and sent off on 
our way home with a tightly grasped dime in our hands. It was there 
that we listened to “The Shadow,’ and it was there that we were 
when the bombing of Pearl Harbor was announced. 

“Like your Pop, my Dad was the unofficial repairman 
for the family and all the relatives. He, too, was good at it. But 
regrettably, his talents were not transmitted to his son! He also was 
creative and a tinkerer. As I worked my way through his desk 
(a place off limits in life to his two children) after his death, I came 
across a note and an accompanying sketch that he had sent in the 
early 1950s to the Schaeffer Pen Company. He proposed a pen 
remarkably like the current cartridge pen, but alas his idea was 
rejected as not being practical for the manufacturer. So we live with 
memories and not royalties! 

“Thanks for providing me with an opportunity to walk down 
my own memory lane. That journey has been most rewarding, 
allowing me to reflect upon the people and events in my life. And, 
yet there is poignancy. All of the prior generations have passed on, 
and I’m now in the front line of those who will entrust the family 
legacy to others. And none of the stories have been captured to 
share with those who come after us. I think of the times I want to 
pick up the phone and call my mother and ask her about something 
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that happened in the past. There are no aunts or uncles to tell me 
about the Mertz and Brady families. What resonates in my memo- 
ry is your line that when a relative dies, it’s like a library burning 
down. Maybe it’s not too late to capture the story of our lives!” 

Frank had an extremely active 2004. On April 1, St. Peter’s 
College presented him with the 2004 Distinguished Alumni Award 
for “Service to Community.” In addition to having served as pres- 
ident of FDU from 1990 through 1999, during his more than 40 
years in higher education in New Jersey, Frank has served in numer- 
ous other leadership and advisory capacities. In July 2004, he was 
elected to chair the 11-member New Jersey Commission on Higher 
Education. The commission oversees the coordination and plan- 
ning for the state’s college and university system. 

I gave copies of the book to several of my colleagues at 
Union County College and Kean University. Their responses 
proved very interesting. Earlier you read quotes from Dr. Andrea 
Green, of UCC. Dr. Denise Lagos, professor in the Union County 
College English Department, wrote in May 2004 about “your 
family’s beautiful history of your Lebanese culture.” She went on 
to say: 

“T especially loved the photo of your beloved Mom Essie at 
age 36 in 1944 on page 89, and the photograph on page 191 of the 
three Sopp sisters. What gorgeous women they were with those 
radiant eyes, the kind of eyes that speak to you.” 

Dr. Freda Remmers, professor in the Communications and 
Theatre Department at Kean University, was my mentor in 1992 
when I began teaching there. Her guidance was critical to my learn- 
ing and teaching the speech communication and group communica- 
tion courses that I have enjoyed over the past 13 years. In addition 
to teaching at Kean for nearly 30 years, Freda also directed the 
Raritan River Wildlife Refuge in Califon, NJ, for nearly 20 years 
until recently retiring from that post. Thousands of animals in west- 
ern New Jersey literally owe their lives to the dedicated care of 
Freda, who devoted her energies year-round to providing tender 
loving care to animals who would not have survived an accident, 
sickness, the seasonal elements, etc. Freda and her late friend Kean 
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Professor Andrea Abramson had co-founded and co-directed the 
wildlife refuge since 1989. Actually Freda hasn’t retired because as 
an EMT volunteer, she has shifted her efforts from animals to now 
helping humans in distress. After reading the book, Freda wrote the 
following: 

“I loved reading this family history. I was particularly 
struck by Sitto’s story. This truly was a woman of great strength, a 
woman who exemplified the ‘pioneer spirit’ inherent in the stories 
of the women in my own family in the Midwest. These were 
women who rolled up their sleeves and did whatever had to be done 
to ensure their family’s survival. These were the caretakers, the 
matriarchs, the gardeners, the cooks, the religious core of the fami- 
ly, the women who worked beside their husbands from dawn until 
dusk creating a life that would be easier for their own children and 
grandchildren. I can picture Sitto in the horse and cart, selling her 
goods with such charm and such tenacity. This wonderful portrait 
of her presents not just a fond memory for the Hobbies, but also 
an excellent role model for the women in future generations of all 
families.” 

Another colleague and friend at Kean University, Dr. Teresa 
Choate of the Theatre Department, wrote: 

“I just finished [the book]. It made me realize what a bless- 
ing a close-knit extended family must be and what a precious gift to 
future generations. It made me wish I had grown up on Winans 
Avenue.” 

Taped to the letter that Teresa sent me was a Lebanese coin 
with a note, “From my visit to Lebanon in the mid ‘60s.” In her 
youth, she had visited Lebanon and now had given up one of her 
long-held souvenir coins to add a nice touch to her words. Her 
comments about Winans Avenue were ironic because several years 
ago her husband Cliff had appeared on stage at the Cranford 
Dramatic Club on Winans Avenue. (In addition to providing some 
very good theatrical productions, the building and its huge sur- 
rounding parking lot eliminated the largest field of poison ivy on 
our street. For that alone, I am eternally grateful.) 

Incidentally, Cliff’s specialty is Mark Twain, and I 
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thoroughly enjoyed his exceptional portrayal of the master story- 
teller. He embodied all the nonverbal characteristics of Mark Twain 
that I had carried with me from my childhood watching the movies 
of Twain’s life in addition to Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer 
traversing the mighty Mississippi River. 


Giddo, far left, with his cousin “Joe Nami’ and wife Anna, 
admiring a Naomi grandchild, with an unidentified 
onlooker in sailor cap possibly the newcomer’s father. 

Will we ever know exactly how Giddo and Joe were related? 
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Chapter Six 
Unraveling A Mystery 


A positive moment during the sad event of Margaret 
Winter’s passing was getting reunited with her brother Charlie 
Naomi. At her wake, Charlie warmly commented on the book, 
which he had just read, and said that we needed to get together and 
discuss our family heritage from the “old country,” indicating that 
he thought our grandfathers were very closely related. 

The get-together with Charlie took some time to arrange. To 
set the scene, in the first book, I had characterized Charlie as a 
‘retired plumber.” For the record, the 84-year-old, very fit Charlie 
works a full schedule, taking care of his many customers, who 
refuse to allow him to retire. (While I’m correcting the record from 
the first book, Margaret herself had gently acknowledged that I had 
misspelled Naomi in the first book.) Charlie was accommodating 
his many customers by leaving home at 6:00 a.m. and not returning 
until 7:00 or 8:00 in the evening. Charlie is a master plumber, and 
is anything but retired. 

He was trying to find time to drive up from his home in 
south Jersey. After several weeks of snow and his long hours ply- 
ing his trade, we eventually settled for discussing it over the phone. 
Later he suggested that he drive up one evening during the week. I 
said that it would be fine, but not to make it Tuesday or Thursday 
because I teach five courses from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. at two col- 
leges on those days, and am very tired on those evenings. He 
laughed and said, “I’d say that we came from the same bolt of 
cloth.” That may have been truer than he knew at the time. 

I remember Pop having such respect for Charlie and occa- 
sionally during the mid-1960s, he visited Charlie at his Long Valley, 
NJ, home. It wasn’t until Margaret’s wake that I met his son 
Charles, daughter-in-law Judy and their three sons. To say Charlie 
is proud of his grandsons would be an enormous understatement. 
He beams with pride as he talks about the twins, Michael and 
Daniel, 23, and their 25-year-old brother Joseph. His son Charles is 
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a vice president of Krups-Rowenta, a manufacturing company, and 
he obviously has his father’s great energy level. When Charlie was 
telling me how proud he was of his son and grandsons, he said his 
biggest regret in life was that his wife Josephine had not lived long 
enough to see her son and grandsons grow into such fine men. She 
had passed away in 1975 at the age of 53. Charlie still deeply feels 
her loss. 

In our lengthy phone conversations, Charlie was able to cor- 
rect some previous misinformation and provide new information 
about the family. His mother Anna had died during World War II 
(1944). Charlie and his brother Phil were in the Navy and Marines, 
respectively, stationed in the Pacific, and Ferris, the oldest, was in 
Europe in the Army. A month after Anna’s funeral, the Red Cross 
notified them of their loss. After the war, Charlie returned to 
Winans Avenue; Phil and Ferris had married and moved out of 
Cranford. Margaret had married Conrad Winter, and youngest 
brother Teddy had married and left the East Coast. 

Charlie remained at home to care for his ailing father, “Joe 
Nami,” who had come to America in 1895, and was naturalized in 
1905. I recall Pop’s letters to me in college and later in Japan telling 
me of Uncle Joe’s failing health. Joe Naomi passed away in 1957. 

Charlie said his father used to get letters from the old coun- 
try, where Charlie’s grandfather lived. The letters were usually in 


Giddo and his first 
great grandson 
Joey, probably 

in 1955. 
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French, and would be translated by Toufik Kiamie. “Uncle” Toufik 
had been a schoolteacher in Lebanon and was also often called upon 
for his expertise in the formal and written Arabic language. Joe 
Naomi had told Charlie that their cousin, who was blind and had a 
very large family, was living in a house on Charlie’s grandfather’s 
estate in Lebanon. Joe Nami, as the oldest son, was the heir, and in 
turn named Charlie as his heir. He told Charlie that his blind cousin 
wanted to buy the house so that he and his large family could con- 
tinue to live there. Uncle Joe told his son, “I’m never going back to 
Lebanon, and now you are the heir to that property. You decide 
what to do.” 

Charlie told his father, “I don’t want the estate. Let your 
cousin have it.” Uncle Toufik was called in to handle the transat- 
lantic transfer of property. Toufik wrote to the Lebanese Embassy 
in New York City, got the necessary forms and transferred the prop- 
erty to the cousin. His cousin wanted to pay Charlie, so Toufik was 
asked, “What would make this legal?” He answered, “One dollar.” 
And that’s how the property was sold to their cousin in Lebanon. 

Now back to Charlie’s comment about being cut from the 
same bolt of cloth. In growing up, I had heard that we were related 
to the Naomi family, but didn’t know specifically how. You need to 
remember that I thought or assumed that I was related to all the 
Lebanese on our block, either as a close cousin or a distant one. In 
fact, it wasn’t until I wrote the first book in 2003 that I learned from 
my brother Ed that we were not cousins to the Kiamie family. I was 
so sure that he was wrong, I called Helene, Charlie Kiamie’s widow, 
who corroborated Ed’s comments. I was flabbergasted. That may 
explain to the reader why we weren’t sure about how families were 
or were not related. 

Charlie Naomi and I struggled trying to figure out the close 
links to our ancestors in Lebanon, but we were unable to prove it 
out. I hope that one day we'll be able to access records in Lebanon, 
which will corroborate his thought that two of our forebears were 
brothers, somewhere in the 1800s. Charlie said that many times, his 
father had told him that he and Giddo were first cousins. That 
would mean Giddo’s father or mother and Joe Naomi’s father or 
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mother were siblings. I’m befuddled because my great-grandfather 
and Charlie’s grandfather both lost their first wives early, after hav- 
ing a family, and remarried, adding more children by their second 
wives. Does that mean my great-grandfather was Charlie’s grand- 
father’s brother? Unless I get very lucky in my investigation, I’m 
afraid that mystery will go unsolved. I leave the reader to review 
the following logic. If not for a close relationship, why would 
Giddo have invited “Joe Nami” and his family to leave Kentucky, 
come to Cranford to look for work, and have several members of his 
family live with us for several months? 

Charlie said his father also had a half-brother and half-sister 
because when his grandmother died, his grandfather remarried in 
Lebanon and had two more children. Charlie said he actually went 
to Columbus, GA, and met one of those children, his Uncle Najeeb 
Unice and his wife Carrie. They have both passed away leaving no 
children. Charlie also met his Aunt Lena Ferris in Montgomery, 
AL. She had a son Milton, who had moved to Galveston, TX, and 
worked at a casino on The Strip. The trail ended for me when I 
called the information operator in Galveston; there was no Milton 
Ferris. 

My fear is that Lebanon may no longer have the records 
after the years of war and strife there. We know we’re cousins, but 
the chances are slim that we’ll ever be able to specifically link up 
how and where it began. 

But Charlie had piqued my interest in finding out more 
about my grandfather. As a child, I had always understood that 
Giddo had had only one full sibling — a sister Tekla — and several 
half brothers (Bshara, Michael, an unnamed brother who went to 
Brazil) and a half sister Rafkah. 

By a stroke of luck, I came across Tekla’s 1932 will, nam- 
ing Giddo as executor and leaving her estate to Habeeb on his late 
father Michael’s behalf, and Rafkah, who had to sign documents in 
Beirut to get her share of the estate. No mention was made of 
Bshara or the brother who had gone to Brazil. So that gave me my 
first suspicion that maybe Giddo had had three full siblings and the 
other two — Bshara and the Brazilian — were the half brothers by the 
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second wife. 

I then talked to my brother Mike, who brought to my atten- 
tion the dates of birth, which reinforced the conclusion about who 
were full and half siblings: Michael was born in 1874, Tekla in 
1877, Giddo in 1879, and Rafkah unknown. Bshara was born in 
1888. Then Bshara’s sons George and Norman confirmed that their 
father had had only one full brother, Ghanim, who had gone to 
Brazil. 

These conclusions were also then confirmed by “Aunt” Fefe 
Michael, widow of Habeeb who was the son of Giddo’s full broth- 
er Michael. Alice Koury White said that her aunt, whom she 
believed was also named Tekla, was Michael Hobbib’s second wife. 
Alice explained the Kourys are not related to the Hobbies. By 
marriage they are related to the Michaels who are related to the 
Hobbies. 

There are still many unanswered questions. Were there any 
other brothers or sisters? I have no knowledge. When was Rafkah 
born and when did she die? I know only this about her: In 1932, she 
participated and signed papers in Beirut because her sister Tekla’s 
will so states. Also in 1955, Pop had written to me in Japan, 
“Giddo’s sister Rafkah lives in Nebeh” because I had told him 
I might apply to the American University there. It’s my understand- 
ing that she stayed in Lebanon and eventually passed away some- 
time after 1956. 

This saga touches upon a major mystery to me. Why was it 
that almost every Lebanese elder I spoke to in order to obtain first 
or last names of our ancestors who had remained in Lebanon said 
they didn’t know their names? This applied not only to the people 
in New Jersey, but also in New York State. Nearly everyone gave 
the same reason for that lack of information: In a word, it was “‘sur- 
vival.” Lebanese who made that trek to the United States were 
occupied in getting a foothold here and building upon it. They 
worked long, long hours and threw all their energies into becoming 
established in their new land. They focused on the present and the 
future without pausing to look over their shoulders to reflect on 
what they had left behind. 
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One of Giddo’s siblings, Aunt Tekla, 
with Pop in the late 1920s. 
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Chapter Seven 


The Lebanon State of Mind 


Let me take you back to late August 2003. My newly self- 
published book had arrived from Sheridan Books, Inc., and I had 
arranged with several cousins in Cortland, NY, to meet them for 
lunch so that I could bulk-deliver copies for the Lebanese families 
in the area. I put a box in my trunk, jumped into the car on a warm, 
sunny day, and headed up to Cortland. On the trip, as I took in the 
beautiful landscape through New Jersey, Pennsylvania and then 
New York State, I kept revisiting that same drive with my father and 
brothers years ago. The scenery had always been beautiful, but I 
was So grateful that the highways had fewer bumps — and so was my 
stomach. 

I arrived in Cortland shortly before noon, drove over to the 
Pita Gourmet, the Lebanese restaurant we had always stopped at 
when visiting Aunt Margaret. I had arranged to meet my cousins 
Bob Isaf (and his wife Maureen), Harry Calale (who brought his 
brother Dick) and a good friend Jim Yaman, whom I had met 
through his friendship with Aunt Margaret. 

After lunch, I gave out copies of the book, and left copies for 
Bob and Harry to give to those who had not been able to attend. As 
the group leafed through the book and ran across photographs of 
family members they had known so well many years ago, they 
responded with comments and stories about the personalities 
included in the book. 


The Karams 


The Pita Gourmet was a perfect setting for us to meet and 
discuss a book about Lebanese people. Cy and Nassima Karam 
own and run the Pita Gourmet, and theirs is a fascinating story. Not 
too many years ago, the family was devastated by the trauma of 
civil war in their native Lebanon. Cy was visiting the U.S. at the 
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time, and as a result of the war, he lost everything. Living condi- 
tions were so difficult there that Nassima wrote him not to come 
back. Therefore, he stayed in the U.S., working in his cousin’s 
restaurant in Utica, NY. So there they were, Cy very upset with 
worry about his wife and five children but living in Utica, and they 
in Lebanon trying to survive in spite of the civil unrest all around 
them. In one attack on their home, one son was shot in the leg, and 
it was days before they were able to receive medical care for him. 

Cy contacted his son Charbel, who had escaped to Sweden, 
and they made arrangements for Charbel to return to Lebanon and 
bring Nassima, daughter Madonna and son Carlos back to Sweden. 
After several years, Cy was able to obtain his green card, and asked 
the family to join him in America. Nassima and two daughters were 
able to come to Utica, but the sons were older than 18, which 
didn’t meet the age requirement. After four years, the family moved 
to Cortland. 

As the owners of the popular Pita Gourmet, Cy and Nassima 
have enjoyed their lives, their new friends, “good people, good cus- 
tomers,” Cy says. The daughters have grown. One lives in Utica, 
the other in Binghamton. Sons Charbel and Carlos live in Sweden. 
George remains in Lebanon with his wife and three children. 


Turning Points 


Little did I know, but this dinner in August 2003 at the Pita 
Gourmet actually proved to be the single event that had the biggest 
impact on the remainder of this sequel. Harry Calale and Jimmy 
Yaman, with their strong desire to educate me on my Lebanese her- 
itage, each took on roles to provide me with valuable background 
data. After the lunch, Harry and Dick drove me to Homer, where I 
met Harry’s wife Marian. And then we went on a one-hour tour of 
the landmarks of my youth, both historical and personal, with a 
wonderful running commentary from Harry, who had served as 
mayor of Homer from 1967 — 1987. 

I was especially moved seeing those places that were so 
important to me in the late 1930s and early *40s. Places like my 
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grandfather Giddo Tommy’s shoe shop; the site of the old Calale 
farm, where I had picked thousands of peas for my own consump- 
tion, where I had feared the henhouse with its flapping, screeching 
chickens; the Calale mansion high on the hill, which was built in 
later years; the schoolyard, where [ had met and played with Homer 
children; and the Homer Post Office, which had replaced the loca- 
tion of Giddo Tommy’s first shoe store in Homer, across the street 
from the apartment the Sopp family had lived in for many years. 

It was the location of that Post Office that brought back a 
memory of something Aunt Margaret had told me five or six years 
ago. She said that Giddo Tommy had had an opportunity to buy the 
land surrounding his shoe store for a small amount of money, and 
that Sitto Tommy had pleaded with him to purchase it. However, he 
was adamant about avoiding the risk. They would have made a con- 
siderable amount of money when the U.S. Postal Service later 
bought that land for its new office. This was another illustration of 
how little voice most women had in making a final decision in the 
Lebanese culture, no matter how wise that voice might be. (You'll 
read in a later chapter about the Lebanese man who bought that land 
and eventually sold it to the U.S. Postal Service.) 

Later that day, I left Harry’s home and Homer with bounti- 
ful gifts: delicious Cortland tomatoes and an armful of books from 
Harry’s personal library, works by John Moses, of Utica, NY, a 
prominent Lebanese writer/historian. Thus began a first reluctant 
step toward exploring my heritage as well as my family. 

One of the pamphlets by John Moses, “How the Lebanese 
Advanced Civilization,” talked about Dr. Charles Malik, one of the 
“most conspicuous and influential figures in the story of modern 
Lebanon.” In reading about his many accomplishments, I recalled 
that he was the commencement speaker at Dartmouth College when 
my brother Ed graduated. (I mistakenly referred to him as J. Malik 
in the first book.) Dr. Malik was a much greater Lebanese official 
than I had previously realized. During the period from 1940 until 
1960, he was Lebanon’s envoy to the U.S., chairman of the 
Lebanese delegation to the United Nations and a member of the 
U.N.’s Human Rights Commission. He also served Lebanon as the 
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Minister of National Education and Fine Arts, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and was also a member of Parliament. He was decorated by 
at least 12 different governments for his outstanding statesmanship. 

Another turning point at that Pita Gourmet luncheon was 
that Jimmy Yaman got a copy of the book and, after reading it, took 
an interest. Now for those of you who don’t know Jimmy Yaman, 
when Jimmy Yaman takes an interest, watch out! Jimmy, who I 
have gotten to know very well and am proud to call a dear friend, 
explodes on the scene when he sees an opportunity to make a posi- 
tive difference. And thank goodness for his vision, his passion and 
his relentlessness. Jimmy embarked on a one-man crusade to inter- 
est me in my Lebanese roots, occasionally aided and abetted by his 
cousin and mine, Harry Calale. They were stimulated, in part, by 
their ritual Monday luncheons at the Pita Gourmet. Sometimes I 
visualize them secretly plotting how they’re going to get me to join 
their march back in Lebanese history. (Later on, Tom Isaf, a former 
Cortland resident, joined the twosome to further my education 
about Lebanon.) 

I first became aware that Jimmy had a lot to tell me when he 
wrote to me in September 2003, after having read the book, and 
said, “Your early years were very much like mine.” What followed 
were numerous phone calls back and forth. By then, I had made the 
decision to write this sequel, and we ended up having different 
agendas, which occasionally proved frustrating. We laughed 
because we knew we had different goals, but we always worked it 
out. Jimmy sent me articles, books, newspaper clippings and pho- 
tographs on Lebanese lore. But I wanted specific stories that would 
fit in my sequel about our families. Jimmy would say, “Norm, I’m 
trying to educate you about our ancestors, and you want information 
for your book.” Id laugh and say, “You’re absolutely right. I’m 
willing to receive a little education, but I want your memories of 
Homer, Cortland and your family.” Jim wanted to tell me in detail 
about the early Phoenicians — back to the beginning of civilization 
— and I wanted to hear anecdotes about the New York State 
Lebanese in the early to mid 1900s. 

About every two months, we both sang our tunes, laughed 
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about it, and each pursued his own goals. My rationale for wanting 
to provide our descendants with stories about their early ancestors 
in America was that future family members could easily access his- 
tory books, the Internet, etc., to learn that the Phoenicians came 
from the Arabian Peninsula around 1200 B.C. and settled through- 
out the Mediterranean. Fifty years from now, where will they learn 
about Jimmy Yaman, his parents, and all the other Lebanese who 
established their families in Upper New York State? 

After several months of pushing my own goals, I recognized 
there was value in what Jimmy and Harry were “selling” me. I 
decided to focus my efforts not on ancient history but on Lebanese 
in America, rather than just my family. And Jimmy, for his part, 
channeled his energies into my quest for the sequel to learn about 
who my ancestors were, becoming my agent, my coach, my 
researcher, my cheerleader. He opened the doors to families I didn’t 
know existed. He inspired those who might not have otherwise 
been interested to delve into their memories and contribute informa- 
tion and stories. He kindled in me an interest in Lebanon beyond the 
personal stories to the broader source of our culture and soul. 


One Slice Of Lebanese History 


Then, as luck would have it, my cousin and friend Tom Isaf 
sent me a labor of love: his researches into his own family past, 
reaching back to Biblical times. I decided to begin this discussion 
of the Lebanese experience with his tale, which is included as an 
example of one of the paths that many Lebanese traveled to the 
present. Here’s the story he told: 

“My ancestors, the Zbeidys, were pagan tribesmen who 
originated in the Hadramut, an area south of Arabia, the coastal strip 
of Yemen along the Indian Ocean. The clan moved from Yemen to 
the Fertile Crescent of Syria shortly after the time of Christ, settling 
in the Orontes River Valley, near the city of Homs, close to the 
northern boundary of Lebanon. It was here that the conversion of 
these pagan tribesmen began around 200 A.D. under a Christian 
monk named Maroon. They began to call themselves Maronites 
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after their converter. 

“The major Christian group in Syria at this time was the 
Orthodox, who became bitter enemies of the Maronites after the 
Council of Chalcedon, the Orthodox holding to the one nature of 
Christ, while Maronites followed the holding of the Council that 
there were two natures in Christ. The resulting belligerency forced 
the Maronites to move to the mountains of Lebanon in successive 
waves over many years. In Lebanon’s mountains, the Maronites all 
merged with and converted the Lebanese mountaineers, and began 
to take over most of Lebanon’s mountains, officially becoming the 
religious group known as the Maronites. 

“Approximately 300 years ago, the [Muslim] Druze 
Chieftains, primarily in the county of the Metn and in the area of the 
Chouf, east and south of Beirut, invited Maronite families to come 
from the northern mountains to central Lebanon and become tenant 
farmers on lands owned by the Druze. 

“Our Zbeidys were among the families that moved to the 
Metn to farm and work. The Zbeidys grew and prospered. There 
were so many Zbeidys in Roumie prior to World War I that the area 
our family is in is in the Lebanese National Register as the Valley 
of the Zbeidys. 

“At the time of the Druze massacres of the Maronites in 
1860 (more than 10,000 were killed) with many thousands in the 
Metn and the Chouf, two Zbeidy brothers were working in Beit a 
Din, capital of the Druze chief, the Emir Bashir. When the mas- 
sacres began, the two Zbeidys escaped: Assaf returned to Roumie 
and his brother went to the village of Abha in the southern Bakkah. 
There are three families of Zbeidys still living in the Roumie area, 
all that are left of the hundreds that once lived in the Metn. This is 
the result of several factors, among them the Druze massacres, the 
fact that thousands of Lebanese starved to death during World War 
I and, very important, the Turks, who were the reason why thou- 
sands of Lebanese left before the war. There are more of us 
Isaf/Zbeidys here in the U.S. than there are left in Roumie.” 
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Paths Of Migration 


This takes us to the vast Lebanese migration, which had 
such an impact on the families we know. But not all came to the 
U.S. On many occasions when talking with older Lebanese friends 
and relatives, I’ve been told this or that relative settled in South 
America, and we never heard from him again (it was always a 
male). More specifically, they usually added, “in Brazil” or “I 
believe it was Brazil.” I jokingly thought to myself, “We probably 
have hundreds of relatives in South America, especially in Brazil. 
There must be colonies of Lebanese expanding their families just as 
we are in the U.S.” 

Sure enough, when I mentioned this to Jimmy Yaman one 
evening, he followed up the next day by faxing 27 pages from a 
publication, Lebanese in the World, A Century of Emigration. The 
pages focused on the state of Sao Paolo, Brazil. It was an article by 
Clark S. Knowlton. That evening, I spoke with cousin Tom Isaf, 
who had been providing information and photographs for the book. 
When I told him what I had learned from Jimmy about Sao Paolo, 
he laughed and said that his wife Rowanda Maloof Isaf had over 
3500 relatives from the Maloof side who were residing in Sao 
Paulo! The next day, Jimmy faxed me an additional four pages 
about Lebanese emigration. 

To enable you to appreciate the full impact of this informa- 
tion, look at these 1986 figures on Lebanese, both the emigrants and 
their descendants. The U.S. had the second largest number with 
2,300,000. The third largest is Argentina with 1,200,000. Canada 
is next with 270,000, followed by Mexico with 240,000. A few 
countries have a little over 100,000 each. And that’s about it. But 
what country was number one? Brazil with 5,800,000 leads the 
world — ahead of even Lebanon itself, which had “only” about 
3,777,000 Lebanese in 2005. (In early 2005, while dining at 
Evelyn’s, a wonderful Lebanese restaurant in New Brunswick, NJ, 
the proprietor Ghazi Abi Sleiman, said he believed that number in 
Brazil has now reached 7 million!) It’s even more astounding when 
we consider Knowlton’s comment that, “One should keep in mind 
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that probably larger numbers of Lebanese entered Brazil than offi- 
cial statistics indicate” because many were counted in a general, 
unspecified ethnic category. 

Again, Jimmy Yaman suggested several reasons why this 
astronomical figure is plausible. One was that around 1920 the U.S. 
changed its immigration laws by putting a ceiling on the number of 
immigrants from each country. This greatly affected those countries 
like Lebanon which were sending immigrants in increasing num- 
bers. The law was based on the percentage of people from that 
country who were already living in the U.S. Therefore, by closing 
our ports of entry, the emigrants were forced to search for another 
country. Some went north to Canada, but most continued south, and 
that’s why Mexico and South America received such a huge influx 
of immigrants — their laws did not restrict such immigration. Many 
Lebanese immigrants in all countries usually plan to come to a new 
country, make money, and then return home to their native 
Lebanon. However, in reality very few returned. 

Knowlton adds to our knowledge of why so many people 
emigrated from Lebanon: 

“The reasons range from fear of conscription into the 
Turkish Empire, the inferior position of a Christian minority in 
Lebanon, bad government, insecurity, plagues...the decline of the 
Lebanese economy with the opening of the Suez Canal, and inter- 
nal and external conflicts; and the activities of ticket agents and 
returned emigrants also contributed.” 

Some ticket agents made money by hustling villagers with 
the lure of easy money in America. These agents were bent on get- 
ting people to sign up for a ship to the New World — whether it was 
America or South America, the emigrant really wasn’t in a position 
to pick and choose. Many were barred from entering the U.S. 
because of disease or illiteracy. 

One of the things I learned from my research and from the 
“other voices” is that our family business, essentially peddling from 
house to house, was one of the popular ways that immigrants 
worked in their new country. Others were to work on farms or in 
factories, which required a never-ending supply of workers in the 
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early part of the 20" Century. 

Many of the Lebanese in Brazil who started as peddlers 
amassed enough wealth to open stores in developing communities. 
Over the years, some became wealthy and invested in many busi- 
nesses, including, “retail and wholesale stores selling clothing, tex- 
tiles, and haberdashery,” according to Knowlton. Year after year, 
the state of Sao Paolo drew the greatest number of Lebanese immi- 
grants. Knowlton wrote that: 

“The Syrians and Lebanese are...woven into a powerful, 
congenial ethnic group that has become a very important compo- 
nent of Brazilian society. Their rates of juvenile delinquency and 
criminal activity are extremely low and very few marry outside the 
colony. They have made many contributions to the economic 
development of Brazil, but so far [as of 1986] their cultural contri- 
butions have not been as significant. This will come later. In all 
they are one of the most successful and influential ethnic groups in 
the state of Sao Paolo, the centre of Brazilian commerce and 
industry.” 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful if this book stimulated one 
or more descendants of these Lebanese families separated during 
emigration to take up a research project to find relatives in Brazil? 

Now let’s talk about the Lebanese in America. In most 
cases, it began at Ellis Island. What was it like for the immigrants 
who came across the world to Ellis Island, which eventually closed 
in 1954 after 62 years of processing millions of applicants for resi- 
dency in the U.S.? Let’s listen to what the late Martha Yaman 
(Jimmy’s mother) said about her arrival in America in an interview 
with a college professor for a paper he was writing. 

“When I was 12 years old I came to this country with my 
older brothers James and Albert, who were 18 and 16. We came by 
ship from Beirut, and stopped for one week in Greece because 
someone had chickenpox. We arrived at Ellis Island on Christmas 
Day, 1912. They had a special dinner for 25 cents, but mine was 
half price because of my age. None of us could speak English, but 
they had interpreters who could translate for the different national- 
ities. My aunt met us and signed for me that I wouldn’t be a 
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burden to this country. She didn’t have to sign for my brothers 
because they were old enough to work. 

“IT had to stay on Ellis Island for a week. My oldest brother 
sent word with somebody, ‘Tell her not to be afraid.’ I wasn’t 
frightened because there were a lot of people there and I didn’t 
know enough to be frightened. We stayed in a dormitory. The place 
was mobbed and full of people who spoke different languages. 
During the week on Ellis Island I had everything furnished to me, 
and on Christmas Day I was given a doll. A week later, my aunt 
who signed for me took me to Lawrence, MA., where I lived from 
1913 to 1917, working in a woolen mill making $5 a week.” 

While Martha Yaman worked at a factory, many Lebanese 
immigrants in the U.S. turned to peddling just as their counterparts 
in Brazil. In writing this sequel, especially through conversations 
with Jim Yaman, it was pointed out to me by various Lebanese 
people in the Cortland area that they got their start here by peddling. 
Ill talk more about this as I introduce some of the early- 1900 immi- 
grants who paved the way for later arrivals through their hard work 
as peddlers. 

Jim Yaman said it well when he wrote to me that as a child 
he would tell the other children his father was a salesman, even 
though his father and all the other immigrants were peddlers. They 
turned to peddling because it didn’t require money or previous 
experience. You needed a strong back, sturdy legs and an over- 
whelming will to succeed. And without a doubt, they all had the 
latter. 


Who Doesn’t Know Of The Mokarzels? 


An immediate thought I had in finding more about Lebanese 
in America was to contact Helen Samhan, executive director of the 
Arab American Institute Foundation (AAIF) in Washington, D.C.., 
for her assistance. I recalled that in the first book I had written, 
“Coincidentally, Helen’s prominent family also lived in Cranford 
many years ago.” When I decided to pursue this lead, I had no idea 
just how prominent that family was. When I called, Helen recom- 
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mended that I talk to one of her surviving aunts, Alice Mokarzel 
Jaoudi, who lives in Davis, CA. She was very pleased to hear from 
me and know I was planning to include information about her fam- 
ily in the sequel. I sent her a copy of the first book for her back- 
ground, and we spoke at length about her early days in Cranford. I 
was to talk with Alice often in the following six months, and she 
was invaluable in helping me tell the Mokarzel story. 

The Mokarzel brothers, Helen’s grandfather and granduncle, 
are listed among the most famous Lebanese in history. I asked 
many of my numerous Lebanese-American relatives and friends if 
they knew of the Mokarzel brothers. The usual response was, “Of 
course. Who doesn’t know them?” 

So who were they and what role did they play in Lebanese 
history? 

Our story starts in 1890, when 26-year-old Naoum Mokarzel 
emigrated from Lebanon to the U.S. In 1898, he began publishing 
a weekly newspaper, Al-Hoda (The Guidance), in Philadelphia. 
That same year, his 15-year-old brother Salloum visited him in 
Philadelphia. Salloum then traveled to Chicago later that year and 
worked as a barker at The Chicago’s World’s Fair. For the rest of 
his life he was to be an ardent supporter of the World’s Fair move- 
ment. By 1900, Salloum had rejoined his older brother at Al-Hoda, 
and they began publishing it as an 8-page newspaper twice a week. 
In 1903, the Mokarzels decided to move A/-Hoda to New York City, 
where it became a daily 4-page tabloid. 

While both brothers played significant roles in Lebanon’s 
emergence as an independent nation, I will be focusing more on 
Salloum because he lived in Cranford for many years, and also I 
have more information about him. 

Wherever I went as a youngster here in Cranford or in any 
of the New York State towns that housed my family’s numerous rel- 
atives and Lebanese friends, I recall vividly specific elders seated in 
very small groups while one of them, who could read and write 
Arabic, would slowly read out loud to his audience a newspaper 
held out before him or laid out on a table. Because I was so young, 
I don’t recall the content of what was read, only the emotions of the 
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readers and their audiences. The subjects seemed serious, and the 
responses often became argumentative. It seemed like they were 
very important issues. According to several elderly Lebanese gen- 
tlemen, people were without question reading Al-Hoda. They told 
me that it was the most important and popular newspaper of its time 
for the Lebanese community. 

Salloum married Helen Kalil around 1908, and they had five 
daughters. The older daughters were born in Brooklyn, NY, before 
Salloum decided to leave the city and raise his children in the sub- 
urbs, selecting Cranford where he knew the Shaheen family. They 
recommended Cranford as a nice place to raise a family. Alice 
Jaoudi was one of those daughters. The other four were Rose, 
Mary, Yemna and Lila. Mary is the only other surviving member. 

Alice said that it was Ahsee Shaheen who convinced her 
father to select Cranford as their new home. The Shaheens were the 
most prominent Lebanese family in Cranford and had owned 
Builders General Supply lumberyard as well as other businesses. 
Alice said her family rented a home on Elm Street (around the cor- 
ner from Winans) and later purchased a home at 11 Mansion 
Terrace. (Coincidentally, in the mid-1940s I used to walk to that 
same house to pick up a high school pal on the way to school.) She 
also remembers the large mansion at the top of her street on Lincoln 
Avenue, where the Droescher family lived. (On my recent visit to 
the Cranford Historical Society, Curator Bob Fridlington showed 
me a painting on one of the walls, which showed the beautiful 
Droescher mansion. The mansion has since been replaced by sev- 
eral small homes.) 

Alice said that sometime in the mid-20s Salloum sent his 
family back to Lebanon so that his daughters could learn the 
language and receive the culture of his native country. After return- 
ing from their two-year visit, they continued to live in Cranford 
until 1939, when their mother passed away, and they moved back to 
Brooklyn. In 1926, Salloum had founded the Syrian World, an 
English-language literary monthly, which he published for the next 
six years. It was dedicated to the American-born generation. 
Salloum’s Syrian American Press also published an Arabic transla- 
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The Droescher mansion on Lincoln Avenue in Cranford. Alice Mokarzel 
Jaoudi remembers looking at this beautiful view from the sidewalk in 
front of her house (Photo compliments of Cranford Historical Society.) 


tion of Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard's Almanac. Alice told me 
that her father adapted the Mergenthaler linotype machine so that it 
could print in Arabic. In 1929, Salloum, representing Mergenthaler, 
introduced this feature to the publishing houses of Arabic-speaking 
countries, stimulating the growth of Arabic-language journalism. 
Salloum and Naoum worked together to organize the first 
mahrajans in America. The first annual one was held in 
Connecticut in 1929. During his life in America, Naoum was very 
active in world issues. In 1911 he helped establish the Lebanon 
League of Progress whose goal was to unify and uplift Lebanese 
immigrants. He was unanimously elected president for life. Two 
years later, he led its delegation to the Syrian Arab Conference in 
Paris, remaining behind to call for independence from the Ottoman 
Empire. In 1916, he formed the American Committee for Relief of 
Syrian and Lebanese victims with Al-Hoda raising $300,000. 
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In 1919, Naoum attended the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles. He is credited with designing the modern Lebanese 
flag. Naoum also lobbied the League of Nations for Lebanon’s 
independence. He worked so vigorously for his_ native 
Lebanon’s independence that the Ottoman Sultan of Constantinople 
condemned him to death. The Mokarzel brothers heroically 
pioneered Lebanese-Americans’ fight to show pride in themselves 
and their culture. In 1932, Naoum died in Paris after taking 
immigrant petitions there to nominate Emile Edde for president of 
Lebanon. Later Salloum bought Al-Hoda from its new owner, 
Ibrahim Hitti, and ceased publication of the Syrian World he had 
founded in 1926. 

In 1934, Salloum led a New York delegation of Lebanese 
leaders to Arlington Cemetery for a ceremonial planting of a cedar 
tree. Later that year, Naoum’s body was taken to Lebanon, where 
the government declared October 23 as “Mokarzel Day.” In 1938, 
Salloum lobbied for a Lebanese Pavilion at the 1939 World’s Fair in 
New York. Although he considered himself an American first and 
foremost, Salloum never lost his passion for Lebanon. In 1945, 
Emile Edde, first president of the Republic of Lebanon, sent 
Salloum a pen he used to sign the treaty that gave Lebanon inde- 
pendence from France. 

The next year, Salloum met with Prince Faisal, of Saudi 
Arabia, and Governor and Mrs. Earl Warren, of California, at the 
opening of the United Nations in California. In 1948, at Al-Hoda’s 
50" anniversary celebration, he received the Order of the Cedars 
from the Lebanese government for his services to Lebanon. 
He later was awarded the French Legion of Honor for fostering 
amicable relations between Lebanon and France. 

In 1952, Salloum died in New York City, and Al-Hoda was 
placed in trusteeship. The next year, Salloum’s eldest daughter, 
Mary, became managing editor of Al-Hoda, and in 1954 acquired it 
and bought the Lebanese American Journal, a newspaper that 
became the English-language sister to Al-Hoda. In 1955, Mary 
accompanied her father’s remains to Beirut, where they were 
received with ceremony and then buried with Naoum’s remains in a 
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tomb in their mountain village birthplace, Freike. 

In 1964, President Lyndon B. Johnson invited Mary and 
other editors of foreign-language publications to the White House. 
Mary published A/-Hoda from 1954 until 1971, when she decided 
it was time to close the presses. She sent the Mokarzel library to St. 
Joseph’s University in Beirut, and the Al-Hoda/Lebanese American 
Journal to the Library of Congress and the New York Public 
Library. Alice’s surviving sister Mary suffered a broken hip and is 
currently recuperating in New York City. 

From 1973 until 1993, Fares Stephen, born in Lebanon, 
published Al-Hoda, Al-Jadid and the New Lebanese American 
Journal during very difficult times in the world. He, too, was 
awarded the Order of the Cedars by the Lebanese government, and 
was given a Special citation by King Hussein of Jordan. 

Most of the information in this section was taken from the 
Al-Hoda centennial publication. How I obtained the publication is 
another one of those strokes of luck that have occurred during the 
writing of the sequel. One day when visiting our good friend 
Helene Kiamie, I asked her if she had ever heard of the Mokarzel 
brothers. She smiled, left the room and returned with this wonder- 
ful publication that answered all my questions. Helene had 
obtained it from her grandson Chuck. Where did Chuck get it? 
Several years ago, from Helen Samhan whom he had worked for at 
the Arab American Institute Foundation. Thanks to the publication, 
everything fell into place, enabling me to tell about the Cranford 
Mokarzels who lived here from about 1917 through 1939. 

A story Alice related to me recently tells much about 
Salloum, her father. She said: 

“During my father’s walk to the Cranford train station each 
day, he became acquainted with a fellow commuter to New York 
City. His name was James Barrett, and he was the editor of the New 
York Sun. [The Sun was one of several major newspapers in New 
York during that era.] They became close friends, and one day Jim 
and my father talked about getting involved in Cranford local gov- 
ernment. They even went so far as to run for some local office. I 
don’t recall Jim’s position, but my father ran for the justice of the 
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peace. My sisters and I lovingly teased him that if he couldn’t keep 
peace in his house among his five daughters, how could he expect 
to keep peace for the town of Cranford?” 

I'd like to turn now to an editorial that appeared in Al-Hoda 
on June 26, 1931 (the day I was born in Cranford). Naoum 
Mokarzel issued a very strong commentary on Lebanese youth in 
America as he paid tribute to his brother’s family, as follows: 

“Professor Salloum Mokarzel had five daughters, each of 
whom is distinguished by a high qualification. Three of them have 
already received diplomas of honor upon their graduation, but even 
after they have finished their period of study, they’re always in con- 
stant company of books. 

“The fourth, Yemna, has graduated with much honor last 
Sunday, and she is bound to achieve literary distinction like her 
other sisters. But Lila, the youngest of the sisters, is the president 
of her class despite the fact that most of her schoolmates are older 
than she and her marks are the highest in all subjects. 

“The family of Salloum Mokarzel is therefore a ‘living 
library’ composed of himself, his respectable wife and their five 
daughters. Mary the wise lily, Rose the modest rose, Alice the fra- 
grant and intelligent jasmine, Yemna the sweet basil of the home, 
and Lila the little jasmine full of life. 

“Among our young generation in our land of immigration, 
there are thousands of fine young men and young women. It is with 
regret, however, that we say that our young women as a whole are 
better and more youthful than the young men. 

“That is, most of our young women are subjects of pride, 
while some of our young men are cause for shame.” 

Salloum Mokarzel’s descendants continue to be active in 
America. Granddaughter Helen Samhan, daughter of Lila, the 
youngest of the Mokarzel sisters, is as I mentioned executive 
director of AAIF. 

In late September 2004, after reading the first book, Alice 
wrote, “It made me nostalgic about the familiar places in Cranford. 
The book revived my memory of my years in Cranford.” Later she 
sent me copies of several books written by her daughter, Dr. Maria 
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Salloum and Helen Kalil Mokarzel, with their daughters, 
fromleft: Rose, Mary, Alice, Yemna and Lila. 


Jaoudi, assistant professor in the Humanities and Religious Studies 
Department at California State University in Sacramento. In read- 
ing the acknowledgements to Dr. Jaoudi’s book, Christian 
Mysticism East and West, { noted she wrote the following: “For the 
memory of my father, Ambassador Edmond A. Jaoudi, for our years 
in France, for his service in the French resistance, for an abiding 
appreciation of the sacred pleasures that the French do so well: eat- 
ing, painting, literature....” I have since learned that Alice’s late 
husband was Lebanese ambassador to France, and was honored 
with medals from both France and Lebanon. Maria’s husband 
Harry is a retired professor. Others of the Salloum Mokarzel grand- 
children are: 

Children of Lila Mokarzel Hatab: 

e Dr. Lawrence J. Hatab, chair, Department of Philosophy 

and Religion, Old Dominion University, Norfolk, VA. 
¢ Helen Hatab Samhan, executive director, Arab American 
Institute Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
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e Anne Hatab Dill, elementary school teacher and mother of 
five, Berkeley Heights, NJ 

e Paul A. Hatab, statistician at Micron (manufacturer of 
computer chips), Boise, ID 

¢ John C. Hatab, art teacher for Manchester, NH, 
city school system 


Children of Rose Mokarzel Tanous 

e Peter J. Tanous, investment banker and author, CEO of 
Lynx Investment Advisory, Washington, D.C. 

e Dr. Helen Tanous, retired radiologist, Houston, TX 

¢ Evelyn Najla Tanous, district attorney for the Small 
Business Administration, Houston, TX 


Children of Alice Mokarzel Jaoudi: 

e Dr. Maria Jaoudi, assistant professor of Humanities 
and Religious Studies, California State University at 
Sacramento 


¢ Edmond Jaoudi, Jr., administrator at Swarthmore 
College, PA 


Salloum Mokarzel has left his legacy through an increasing- 
ly large number of descendants. In addition to his daughters and 
grandchildren, he has 19 great-grandchildren, and of this writing, 
four great-great-grandchildren. 

Before we turn to other Lebanese-Americans who achieved 
prominence in the U.S. and throughout the world, let me add a post- 
script to the Mokarzel brothers’ story. Remember when early in this 
chapter I told you about Cy and Nassima Karam, who own and run 
Cortland’s Pita Gourmet? Nassima told me her cousin Ramon 
Kortabaoui lives in New Jersey, probably not many miles from me, 
and suggested that I contact him. Turns out he lives in Cranford 
near the college where I teach and where his wife Mae is employed 
as a counselor. Ramon and I have since met for lunch, and while 
the food has been agreeable, it’s nothing like the delicious food 
Nassima and Cy serve up in the Pita Gourmet. 
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Recently at lunch, I asked Ramon, who has resided in 
Cranford for the past 13 years, if he knew of the Mokarzels. 
Naturally, like other Lebanese, he did. However, when I asked him 
if he knew that one of the brothers lived in Cranford for over 
20 years, he shouted, “What!” Born in Lebanon, Ramon explained 
that everyone knew of the brothers who founded and published 
the largest Arab-American newspaper, Al-Hoda. Almost embar- 
rassingly, I confessed that I had never heard of them. 

I went on to tell Ramon how I had obtained the information 
about the Mokarzels, and mentioned that a friend, Jimmy Yaman 
from Cortland, had recently put me in touch with someone 
interested in the Mokarzels. I said that it was Dr. George El Haje, 
a professor at Columbia University, whose wife is from Cortland. 
In fact, I had just mailed a brochure about the Mokarzels to Jimmy 
to give to Dr. E] Hage when he visited Cortland the following week. 
As another example of how many Lebanese-Americans seem 
intertwined with one another, Ramon looked up from his lunch in 
surprise and said, “George El Hage! He’s a good friend.” In the 
previous two weeks, I had just talked to a new connection George 
El Hage in New York City, and now Ramon, whom I just met 
through his cousin Nassima, tells me that he and George are friends. 
I guess I was finding this too coincidental, and I said, “Ramon. 
Are we talking about the same person? Are you sure you know 
him?” Ramon laughed and said, “Norm. I was an usher in his 
wedding.” 


Negotiators, Peacemakers 


Philip Habib was another Lebanese Cranfordite who had a 
distinguished career in the international arena. As a young adult, I 
recall my mother commenting about him when he appeared on TV. 
She always said, “What a nice gentleman he is.” He had lived in 
the same section of Cranford as we did, and was part of the 
Lebanese enclave covering a several-block area. He had been born 
in Brooklyn in 1920. By 1949 he had entered the foreign service 
and spent most of the next 20 years posted in many U.S. embassies 
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throughout the world. In the early 1970s, he became the U.S. 
ambassador to Korea, and by the late *70s, he was named senior 
advisor to the U.S. Secretary of State. The Lebanese-American his- 
torian John G. Moses wrote that: 

“The most significant contribution of Philip Habib to peace 
in Lebanon and the entire Middle East came during his assignment 
by President Reagan as special envoy to the Middle East when he 
negotiated several cease fires between Syrians and Israelis, was 
instrumental in lifting the siege of the Christian city of Zahle by the 
Syrians, and finally negotiated the withdrawal of the Palestinian 
forces from Beirut, thus sparing the city from destruction by the 
Israeli forces. His persistent and untiring negotiations for compro- 
mise and peaceful solutions among the warring factions in Lebanon 
(have contributed to the ongoing efforts of many toward that quest 
for peace in the Middle East).” 

For his years of effort, Philip Habib received many honorary 
awards, including the Rockefeller Public Service Award (1969); 
National Civil Service League Award (1970); Department of State 
Distinguished Honor Award (1977); the President’s Award for 
Distinguished Federal Service (1979); and the Medal of Freedom 
Award for service to peace in the Middle East (1982). 

John Moses characterized Philip Habib, the man, with the 
following words: 

‘He was trusted and liked by Arabs and Israelis alike. He was 
trusted and liked by Americans, too, both Democrats and 
Republicans. Presidents from Lyndon Johnson to Ronald Reagan 
and Secretaries of State from Dean Rusk to George Schultz placed 
their confidence in him as a negotiator and peacemaker.” 

This was Cranford’s Philip Habib. 

Dr. Fred Khouri was yet another Lebanese-American from 
Cranford whose impact was felt within the U.S. government and 
who was respected abroad. Sometime in 1986 the Cranford 
Chronicle wrote the following piece about him: 

“Dr. Fred J. Khouri, who grew up in Cranford, recently 
retired as a professor of political science from Villanova University 
after 35 years there. An expert on Middle East politics, Khouri 
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wrote a definitive book on the subject, and served as a consultant to 
the U.S. government. He graduated from Cranford High School 
and attended Union Junior College. He obtained B.A., M.A., and 
PhD degrees from Columbia University. He served in the Army Air 
Corps from 1941 — 1945, and taught at the University of Tennessee 
and the University of Connecticut before going to Villanova in 
1951. He was a visiting professor at the American University of 
Beirut from 1961 — 1964. 

‘““A noted lecturer on the Arab-Israeli conflict, American for- 
eign policy and the United Nations, Khouri was a member of the 
Brookings Institution Middle East Study Group in 1975-76, which 
produced an influential report, “Towards Peace in the Middle East.’ 
He was an associate editor of the Journal of South Asian and Middle 
Eastern Studies. 

“Khouri’s book, The Arab-Israeli Dilemma, was first 
published in 1968 and had its third printing last year. The book is 
based on nearly 20 years of intensive research here and abroad and 
is used by 200 universities. The book is required reading in the 
State Department’s Foreign Service Institute, and is a source for 
top-level officials and diplomats in the U.S., Middle East and at the 
United Nations. 

‘The professor has made countless trips to the Middle East 
and has reported to the State Department and National Security 
Council on his findings and discussions with top leaders in key Arab 
states with which the U.S. does not have diplomatic relations.” 

It was unusual to have two such distinguished diplomats as 
Fred Khouri and Philip Habib growing up in the same era just a few 
blocks from one another. The Cranford Lebanese community must 
have felt great pride in these prominent “sons of Lebanon.” 


Kahlil Gibran 


Who better represents Lebanon to the world than its favorite 
son Kahlil Gibran — one of the world’s greatest poets and, in my 
personal opinion, one of its greatest philosophers. Through his 
writings, millions have read about his dedication to “the dignity of 
the human spirit.” 
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How many of you know that in 1991, the first president 
George Bush commemorated a memorial garden to Gibran in 
Washington, D.C.? Located across from the British Embassy, the 
Kahlil Gibran Memorial Park mixes garden designs from Western 
and Arab cultures. Gibran was born in Lebanon but lived most of 
his life in the U.S. He died in New York City in 1931. 

According to a brochure on the small park, it consists of a 
bronze bust of the poet and limestone benches surrounding a “sim- 
ple star-shaped fountain. Many of his sayings are carved in the 
backs of the benches to remind visitors of the wisdom of this mys- 
tical writer.” Congress had authorized the memorial back in 1984. 
However, it took Gibran’s numerous supporters several more years 
to convince the reviewing agencies to grant such a prominent site 
for the park. And even after the National Park Service provided the 
site, it took an enormous effort by Lebanese-Americans to raise the 
necessary money by the deadline established by the Park Service. 

In a June 1991 issue of the New Lebanese-American 
Journal, the park was described as follows: 

“The Arab aspects of the garden’s designs are details such as 
the benches...three cedar of Lebanon trees, the star fountain and, 
above all, the pattern forming the surface of the circular fountain 
court. Made of granite slabs of subdued pinks and grays, the pat- 
tern is based upon the eight-pointed star — two squares superim- 
posed at 45 degree angles to each other and inscribed within a 
circle — the most common and perhaps most flexible shape in the 
vast Islamic lexicon of abstract surface ornament. 

“One enters the memorial along a paved pathway that 
crosses the bridge over a low hollow, and then encounters sculptor 
Gordon Kray’s twice-life-size bust of the poet. Attached to a low 
concave wall of polished gray granite above a quiet pool of water, 
this head seems surrealistically disembodied, but it is all the same 
an effecting portrait of the poet. 

“Tt is part of a composition — there are a cluster of flowering 
plants and three doves perched on water-sprouting limbs — that gen- 
tly lead the visitor to the right, up a circular path that culminates at 
the back of the main platform. This wondrously sun-dappled place 
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is ample reward for almost any journey.” 

Kahlil Gibran has been remembered by millions around the 
world. Much has been written about him. I especially find former 
President Bush’s words at the garden ribbon cutting to be very 
appropriate. “Perhaps his greatest bequest was the key by which we 
opened our own imaginations.” 


Cranford’s Chuck Kiamie 


He does have a long way to go, but we may have another 
possible distinguished Cranford Lebanese-American in the making: 
Chuck Kiamie, Helene’s grandson. During the time of the Gibran 
Park dedication, Chuck was attending Georgetown University in 
Washington, D.C. He and many of his classmates who were mem- 
bers of the Arab Student Association (ASA) volunteered their time 
and efforts to ensuring that the park would look presentable to its 
many visitors. While at Georgetown, Chuck interned at the AAIF 
as a policy and development associate working for its executive 
director, Helen Samhan. He also served as secretary general of the 
ASA. Through the efforts of the AAIF, Chuck with other members 
of the Union of Arab Student Associations (comprised of students 
from 11 universities in Maryland, Virginia and the District of 
Columbia) met with White House officials, Congressional staffers 
and Arab-American leaders in a first-of-its-kind leadership confer- 
ence in September 2003. 

Whenever I visit Helene Kiamie, I always look at the photo- 
graphs of her loved ones, which are displayed on her piano. There, 
standing next to Paul Bremer, America’s Iraq administrator in 2003, 
is Chuck, who was on assignment at the U.S. Embassy in Amman, 
Jordan. I am personally indebted to Chuck for his assistance in so 
many areas of my research. For the first book, he put me in touch 
with Helen Samhan, who was invaluable in referring me to knowl- 
edgeable Lebanese scholars. Chuck also obtained a copy of the 
Al-Hoda centennial (from Helen) for his grandmother Helene, 
which helped me in the Mokarzel story. He also gave her a copy of 
Shems (another AAIF publication), a quarterly magazine that 
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celebrates, highlights and trumpets good times and shared 
accomplishments of Arab-Americans. I was able to obtain valuable 
information from it. 

In May 2004, after graduating from Georgetown summa 
cum laude, Chuck was the recipient of a prestigious Fulbright 
Scholarship. In a June 2004 note, he wrote to me, “This summer I’ 11 
prepare myself for the use of my Fulbright in Jordan by organizing 
and defending my PhD dissertation topic proposal and through my 
continued work with the State Department. It'll certainly be an 
exciting time.” 

Chuck had a different kind of excitement in his young life 
when he served as an usher at his sister Julie’s wedding to Jay 
Whalen in August 2004. Julie works for the Institute of Arts and 
Humanities Education in New Brunswick, NJ. 


Historical Value 


In August 2003, I had sent a copy of the first book to Joel 
Wurl, curator and assistant director of the Immigration History 
Research Center at the University of Minnesota. He replied: 

“Your introductory remarks about the genesis of the book 
provide splendid personal testimony to the intrinsic importance of 
capturing this history. As someone who maintains historical 
resources on immigration and ethnicity, I can tell you that products 
such as this provide priceless documentation for generations of 
researchers. There is no question that interest in Arab-American his- 
tory and culture will continue to rise and personal memoirs will be 
important ingredients. 

“...the tragic coincidence of 9/11 occurring just a month 
after your family celebration of its centennial in America gives 
added poignancy to this work. With you, I hope and trust that 
people will come to understand the full depth and virtues of the 
Arab experience in this country over the past many decades.” 

“.,.The key objective of documenting this story has been 
accomplished, and we are pleased to add it to our archives.” 

The impetus to chronicle and venerate family and personal 
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history seems to be a strong characteristic among Lebanese. Here’s 
a case in point. Last year, my brother Ernie and his friend Bill 
Martin,who had lost his wife Jane of 62 years, traveled to Memphis, 
TN, and visited the St. Jude Children’s Research Hospital founded 
by Danny Thomas. There Ernie bought copies of Thomas’ book, 
Make Room for Danny. I was struck by the similarities to the 
voices in this book — comparable experiences with a peddler father, 
and the same fond memories of traditions and relationships within 
Lebanese families. 

The New York Times (3/9/05) cites the Census Bureau as 
reporting that “people of Arab descent living in the United States 
tend to be better educated and wealthier than other 
Americans....Lebanon was the country of origin for the most Arabs 
in the United States (440,000), followed by Egypt and Syria 
(about 143,000 each)....Lebanese residents in the United States 
made the most money, with the median income of nearly $61,000.” 

In the article, Helen Samhan praised the Census Bureau for 
its report, which shows, “how integrated Arabs are in American 
life.’ She added, “It is a community that is well-rooted and 
well-invested in the United States.” 


Lebanon Food Snippets 


It’s impossible to write anything about Lebanon without 
talking about its wonderful food. The following are food snippets 
from a variety of sources. 

From my cousin Helen Isaf Hobbib: “I’ve always remem- 
bered how much your brother Eddie loved onions. When he was a 
little boy, he would stand at the cutting board in the backroom 
kitchen of the Lehigh Hotel chopping away at them.” The Lehigh, 
in Cortland, NY, was owned by Helen’s parents, Fred and Salemie 
Isaf. I also remember the fabulous relish sauce that they put on hot 
dogs with those onions in that kitchen. The taste was indescribable 
and has never been duplicated for me. 

About Soumaya & Sons: Last year, during one of my peri- 
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odic trips to Allentown, PA., I stopped at one of my favorite 
Lebanese bakeries to pick up the dishes I like best. I learned from 
her grandsons, Chris and Jason, that the store was named after their 
grandmother Soumaya and it was a first name, not a last name. Joe 
and Lucy Ballan had started the bakery in 1979 in a Mid Eastern 
section of Allentown, and Joe’s mother Soumaya did most of the 
baking until she passed away in 1998, still baking. 

Joe took over the bulk of that work, and usually bakes 
through the night. Soumaya would be very proud to see how this 
business has truly involved her children and grandchildren. Lucy, 
her son Chris and sister-in-law Marlene handle the day shift, while 
Lucy’s son Jason and Joe’s brother Al usually close out the day. Joe 
and Lucy’s sons Josh and James help out occasionally, and Al and 
Marlene’s children, who are younger — Joanna, Paula and Jacob — 
also pitch in. 

A few years ago, they moved to a larger location near a 
major highway in Whitewall, not far from Allentown. They have 
expanded their operation to now read, Soumaya & Sons, Bakery & 
Deli. This new location has spacious parking, which makes it easy 
for their customers from the old neighborhood to make that short 
car ride. Their food is among the best I’ve eaten aside from Sitto, 
Giddo and Mom’s, especially their spinach and meat pies, baked 
kibbe and grape leaves. 

About Evelyn’s restaurant in New Brunswick, NJ: 
Remember Ghazi (Guss) and Zeina Abi Sleiman from the first 
book? Zeina got married (the ceremony took place in Lebanon), 
and she and her husband live and work in NJ. Guss and his family 
have remodeled Evelyn’s restaurant, and continue to mix personal 
warmth with their fare. During a recent dinner there, Guss told me 
that the family takes turns going back to Lebanon to visit. His vaca- 
tion was coming soon, but he said he was getting ready to go to 
Brazil. Why not? There are more Lebanese there — Ghazi said 7 
million — than there are in Lebanon! 

About the Phoenician Market in North Brunswick, NJ: 
Thanks to the Phoenician Market, Soumaya & Sons and the Greek 
Store in Kenilworth, NJ, I have satisfied most of my Lebanese food 
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cravings. Nabil Eid is the proprietor of the Phoenician, and John 
Soueid 1s a scholar who works there. They have read my first book, 
and recognize some of the families who appear in that book. John 
has written several books he would like me to read, but unfortunate- 
ly they are in Arabic. 

It was at the Phoenician a few years ago that I was told that 
menkoosh was a garden fork and that menoosh was the name of that 
zaatar-covered bread. I’m still waiting for someone to rename it 
Lebanese pizza. In the last book, I had explained the difference 
between menoosh and menkoosh based on the information I 
received at the Phoenician Market, and it shook up some of my 
brothers. I remember Bobby particularly frowningly, but in his 
most gentleman-like way, saying, “Are you sure, Norm?” I said 
that I was, and I thought that was the end of the story. You may 
recall several months ago I met Ramon Kortabaoui, cousin of 
Nassima from the Pita Gourmet in Cortland? Recently we were 
having lunch, and the word menkoosh came up, and Ramon, who 
was born in Lebanon, explained that both words were used to 
denote the zaatar-covered bread, and it depended on which village 
you grew up in. Which means that my grandparents, teaching us 
menkoosh, were correct because that’s what they used in Nebeh. To 
my brother Bob and others I say, either word can be used, and sorry 
for the confusion. And thank you, Ramon, for the education. By 
the way, to add to the dilemma, several Lebanese families in 
Cortland and Cranford refer to this bread only by the covering, 
zaatar (a mixture of the herbs thyme and sumac). 

About the theater of the absurd: Once in a while, I have 
fun with Lebanese food in the following way. 

e How many zaytoon (olives) have I eaten in my lifetime? 

e How many of those tiny dried lentils did my grandmother 

and mother sift through in their lives to remove tiny 

stones? 

e How many grape leaves did they fold” 

e How many koosa (squash) did they ream”? 

I could go on endlessly, but I think I’ve made my point. I 
leave each of you with your own theater of the absurd. 
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Chapter Eight 
Beginning To Explore The Sopp Side 


In July 2004, Jimmy Yaman invited me to Cortland for the 
weekend. Now that he had bought into my goal of learning more 
about my family, he went ahead full force. I had wanted to find out 
more about my grandfather’s family the Sopps, my grandmother’s 
the Josephs, and the lives of immigrant Lebanese people from the 
late 1800s to about 1950. I'd known Sopps all my life, but the only 
member of my grandmother’s family I’d heard of was she. 

So Jimmy began by helping me explore the Sopp side — 
blood family, in-laws like the Abdallahs and Calales, and close 
friends. On Friday, he took us on a tour of Syrian Hill Road, the 
place where the first Lebanese immigrants had established their 
farms. It was located between Cortland and nearby Solon. As we 
drove up that long, hilly road, with woods on either side, Jimmy 
pointed out the locations of different homes and the school, where 
only remnants now remain. He explained that Joseph Abdallah had 
been the first Lebanese settler who had made his home here. I tried 
to visualize our ancestors, whose families populated Syrian Hill, 
and what life was like on those snowy, bitter cold days where there 
was no central heating. 

That night, we met for dinner at the Pita Gourmet with my 
cousins Bobby Isaf and Harry Calale with their wives Maureen and 
Marian, and Jimmy Yaman and his friend Dottie Kelly. The follow- 
ing morning, Jimmy arranged for me to meet with Elaine Pierce 
Smith (and her husband George) who had a wealth of information 
and material to share. I spent several hours taking notes, and receiv- 
ing from Elaine her carefully prepared genealogy charts — the work 
of 20 years — and selected photographs from her ample collection. 
By getting me in touch with Elaine, Jimmy increased my source 
material about the Lebanese of Cortland County many times over. 

At the end of the weekend, as I was readying myself to 
leave, gathering the photographs, the folders, the notes, obviously 
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~ Giddo Tommy (Phil Sopp) 
and my late brother, 
Marhoom Eddie. 


very pleased with the amount of data that had been provided to me, 
Jimmy stopped me momentarily with a hand on my shoulder and, 
with a twinkle in his eye, asked, “Are you having fun?” And we 
both laughed. Jim was to repeat that question at least monthly dur- 
ing our numerous calls to one another. The other comment that he 
was to continuously repeat, which became a joke after a while, was, 
“OK, Norm. I think I’ve covered everything. I think we’ve got all 
the people, you’ve got all the material, and there’s nothing more I 
can do.” That is, until several weeks later, when he would call again 
with a new name and phone number, or suggestion to send a copy 
of the book to yet another relative of mine he had uncovered. 
Eventually, I would tease him and say, “I thought you didn’t have 
anything more to add,” and we’d both laugh. 

A few weeks after the Cortland trip, as I began writing about 
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the families of Upstate New York, the family tree printout Elaine 
had sent me proved invaluable, along with an audio tape of an inter- 
view with Charlie Abdallah, my Giddo Tommy’s brother-in-law. 
All of a sudden, everything fell into place, and I began to under- 
stand how these families were related to one another and how the 
Lebanese had settled in the Cortland area. We’re interested in the 
Abdallahs for two reasons: One is that Giddo Tommy’s sister 
Salemie married one, so they are family. But also, they are the first 
Lebanese settlers in Cortland County. Here’s what I learned. 


The Abdallahs 


Joseph Abdallah was born in Lebanon in November 1864. 
He and his wife Dabley (called Mary) had three children while in 
Lebanon: Jack (Monsour) was born in 1890; their daughter Nazera 
in 1893; and Charles (Bshara) in 1896. It appears that Joseph was 
one of seven children whose father was Abdallah Mousse Diab. His 
younger brother was Gazelle (Isaac) Abdallah, who was called Ike. 
Ike lived an incredibly long life, and we’l] talk more about him later. 


The children of Joseph and Dabley (Mary) Abdallah in 1966, 
from left, Uncle Charlie, Nazera (Ferris) and Jack (Monsour). 
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Joseph came to America in December 1898 from Le Havre 
on the SS La Champagne. He was one of the first Lebanese immi- 
grants to settle in Solon. He worked as a hired hand on a farm until 
he could afford to buy some land on Syrian Hill Road. Traveling 
with Joseph was Amine (Minnie) Jaber. She was the mother of 
Jamelia and Esma. A home for Minnie was built across the road 
from Joseph’s land on Syrian Hill. She died in 1913 and is buried 
on the Abdallah property. 

When Joseph had saved enough money, he sent for his wife 
Mary and their children, and they arrived at Ellis Island in January 
1909 after a voyage of 33 days. The fare for traveling on the ship 
was $55 per adult, half that for children. He had become a citizen 
in March 1906, making his family immediate citizens. An inter- 
preter at Ellis Island, a friend of Joseph’s, helped them to get to their 
designated place for departure to Solon. They traveled by train, trol- 
ley car and horse and sleigh, arriving on January 3 to live with 
Joseph on his farm. 

Years later, Nazera recorded her reactions to that trip. She 
tells of how sick she was, and that she never got to see or enjoy any 
part of the trip due to her seasickness. A traveling companion, 
Emiline Ferris, was able to go about and collect fruit to share with 
the Abdallah family, but Nazera was just too sick. (Emiline was the 
daughter of Joseph Ferris, whose brother Salem later married 
Nazera.) Nazera tells how the ship traveled in the night and stopped 
at various ports by day to load fruits, vegetables and livestock. 

While living in Solon, Mary earned money as a peddler. She 
traveled long distances, and often stayed with the Akil Calale fam- 
ily in Homer. Joseph Abdallah continued to farm until 1936. Other 
Lebanese soon joined and a Lebanese community evolved on 
Syrian Hill. Joseph died in Cortland in Nazera’s home in late 1937. 
Mary passed away in 1950. 

Elaine Pierce Smith wrote me about her visit to Syrian Hill 
Road:“In May 1994, my husband and I walked the property former- 
ly owned by Joseph Abdallah, and we were able to locate the small 
plot of land where Amine Jaber was buried. Also buried there are 
the three small children born to his daughter Nazera. You can still 
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see some of the foundation and well on the property of Joseph 
Abdallah on Syrian Hill. Just recently the former home of Joseph 
Ferris was torn down. There is nothing left of the one room school 
house that was located on Syrian Hill.” 

Their children continued the expansion of the Abdallah fam- 
ily. I have very little information about Jack (Monsour). He mar- 
ried Jamelia Jaber (Minnie’s daughter) in 1909. They lived for a 
while with Joseph on Syrian Hill Road. Later they moved to 
Syracuse with their daughter Salemie. Jack worked for a railroad in 
Upstate New York. His wife died in 1957, and a few years later he 
married her divorced sister, Esma. He lived until 1988, when he 
passed away at the age of 98. His daughter died in 1995. 

Before going into detail about Charles Abdallah, I want to 
tell you that he was one of my favorite people. He had married 
Salemie Sopp, my grandfather Giddo Tommy’s sister. He was 
kind, soft-spoken, intelligent and a leader, and I always valued what 
he had to say. 

When he was a youngster living on Syrian Hill, the new 
immigrant Charlie went to school in Solon until the fifth grade. We 
have the benefit of his audio tape, so let’s listen to his description of 
his early life in America. 

“T left school when I was 15 years old. I had learned English 
and no one told me to go to school. When I was 24, I left Solon and 
married Salemie Sopp. We lived on Railway Avenue, and I worked 
across the street at Wickwire’s, which was reported to be the largest 
wire cloth factory in the world. The Wickwire Company had built 
the city of Cortland. I worked there as a wire weaver making $6.90 
a week. My brother-in-law Phil Sopp [Giddo Tommy] worked 
there, and helped to get me in. We worked from 7:00 a.m. to 6:00 
p.m., one hour for dinner, five days a week and then nine hours on 
Saturday. You didn’t get vacations; holidays were Christmas and 
one other day. 

“After 18 months, I took the $900 I had saved and bought 
out a milkman’s route. The man included the horse and wagon. I 
had 75 people and a couple of stores as customers. 

“T set up my bottling operation in a shanty on Frank Street, 
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Aunt Salemie Sopp on her 
wedding day, with husband 
Charles Abdallah. 


hauled the milk in from a farmer. When the horse got old, I bought 
my milk from Reed Brothers in Cortland. My competitors offered 
me $500 to buy me out, but I turned them down. The horse slipped 
on the ice, so I bought a second-hand Ford. I sold the horse for $4. 
The horse knew all the stops; the Ford didn’t. 

“T had a one-man operation: Got up at 3:00 a.m. and did 
everything myself. After Railway Avenue, in 1924 I bought a house 
on Owego Street, and we stayed there until 1940. I hired a 14-year- 
old boy to help me. Milk was 10 cents a quart; competitors cut it to 
8 cents but I didn’t. I bought a machine in 1926 and began pasteur- 
izing the milk.” 

The next year, Uncle Charlie’s wife Salemie sent my moth- 
er (her niece) a hairbrush/comb set and sweater when my oldest 
brother Marhoom Eddie was born in May 1927. I know this from 
Marhoom Eddie’s baby book in Essie’s handwriting listing gifts and 
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givers. 

Charlie and Salemie had six children: Vivian, Vernon, 
Joseph, Assad, Betty Ann, and Jeanne. Only Betty Ann and Jeanne 
are still living. After reading the first book, Jeanne Abdallah 
Fragnoli dropped me a note, saying, “I am fascinated by everything. 
The chapters have brought smiles and memories galore...keeping 
the past present.” The interviewer asked Uncle Charlie about his 
descendants, who didn’t know much about Lebanon. Uncle Charlie 
replied: 

“If you don’t tell them, how are they going to know? I 
wanted to take my family back to Lebanon, but it didn’t work out. 
We’ ve kept some of the customs, the meals, baking the bread. 

“When I moved to Tomkins Street back in 1940, I bought 60 
acres, a barn, brick house, and two pasteurizing machines and built 
a milk plant. The Dairy Bar was opened that same year. [I] remem- 
ber it well, and always visited there during my summers in Upstate 
New York. It was frustrating, though, because Uncle Charlie and 
the children would never allow us to pay for those delicious sundaes 
and tuna fish sandwiches. | 

“In 1950, I bought the land that’s now Abdallah Avenue. I 
also named Joseph and Vernon Avenues after my sons. I sold to the 
college [SUNY at Cortland] 40 acres. My son Joseph continued in 
the business, but eventually the big dairies ate up the business.” 

Asked by the interviewer if he was satisfied with his life in 
Cortland, Uncle Charlie said he came over with nothing and was 
able to become something. There’s no question in my mind that 
beginning as a youngster of 12 through very hard work, good busi- 
ness sense and perseverance, he made the Abdallah Dairy a house- 
hold name throughout Cortland County. 

During that visit to Cortland in the summer of 2004, at that 
dinner at the Pita Gourmet, Jimmy Yaman introduced me to some- 
one dining at a neighboring table, who turned out be Norman 
Abdallah’s daughter, Patricia Ann. Norm’s father was Gazelle 
(Isaac) Abdallah, referred to as “Ike,” the brother of Joe Abdallah, 
the first Lebanese to settle on Syrian Hill. Ike also lived on Syrian 
Hill with his wife Esma, and later moved to the Endicott, NY, area, 
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where he worked for a shoe company. Ike lived to be 107 years old. 

It was in Cortland and Cranford that I occasionally saw 
Norm and his late brother Eddie. They were either at their cousin’s 
(Charlie Abdallah’s) dairy in Cortland, or at their cousins Gabriel 
and Sophia Koury’s in Cranford. After that meeting at the Pita 
Gourmet, Jimmy Yaman arranged for Norm to join that meeting 
with Elaine Smith at Jimmy’s office as part of the research on this 
book. I hadn’t seen Norm in many years — perhaps 50 — and it was 
a great pleasure to see him again. He told me several stories: 

“My grandfather had been out hunting and his wife was due 
to deliver their baby shortly. He shot a deer, and that’s how his son 
was named Gazelle. 

“When my father Ike first came to America with Akil Calale 


Vernon Abdallah, son of 
Aunt Salemie and 
Uncle Charlie. 


Ike Abdallah’s wife Esma 
pictured during World 
War I with their children, 
from left, Eddie, Norm 
and Julia. 
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at the turn of the century, he was single and Akil’s family was still 
in the old country. They lived together in a wood cabin, got a job 
cutting wood and got 50 cents a cord. They chopped four cords a 
day, and each made $1. Akil did the cooking and knew only how to 
make pancakes. They had pancakes three times a day, every day. 

“T remember Syrian Hill. It’s now primarily forest, bushes. 
The houses are all gone. It’s a long road, but the Syrian families 
were concentrated in about a one-mile area. Most of the families 
lived on the left going up the hill, the schoolhouse was on the right. 
Every family had a farm. My Uncle Joe Abdallah had over 250 
acres.” 

Jim Yaman and Norm Abdallah were laughing about 
something, and when I asked what it was, Norm said: 

“T was about 35, Jim about 30, and he was selling real estate. 
I went to the bank and there was Jim talking to the president of the 
bank for quite a while. I spoke to Jim in Arabic, so the president 
would not understand us. I said, ‘Lots of money?’ Jim answered in 
Arabic, “Lots of talk.’ They both enjoyed their reminiscence as 
though it had just happened. Jim later told me they still throw those 
one-liners at each other often, and always get a big kick out of it. 

Norm turned to me near the end of the get-together and said: 

“IT was 11 when your Mom and Pop got married in Homer. 
When they passed through Binghamton on their way to Cranford, 
they stopped at our house and briefly visited my family. They 
wanted to show their respect to my parents.” 


The Ferrises 


Uncle Charlie Abdallah’s sister Nazera married Salem 
(Sam) Ferris in December 1910. Salem had been living with his 
brother Joseph on Syrian Hill, which meant that Nazera and Salem 
both had been living on Syrian Hill Road. They eventually had 11 
children, seven of whom survived infancy. And that explained to 
me the Abdallah relationship to all those Ferris children I used to 
see and hear about in my childhood, but had no idea how they fit 
into the picture. They are also of special interest because their story 
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typifies what Lebanese immigrant families went through in that 
place and era. 

The eldest child and only Ferris son was Nagim S. (Tofield). 
The others are: Eloise, Julia, Vera, Tena, Rena and Marion. Thanks 
to the efforts of Eloise’s daughter Elaine Smith, I’ve obtained infor- 
mation about her parents and some human-interest stories about her 
grandparents Nazera and Salem and their descendants. 

Elaine tells the story of Nazera and Salem’s wedding. 

“Salem had arranged for Father Louis Lotaif, a priest from 
Utica, to come and perform the ceremony. We loved to hear my 
grandmother Nazera tell the story of how they got married at the 
home of Salem’s brother Joseph, and that the Ferris and Abdallah 
families celebrated for two weekends. 

‘“Nazera and Salem lived for a while on Syrian Hill until 
they bought the property known as the Solon Hotel in 1911. Shortly 
after the birth of Tofield, the family awoke to find a fire burning. 


Nazera Abdallah Ferris’s Nazera’s husband, Elaine’s beloved 
granddaughter, Elaine grandfather, Sam Ferris playing 
Pierce Smith, with the oud. 


husband George. 
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They were able to escape with just the baby and the clothes on their 
back. The family lost everything. Well, almost everything, because 
the horse and the barn were saved. They built a new structure, 
which became a general store. 

“Besides running the general store with Nazera, Salem had 
a regular milk route that took him to neighboring towns, his son 
Tofield traveling with him. For several years they continued the 
milk route. After a number of years, in 1926, they moved to 
Cortland, where they operated a feed store and later a small grocery 
store. Salem also worked at Wickwire’s, in the rod mill, until he 
retired. 

‘Salem loved to play the oud (a lute-like instrument) and to 
sing songs of his native Lebanon. He often joined in with other 
Lebanese to sing and record their songs on a recording machine he 
bought for $85.” 

Elaine recently took records that her grandfather and others 
had made and gave them to Jimmy Yaman who arranged to have 
them transferred to CDs. Elaine wrote to me what she did next: 

“After I received the original CD of music from Jim, I pro- 
ceeded to take it to my mother, Eloise Ferris Pierce, a resident in the 
Cortland Care Center. Carefully selecting what I thought she would 
be able to hear, I chose a personal CD player with headphones, as 
she is hard of hearing and only can hear in her right ear. I explained 
to her that I’d been able to take some of the old records recorded by 
grandfather and others to be copied to a CD. I explained that I 
wanted her to just listen and see if she could identify any voices and 
songs. I told her the first two were from a record that my grandfa- 
ther had always requested I play for him. I then told her to listen. 
When the first bit of music came on that was of my grandfather 
singing, she looked at me and said, ‘My father.’ She slowly closed 
her eyes and leaned back in a chair to listen. I could tell by the 
smile on her face that she was enjoying hearing his voice. She lis- 
tened to the whole CD and was very pleased to have been able to 
hear him. 

“My Aunt Marion Ferris Lear received one of the first 
copies of the CD. She lives in Skaneateles, NY, with her husband 
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Wayne. I had a phone call from her and she was just so excited. 
She began to sing songs in Arabic to me. I was so happy that she 
enjoyed the CD. I told her how surprised I was that she was able to 
sing the songs, knowing the words and what they were singing 
about. She, too, knew how much my grandfather loved to sing and 
how the others would gather at his home to sing and record songs 
together. Those were good and happy times for the whole family. 
It was a dream come true to have these records done. I kept saying, 
I would give anything to hear his voice again. 

“My Aunt Julia Ferris Karpenko also was overjoyed when 
we went to her home to have her listen to the CD. She had tears 
running down her cheeks when she heard her father’s voice. What 
a wonderful way to preserve the past for all of us. We miss him very 
much to this day. 

“My Aunt Julia and Aunt Rena recall seeing your mother 
[Essie] visiting next door. ”’ 

Elaine passed my first book around to her mother and aunts, 
and the following pages contain their own memories, which the 
book evoked. They give us a view of growing up in that large 
Lebanese family in the early part of the 20" Century. 

“T talked with my mother about some of her recollections 
from her youth. She recalls the picnics they would go on in the 
1920s and ‘30s while living in Solon and even when they moved to 
Cortland. The families would gather and go up to the woods on the 
Hill.’ There would be lots of people, the Nauseefs, the Ferrises, the 
Ossits, the Abdallahs, Sopps and many more. All would bring food 
to share, and there would be music and singing. 

“She recalled her school days in Solon. She would walk 
quite a distance to school with her brother Tofield, sister Julia and 
friends. She would take her lunch to school in a pail, usually a 
sandwich made from homemade bread and a thermos bottle of 
drink.” 

Aunt Vera Ferris Foote tells us in her own words: 

“T was born in 1919 in Solon. My older siblings and I lived 
in the back of the building, which housed the general store, a meat 
market, and a town hall, which doubled as a dance hall. My 
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brother Tofield, my sisters Eloise, Julia and I attended a one-room 
school, which went through 8" grade. When we moved to Cortland 
in 1926, my brother commuted with neighbors back to the 
McGraw school. 

“We were poor, but the Depression made us poorer. At age 
14 I began babysitting for 25 cents a night. My duties included tak- 
ing care of three children, putting them to bed, staying all night, fix- 
ing and feeding breakfast for the children. Then I went home. Once 
I accepted a job for the summer, which paid $5 a week. My job 
description was as follows: Take care of two children, clean the 
house, do the washing and ironing, make the family lunch, make the 


‘“W. T. Grant’s store opened on Main Street. It paid $12 a 
week. I landed a summer job there. After one year at Grant’s, 
Cortland Line Company was paying $14 a week, so I went there. 

“There was never a discussion about leaving school and 
working full time. Education was the top priority with our parents. 
Many of my classmates, whose parents really had to struggle, 
couldn’t wait until they were 16, when they could quit school and 
go to work. School wasn’t easy for us. We never gave up because 
our parents kept encouraging us to try harder. Oldest sister Eloise’s 
teeth needed attention. At the end of her sophomore year she took 
a job at the Crescent Corset Company to earn money to attend to her 
teeth. Sadly she never returned to school. At that time, in the *30s, 
students were either in a Regents or non-Regents group, so to be in 
the ‘in’ group, I opted for the Regents group. NOT EASY FOR 


and that’s what I wanted to do. With little money (no student loans 
at that time), seven children in our family, it was ‘try for the 
Cortland Normal School.’ Guess what? I got accepted. 

“The school at that time was a 3-year training institution. 
An enrollee earned a teaching certificate. Within the next 5 years, 
one had to earn a B.E. degree. Transition from high school to nor- 
mal school was a big step. Here I was among the elite from 
Westchester and Long Island, etc. Man, they had money and 
clothes. Clothes and more clothes. My grades weren’t the greatest. 
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Later I knew I could have done better. Not comfortable with the 
whole situation, at the end of the 10 weeks I would tell Dad I’m not 
going back. His exact words were, “Try for another 10 weeks.’ This 
went on for 2 years. In my third year, I gained confidence. I grad- 
uated in 1940. 

“At this time, I want to tell you about my wonderful father, 
Sam Ferris. He could read and write in English and Arabic. Until 
Nahrah Hage arrived on the scene, Dad was the interpreter for the 
Lebanese population in and around Cortland. People receiving 
epistles from their homeland would come to him and have him read 
their correspondence. He would write letters for them. He sub- 
scribed to an Arabic newspaper [bet it was Al-Hoda], which was 
published in New York City. Many hours were spent reading this to 
friends. 

“The job market in my teaching profession at that time was 
very poor. The supply was greater than the demand. Only the elite 
were interviewed. For one year I worked at the Cortland Line 
Company, and in 1941 I got my first break. With the goodness of 
my cousin Annie Ferris Abdallah, who was a trustee of the one- 
room schoolhouse, I was hired to teach four pupils in four different 
grades. The school was on what is now called Syrian Hill. My 
salary was $900. In 1941, I applied for a job at the McLean Central 
School. I was hired as a teacher of a combined first and second 
grade. My salary was $1,000. The stipulations were: You had to 
live in the community, could not be married, and you had to give 
your ration stamps to your landlady (it was during the war). The 
school had no bell systems, no telephone and no clocks. During my 
tenure at the school, | earned my M.S. degree. In 1951, the school 
merged with the Dryden school system. I remained at this position 
until I retired in 1982 as ‘head teacher.’” 

Sadly on January 10, 2005, I heard that Vera had passed 
away several days earlier. Her niece Elaine Smith wrote: 

“At Vera’s wake, a cousin Bert Abdallah told me that he was 
one of her students in that Solon schoolhouse where she began her 
teaching career. There were two boys and two girls. Bert and his 
brother Bob were the boys, but he was not sure of the girls’ names.” 
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Elaine also told me that at Vera’s wake the write up authored 
by Vera for this book was placed on a table so that the mourners 
could read her words, which now appear in this sequel. 

One of the “truths” that came to me as I was trying to get my 
arms around the Lebanese community in Cortland was how the 
families were so entwined by blood. Thanks to Elaine Smith’s 
many genealogy charts, I was able to connect most of the dots. 
What proved interesting was that if I left a section for a few days 
and tried to pick it up where I left off, I was lost until I dug out the 
charts to check relationships. I learned a lot, but there was much I 
never quite figured out. You’ll get a hint of this when you hear from 
Elaine’s Aunt Tena Ferris Maguire in her own words: 

“IT attended the Owego Street elementary school. This was 
a campus school for the Normal School of Teaching. My first 
cousin on my mother’s side, Vernon Abdallah, and my first cousin 
on my father’s side, Charles Joseph [could there be a relationship to 
my Sitto Anna Joseph Sopp, who seemed to us to be without rela- 
tives?] were in school with me. 

‘All students were required to read music and write limer- 
icks. I used to walk to high school with Betty and Beatrice Sopp 
and Helen Joseph [another Joseph!]. Betty and Beatrice lived 
across the street from us. Their father was Mike Sopp, brother to 
Phil Sopp [my Giddo Tommy]. Helen Joseph, my first cousin on my 
father’s side, lived next door to us. 

‘At around the age of 10 or 11, I began taking piano lessons. 
The weekly lessons cost $1. I would walk from the Owego Street 
school to my Uncle Charlie Abdallah’s home on Owego Street to 
have my piano lessons. Others taking violin lessons were Vernon 
Abdallah and Charlie Sopp. Linda Sopp had her own piano. 

‘In the Ferris household was a piano that had been brought 
to Cortland when the family moved from Solon. Often when I 
would be practicing my piano lessons, my father would join me and 
bring out his songbook. The songs in this book were written in both 
Arabic and English. We would sing along as I played the piano. I 
remember that the book contained a song about the Lindbergh 
airplane. [My brothers and I recall our Giddo Hobbie singing an 
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Arabic song about Lindbergh. ] 

“I remember being at Fred Isaf’s home, which at that time 
was located over the Lehigh Hotel on the corner of Railway Avenue 
and South Main Street, trying to sing the national anthem of 
Lebanon in Arabic with [my grandfather] Phil Sopp. He would help 
me by correcting my pronunciation of the Arabic words. I contin- 
ued with my piano lessons, and in 1952, I bought my own piano. 

“My mother was put on earth to be a mother, and she was 
the best. As for my father, if you were in a jam, come to see Sam; 
not only for money, but wisdom, too.” 

Let’s end with Elaine’s own memories of her grandparents 
and surroundings evoked by reading the first book: 

“My grandparents, Sam and Nazera, were involved with my 
everyday life from the time I was born. They owned property on 
South Main Street that served not only as their residence, but also 
as their store. They lived on the main level next to the store. 
Upstairs lived mother Eloise and I. Across the hall from us, my 
Uncle Tofield and his wife Jean and their four children. Living next 
door to us was my Aunt Julia, her husband Nick and son Richard. 
On the other side of us is where my grandfather’s sister Salemie and 
her family lived. It was a neighborhood filled with relatives. 

“My mother, being a divorced parent, worked at the 
Crescent Corset Company just up the street from the family home. 
I was left in the care of my grandparents. I loved being with them. 
I cherish every day that I had with them. I like to tell everyone that 
I had aunts and uncles that were just like parents or sisters to me. 
All of them influenced me and gave me their love. I needed them 
all very much, and I am so thankful they were in my life. 

“In my grandparents’ small neighborhood store, some of the 
items that I remember that were sold: Milk (from Abdallah Dairy), 
bread, canned goods, tea, coffee, cookies, tobacco, olives, soaps and 
various Lebanese cooking supplies. Because my grandfather 
worked at Wickwire’s, my grandmother was in charge of the store. 

“The various Arabic supplies were ordered through Oriental 
Mercantile in New York City. I can vividly recall crocks of black 
and green olives (zitoon), tins of dried chickpeas, plain salted yel- 
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low chickpeas, and sugar-coated chickpeas. Round tins of baklava, 
one-pound round cans of halawah, which my non-Lebanese hus- 
band George says looks like erasers, packages of pressed apricots, 
burghol (cracked wheat), long-grained rice, sugared almonds, pista- 
chio nuts, salted nuts, various herbs and spices, zahter, anise seed 
and pine nuts (snoober). There were bottles of rose water and 
orange-blossom water. Fancy tobacco leaves in eight by ten boxes, 
every leaf was perfect, were another specialty ordered from New 
York City. During Lent, my Aunt Rena recalls, there would be 
sealed wooden kegs of eel that was quite popular. In addition to his 
general store, Sam also had a gasoline pump and a kerosene pump 
in front of the store. 

“Often my grandparents would entertain their family and 
friends in the home. They included the Nauseefs, the Josephs, the 
Abdallahs, the Sopps, the Ossits, the Calales and the Yamans, as 
well as the Isafs, Darweeshes, and other Ferrises were all people 
that I can remember coming to the house to visit and the store to 
shop. It was a time I looked forward to also, as some of the special 
foods brought out were my favorites that you only saw once in a 
while, when company came. 

“The various ways of spelling ‘grandmother’ in Lebanese: 
Siddo, Sita, or Sitti — which is correct? Whatever it is generates 
love. No one can replace her. I wish my grandchildren could have 
known her. I want her memory to live forever. 

““Jiddo, or Jidda or Jidde — he generated respect and love. I 
miss him so much. He was like a father to me. I wanted him to be 
with me when I got married. He did give me in marriage in late 
1959 and died one week later. [One reason for the spelling differ- 
ences, aside from regional variations, is grammatical. I believe 
Sitto and Giddo mean grandmother/father, Sitti and Giddi mean my 
grandmother/father and Sitta and Gidda mean her grand- 
mother/father. | 

“Viewing old pictures, wishing them all to talk. They have 
sO many stories to tell, good times and sad times. They show their 
love of family and country. They were all proud people. Struggling 
through hard times, but making do with what they had, and drawing 
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strength from each other. Always willing to lend a hand, to help rel- 
atives and friends or strangers. You have to admire their courage, 
after all, coming into a foreign country and trying to fit in with oth- 
ers. Some never learning to read or write or to speak English very 
well. They were brave. They wanted a better life for their families 
no matter what hardships faced them. 

‘Another memory of Sita as an older person is of her flying 
with her son-in-law Wayne in a private airplane from the Cortland 
Airport. She was 82 years old and showed no fear getting into the 
plane that day. Her family was all standing there in awe of this 
remarkable woman. I often wonder if it could be compared to her 
trip as a 16-year-old coming in a ship across the ocean to the US. 

“When I think of Sita, I see apricot trees...fresh apricots 
made into jam; the two gardens...work so hard to grow vegetables; 
Mom lost her wedding band, and we hunted, and luck was with us 
— we were able to find it, much to her happiness. The ringer wash- 
er...how many times she caught her fingers and even her hands in 
the ringer; never complained. Meals...she always seemed to have 
something you would like, even if others did not like it, there was 
such a variety. You were made to feel as though she cooked just for 
you. It was her way. You never knew jealousy; her love was around 
us all. Sadness...one thing that always makes me sad is that she 
never learned to read or write, other than her name. But she knew 
her math. I can remember one day coming in to find her looking at 
a magazine and knowing that she had it upside down, and feeling so 
sad for her. Despite this she was a remarkable person. Laban 
[yogurt]...picture the cheese bag hanging from the back of a chair. 
I was embarrassed, but everyone seemed to love the product. 

“Tulme...the smell of the freshly baked bread; coming into 
the kitchen and just waiting not so patiently as the bread was bak- 
ing to be sure one would come my way. Anticipating the taste, I can 
still visualize the butter melting on the top of the tulme as I brought 
it up to my mouth to eat it. It was stored in a big pan and kept in 
the back part of the store. It would be warmed and eaten for a long 
period of time. Sometimes Sita would make meals from the tulme 
such as ijee [scrambled eggs with dried or fresh mint, known as 
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nana, eaten with pita bread]. My Sita was a great cook, could feed 
any number of people with very little notice and no one would go 
hungry. My friends would always want to come to our home; they 
loved her cooking, too. There was always plenty of food to go 
around. Sita would say, “Eat, eat, eat.’ 

‘““Ace’ Isaf and his noises. This, too, brought back some 
good thoughts. Ace was a photographer. I used to take my children 
into his studio once a year to have their birthday pictures done. Ace 
was so good with them. He would make his strange noise, and the 
kids would giggle and smile, and they would wonder what he was 
doing as he would move his arms about, as if pretending to catch 
something in the air, and they would be so alert, and then he would 
snap the picture. He definitely had their attention on him, and the 
pictures he took are very precious to us.” 


The Calales 


We’ ve been talking about the relatives of my grandfather 
Philip Sopp, starting with his sister Salemie who married Charlie 
Abdallah, and including the Ferrises who are relatives by marriage 
to Charlie’s sister Nazera. Now let’s turn to the other Sopp sister, 
Selma, who married Holley Calale. I turned to my cousin, their son 
Harry Calale, for more about the Calale family: 

“My grandfather Akil Calale arrived at Ellis Island some- 
time around 1900 [with my grandfather Philip Sopp]. He had come 
steerage class for the equivalent of about $40 or $50. He was mar- 
ried with two children, but could not afford to bring wife Mary, son 
Holley or daughter Jenny with him. He just didn’t have the money 
nor any idea where he could live, except that he knew a good friend 
from Lebanon, Joe Abdallah, who had come to America several 
years before him. 

“Akil found his way to Joe Abdallah’s farm on Syrian Hill 
in Solon. For the next two or three years, he worked on the farm 
with Joe, and saved almost every penny of his wages. There were 
long, cold, hard winters, when farming was limited to chores 
morning and night. During the day, Joe and Akil would go to the 
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woods, cut down trees, saw them up and prepare them for firewood. 
They could cut and stack two cords per day, and for that they got 
$1 each. That was pretty fair money in those days. 

“After a couple of years Grandfather had saved enough 
money to send for his wife and two children. When they arrived, 
they all moved to Homer. Akil had had enough of farm work, and 
decided to be a peddler, just as thousands of immigrants had done 
before him. His English was limited, but he could sure add and 
subtract. 

“So for several years, he supported his family by loading a 
couple of large bags with notions, clothes of all sort and other 
saleable material, and just went knocking on doors of houses and 
farms, often finding himself far from home. The farmers and their 
families were generally very kind to him, and would give him a 
place to stay the night, whether in the woodshed or any other shel- 
ter. Often the farmer’s children would teach him English. He 
already had a pretty good Arabic education courtesy of the local 
village priest [in Lebanon]. 
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“Girls didn’t go to school in those days, so Grandmother 
could not read, but I do recall that she was the master storyteller of 
her peers, and she kept her grandchildren entranced with her many 
stories of the old country. My father and his sister Jenny were about 
8 and 10 years old, respectively. Grandfather enrolled them in the 
old Homer Academy school, and they did go to classes until they 
became teenagers. 

“Grandfather must have prospered because after some 
tedious years of walking his route, he acquired a horse and wagon. 
Still later, he acquired the title to a store in the village of Homer, 
where he set up a clothing store. I am told that he not only was a 
retailer, but he staked his fellow immigrants to enough inventory to 
set them on their way the same way he had gotten started. Now he 
was a wholesaler, mentor and entrepreneur! 

“Grandfather became intent on becoming a success, and still 
later in his career as a merchant he acquired another store next door 
to his dry goods store. This building, I assume, was used as rental 
income. His next step was to buy a better house, which was 
located at the present site of the Homer Intermediate School. My 
father told me that for a short period before World War I, 
Grandfather bought and resold eggs and other produce for resale to 
other retailers. 

“As close as [I can calculate, Grandfather retired in 1936, 
and in 1939 returned to Lebanon for a visit to his old hometown of 
Psalean. Unfortunately for him and my grandmother, he was com- 
pelled to stay in Lebanon for longer than the year’s visit because air 
and ship travel were not allowed until the end of World War II. So 
he had to stay there for seven years. In 1946 my grandparents 
returned to the U.S. and shortly thereafter Grandfather died of an 
apparent heart attack. He was about 67 years old. My grand- 
mother then went to Texas, where her daughter Jenny lived, and had 
an apartment nearby. She lived until the age of 82. 

“My Aunt Jenny Calale married George Sopp [my Giddo 
Tommy’s brother] and they had three children. Jenny was also an 
achiever. After she married and had her children, she and her hus- 
band ran a successful store selling Oriental rugs. She went back to 
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school to complete her high school education. Her husband George 
died as a relatively young man. Jenny continued her education and 
became a teacher in Texas, where she moved from Ithaca, NY. Her 
daughter Frances graduated from college and also became a teacher 
in Texas. Daughter Katherine, now deceased, became a secretary in 
Texas, and son George, who is now retired, became a Texas mer- 
chant. 

“My father, Holley Calale, did not finish high school but 
enlisted in the Navy when World War I started. He remained in the 
Navy until the end of the war. He was about 19 years old in 1919, 
and he returned home to work with his father until 1924, when he 
married my mother, and opened up a grocery store in Groton, NY. 
He operated that store until about 1927, and then bought a grocery 
store and residential unit on the present site of the village of Homer 
fire station. My mother’s maiden name was Selma Sopp, the sister 
of Philip Sopp and aunt of Esther Sopp Hobbie. 

“My parents ran the grocery store until 1932, when they sold 
the business and bought 7 acres on Clinton Street, built a house and 
chicken house and went into the poultry business. By that time, 
they had five children ranging from 2 to 8 years of age. They 
worked very hard to make a success of the poultry farm, and in 
1938 bought a large former dairy farm of about 60 acres with a big 
barn and lots of room to expand his operation. In the next four 
years, the poultry farm had expanded to a 15,000-chicken capacity, 
which was the largest farm then in Cortland County. 

“My parents succeeded in this business in spite of the help 
they got from us children. By the time my father had progressed to 
several-thousand laying chickens, we children ranged from 5 to 12 
years old. Nevertheless, each contributed to the labor of the family 
farm in many ways. The girls helped Mother washing the eggs, 
helping with the laundry and all the other tasks that Mother had for 
them. The boys helped with the feeding, watering, gathering the 
eggs and cleaning the pens. All of this in between our school hours 
and weekends. 

“But we had our fun times, too. Dad bought a nanny goat, 
and it was my responsibility to feed it and milk it as well. I remem- 
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ber that as a Boy Scout, I had a subscription to Boys Life. I used to 
wait from month to month for that magazine to come, so I could 
realize all the good stuff I found in it. Well, one day I met the mail- 
man who came early in those days, and eagerly rolled up the mag- 
azine and stuck it in my back pocket to read later. I had already 
agreed to milk the goat that morning, so I went to the barn, sat on 
the stool and began to milk the goat. Well, this took a few minutes 
and I didn’t realize that the goat was busily eating the magazine out 
of my back pocket. By the time I realized what had happened the 
magazine was a disaster. My folks thought it was kind of funny. 
I didn’t! 

“My brother Dick also provided the family with some good- 
natured ribbing. He had a pet chicken that took a shine to him but 
not to any of us. I think he loved that chicken as much as Mary 
loved her little lamb. Somehow he learned that a chicken could be 
hypnotized by laying it down gently and with a forefinger circling 
the chicken’s eye several times. He tried it just once that I know of, 
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and it worked that time. But the next time he demonstrated the 
technique, he noticed that clapping his hands did not waken the 
chicken. The poor thing died. Well, most of us thought it was funny. 
Dick didn’t! 

“The farm operation continued until the early “50s, when 
Dad sold the farm and went into the rug business. Sadly, he died of 
a heart attack in 1957 at the young age of 57. He and Mother had 
built a house in 1950 next door to where I currently live. Before he 
died, he had purchased about 30 acres, and had it subdivided into 
lots for development. He lived long enough to see several of his 
lots sell, and some houses built. Mother sold the house that they 
had built in 1950, and built another one across the street from where 
I now live. She remained there until she died at the age of 87 in 
1993. 

“It was my parents’ greatest wish that their five children be 
better educated and have greater opportunities than they had. Here 
briefly is what happened to their children. 
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Aunt Selma Sopp Calale and her family in 1945, from left: 
Ruth, Richard, Harry, husband Holley, Alfred and Marian. 
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“Daughter Marian graduated with honors from high school 
and later from Cornell University with a bachelor of arts (in three 
years). Later worked for CBS Television in California, and finished 
her career in television with NBC after about 30-some years. She 
was named in Who’s Who in American Television. She has a daugh- 
ter Susan. 

“Daughter Ruth graduated from high school and later from 
Syracuse University with a bachelor of arts. Worked for the univer- 
sity for several years as registrar. Married David Elleman, who 
became Onondaga County comptroller for 20 years. Both are now 
retired. Have a son John, who is an attorney in Syracuse, and a 
daughter Hollie, who is a vice president with JP Morgan Chase 
Bank in Rochester. 

“Son Richard, who is married to Virginia, has a son and 
daughter, Richard Jr., who works in television sales, and Cathy who 
is a day-care owner. Richard received a bachelor’s degree in math- 
ematics from S.W. Texas State and a master’s degree from SUNY 
Cortland. Taught mathematics in two high schools, currently 
retired. 

“Son Alfred graduated from Manlius Military School. 
Veteran of the Korean War and later a district manager for Grand 
Union stores. Died young at age 60. 

“I, Harry, graduated from Homer Academy and Becker 
College with an associate’s degree in business administration. I was 
a partner in a dairy company until 1973. Sold my interest in the 
dairy and established a real estate company in 1973 until retirement 
in 2003. From 1967 to 1987 was mayor of Homer (10 terms). My 
wife Marian graduated from Auburn Memorial Hospital School of 
Nursing as a registered nurse. She returned to college after our 
youngest son started school and obtained a bachelor of science 
degree and master’s degree, both with honors, from SUNY 
Cortland, and taught at Homer High School for 11 years. Our son 
John obtained an associate degree in business administration; he’s 
married to April and has three children. Son David has a master’s 
from the University of Utah and lives in NJ with his wife Mary and 
daughter. Son Paul lives in Florida and owns PC Recruiting. 
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“One of the most memorable events that took place annual- 
ly in the fall was getting together with the Abdallah family from 
Cortland. Their mother and my mother were sisters, and each year 
we had a special celebration. My father had five or six lambs, and 
he would pick the two youngest and ask Uncle Charlie Abdallah to 
butcher them. Some of the meat was given to other members of the 
Sopp family. The Abdallahs would drive over to our farm where 
our mothers would prepare a feast for us. The food was always 
great, and the children played together while the adults spent the 
time in conversation, relaxed, talking about everything and any- 
thing in the world. Those were very happy and memorable times. 

“T would say that my mother and father realized their hopes 
that their children have had greater opportunities in life than they 
had as a result of their hard work and perseverance.” 

Jimmy Yaman, Harry’s cousin, provided me with some 
details of Harry’s contribution to his community while serving as 
mayor of Homer: 

“During his tenure, he accomplished many things for 
Homer, a village of 4,400 residents often referred to as the “jewel of 
Cortland County.’ One satisfying project was negotiating with the 
Briggs and Durkee families for their contribution of land for a 
swimming area (Briggs Pool) and adjacent Durkee Park. [Sixty- 
five years ago, I remember the Briggs family had a large car deal- 
ership and the Durkee family provided the county with wonderful 
bakery products. Their bread was what I ate when Sitto Tommy ran 
out of Lebanese bread. | 

“Harry expanded the fire station building, created the 
Vernum Recreation Building, began a beautification project and 
many similar projects. Also the village purchased large acreage for 
the creation of recreation fields now called Calale Park.” 

This really speaks to the kind of person Harry is: intelligent, 
hard working, loyal and dedicated...and a very fine cousin, I might 
add. 

Akil Calale had a younger brother, Saleeba (Slover), who 
came to America by way of Rio de Janeiro several years after his 
brother. His father had given him a few gold pieces to help him out. 
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Slover’s wife, Jennie, followed shortly after. According to Slover’s 
daughter Adele, Jennie came over on the same ship as my grand- 
mother, Anna Joseph Sopp. We’ve also heard that Sitto Tommy 
arrived with her sister-in-law Mary Sopp (Mike Sopp’s wife). So 
it’s probable that all three women made the voyage together. 

Again, Jimmy Yaman had come to the rescue, providing me 
with the name of his 93-year-old cousin Adele Calale Coakley as a 
probable good source of information about the Calales from long 
ago. He had sent her a copy of my book and then gave me her 
phone number. I called her at her Lake Worth, FL, home and that 
was the first of many calls to Adele. She excitedly recounted 
numerous stories of her childhood in Homer and about so many 
people we had known, including not only the Calales but also my 
mother and her sisters and parents. She eventually sent me a typed 
account of her reminiscences: 


Aunt Selma and Holley Calale flank his Uncle Slover 
and Aunt Jennie, pictured in rear in 1955. Slover was 
Akil’s brother. In the front row are Selma and 

Holley’s sons, from left, Richard, Harry and Alfred. 

In the center front is Slover and Jennie’s daughter Adele. 
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“My mother came to Cortland from New York by train on 
the old Delaware and Lackawanna (D&L), which let her off on 
Railway Avenue. No one was there to meet her, so Slover, her hus- 
band, was contacted in Bear Swamp near Homer. He hooked up his 
team and came to Cortland to get my mother. 

“My Uncle Akil had a little country store on Clinton Avenue 
across from Holley’s Chicken Farm. My father Slover and his 
brother Akil lived together behind the store and upstairs. For sev- 
eral years, my parents had a route where they peddled goods to the 
neighboring communities. I remember their horse was named 
Kitty, and we all cried when she died. 

“My father worked as a weaver in Newton Woolen Mill in 
Homer for a number of years. I remember that my father brought 
home empty spools for me to use as building blocks. Later, my 
father went into an ice-delivery business with my brother Philip to 
pick up the blocks of ice. They delivered these blocks to their cus- 
tomers in Homer. Years later, my father worked part-time as the 
greens keeper at the Cortland County Golf Club. 

“T was told that I was born on July 5, 1911, in Homer. My 
mother used to tease me and say, ‘Old Dr. Potter brought you in a 
suitcase, and it cost us $9.’ This small town that was to become my 
home was located in a valley surrounded by hills, dotted with prize 
dairy farms. It is said that scholars of ancient history in Homer 
Academy named Homer and villages in the area (Virgil, Cicero, 
Fabius, Cincinnatus, Dryden, et al). I remember the bust of Homer 
in the hallway at Homer Academy. Historically Homer was a main 
street town first settled in the 1790s, which then flourished in the 
1800s. There were several underground railways in the area to help 
slaves over the border to Canada. 

“T remember Civil War veterans, Union of course. Also I 
remember that the speaker at our church service at graduation was 
born in 1829. Mrs. Stedman was 100 years old. She talked about 
the early days in Homer, when the roads and paths were all mud 
when it rained. The churches and the Academy were built around 
the village green, and then later a bandstand was built and concerts 
were played by locals on Saturday nights. Seemed that everybody 
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in Homer would be there in cars parked along Main Street. They 
showed their appreciation by honking their horns for applause. 

“Tt was 1916 when I stood on Clinton Street with other kids 
near my home when I first looked up to see an airplane fly. Mr. 
Peck with a yoke around his shoulder, with a pail hanging on each 
side, was coming to the barn to milk his cows, and he looked up and 
I remember what he said, ‘I wouldn’t get into one of them things... 
I would want one foot on the ground.’ This was my first plane 
sighting. 

“My first automobile ride was in the same year. I was being 
cared for by Mrs. Frisbie, directly across the street on Clinton 
Avenue where I lived. It was perhaps a Reo, and I remember every- 
thing went by me so fast. I believe it was Mrs. Frisbie’s daughter’s 
(later she came to my wedding), and her family later started one of 
the first auto garages (Cadillacs). And she was connected with the 
Briggs family which, of course, had the first automobile sales room 
in Homer. 

“T remember the old stone woolen mill at the edge of town. 
In 1917, it was hiring women to make shirts for the soldiers of 
World War I. I recall going into the mill and seeing the women run- 
ning their sewing machines, and I went in there occasionally 
because my mother worked there. It was an exciting time because 
the new buttonhole-making machines were operated by Zigma and 
she explained it to me. I can just see it. I was standing by her. Some 
of the unmarried girls put ‘mash’ notes in the pockets of the shirts, 
perhaps hoping for a reply from some soldier. 

“At age 6, I started first grade and my mother did, too. I 
think she was 28 years old. She sat up front with the teacher, of 
course. She had decided to learn to read English. She was ridiculed 
by some, especially by other foreigners. She wasn’t a bit discour- 
aged...her reply was, ‘I will be able to read the newspapers and let- 
ters and you will envy me.’ Years later, she was able to translate let- 
ters for others and look up telephone numbers for the same foreign- 
ers that had laughed at her. 

“The code for manners was quite different when I became a 
teenager in 1924 than children of this current era. In the early 
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1900s, Victorian manners were definite. “Be a lady’ was often 
heard and expected of little girls. Be very polite to your elders, spe- 
cial respect to the elderly, sit quietly in the presence of 
elders...don’t talk unless spoken to, “be seen not heard.’ 

“A gentleman tipped his hat when he met a lady on the 
Street. I noted three ways of hat tipping. Some just touched the 
brim, some lifted it just off the head and a few lifted the hat way off 
with a flourish. A man always let a lady go ahead of him, walked 
on the road side to protect her from horse or cars, never smoked 
unless she gave her permission...usually men gathered in another 
room to smoke and talk business and ‘politics.’ Women gathered 
together to talk children, home, recipes and perhaps express shock 
at some doings of others...like a woman smoking or taking a drink 
or being a bad housekeeper...swearing was for the uncouth. 
Divorce was rare. 

“World War I was an enormous event. President Woodrow 
Wilson declared war in April 1917. The air was charged with anx- 
iety and worry. I could feel the agitation and doubt. The word 
‘draft? was dominant. However, I was relieved to hear that 
‘drafted’ did not apply to fathers with small children. 

“There were prayer meetings in homes for the young men 
leaving, and much talk about Camp Dix, the Kaiser, France, 
England, trenches, airplanes — my vocabulary was bulging. 

“Eddie Rickenbacker was my hero: the flying ace. He flew 
in World War II also. I regret I never met him. *Peace’ was written 
in chalk on sidewalks and sides of buildings. The hatred concen- 
trated on the Kaiser. I recall a ditty: “Kaiser Bill went up the hill to 
take a look at France. Kaiser Bill came down the hill with a bullet 
in his pants.’ 

“T often looked at war pictures in the grocery store and 
Homer Library. They were war scenes, many of soldiers in the 
trenches. I remember one that was unforgettable. I can see it now 
— a dead young soldier with the caption: ‘Some mother’s son.’ It 
was in the Homer Library. Wonder if it’s still there. 

“The flu epidemic brings vivid memories. Schools closed. 
Books were fumigated. People were dying all over the world. [It’s 
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estimated that worldwide 20 to 40 million people died from that flu 
epidemic. | 

“My mother and her sister Martha Yaman went to Lawrence, 
MA, to see their dying sister. They went by train. Returning on the 
train full of homecoming soldiers, passes were made to Aunt 
Martha, a shy attractive young lady. My mother put a stop to that! 
Knowing her they took her orders immediately. 

“Then we all came down with the flu. Any help or attention 
was almost impossible to get. We were fortunate to get Mrs. 
Dickenson, a practical nurse. During the flu epidemic, Uncle Akil 
and Auntie Mary went to Solon and lived in the hills there during 
the whole time. When we were all down in bed with the flu, Uncle 
Akil came down and left us supplies on the front porch. Neither one 
of them ever got the flu. We were all in bed at once. I was the last 
to get it, and the last to get over it. Mrs. Dickenson poured hot 
water in a tub and put a chair that I had to sit in. She covered me 
with a sheet, and thus I recovered. 

“The winters were extremely cold, sometimes as cold as fif- 
teen degrees below zero. My mother would get some soapstone, 
heat it in our big, black stove, wrap some towels around it and place 
it in our bed. It really helped to warm our feet. Men and some 
women wore union suits, those one-piece, buttoned-up underwear 
with a flap on the backside. I had to pull on my stockings over the 
union suit legs, then put on my high-type shoes and lace them up. 
It was not easy, and I hated getting dressed when there was a lot of 
snow, which was often. 

“The schools had steam heat, so it was warmer there. 
However, we could only attend after the snowplow opened up the 
roads. Those early snowplows were pulled by horses, led by one 
man while another one steered the wooden contraption — a pointed 
triangle that made a path in the snow by pushing the snow to either 
side of the pointed wooden wedge. 

“T hold the scene in my memory of Akil sitting in a rocking 
chair in the kitchen and reading the newspaper to Auntie while she 
was cooking. They followed King Tut and all the news about the 
excavations, and I remember it clearly — they never missed anything 
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about it. I would walk in the door and I would sit and listen. And 
they talked about going there. A few years later they did go. I was 
also inspired to go, and finally in 1986 I entered Tut’s tomb.” 

Adele married John Coakley, now deceased, and they had 
two sons, Bill and John. Adele has two granddaughters. In a series 
of phone conversations, she shared her childhood memories of my 
family: 

“For a number of years, your grandmother Anna Sopp 
worked at Wickwire’s from Homer. She would get up early in the 
morning, take the streetcar that ran between Homer and Cortland, 
and then do very heavy work all day long every day. She was a 
small person, but she worked on those big looms at Wickwire’s. 

“Your mother originally went to school in Cortland. When 
your grandfather moved his shoe shop to Homer, she enrolled in 
Homer Academy with her sisters Nettie and Margaret. Esther took 
a course in homemaking, but I wanted languages and went that 
route. I heard later that Esther dropped out to get married [1926]. 
Your Aunt Margaret and I were classmates in 1927 and 1928. 
Margaret and I stayed in touch for many years. Nettie was the only 
one of her family to graduate from Homer Academy — in 1929. The 
last time I saw her was at the 50" Reunion in 1979. I tried so hard 
to get in touch with her when she was hospitalized, but was unable 
to.” 

The last story I want to relate is one that Bill Coakley, 
Adele’s son, coaxed from his mother. We were on a three-way tele- 
phone call, and Bill began chuckling about his grandmother Jennie. 
They started by describing Jennie walking to the ballot box to vote 
in the 1920s. They described her as being very proud of her inde- 
pendence and ability to vote. So much, in fact, that she told other 
immigrants that America was her adopted country, and they all 
needed to learn this country’s language and to exercise their right to 
vote. She gave talks to local groups and clubs, preaching this 
theme. Needless to say, back in the 1920s, her message was not 
popular with many of her audience, but that did not stop Jennie 
Calale. She was an impressive and extremely confident woman. 
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Chapter Nine 
The Sopp Brothers 


In the previous chapter, we talked about the two Sopp sis- 
ters, Salemie and Selma, and their families. Now it’s time to turn 
our attention to the five sons of William and Betty Sopp, my great- 
grandparents. They were Philip (my grandfather), Thomas, George 
and Shaheen (called Mike). A fifth brother, whose name is 
unknown, settled in South America, it was believed to have been in 
Brazil. Let’s listen to the voices of some of their descendants, start- 
ing with several of my first cousins, descendants of Philip. 


Bobby Isaf 


Shortly after the book-distribution luncheon at the Pita 
Gourmet, I received a note from Maureen Isaf, wife of Aunt Rose’s 
son, my cousin Bobby. She had been extremely helpful with the 
first book by giving me a copy of her very fine 1989 college thesis 
about Lebanese-Americans in Cortland County. Her note stated: 

“It’s a nice gift to your family — past, present and future. I 
particularly enjoyed the early chapters (must be the history major in 
me!). Perhaps down the road, one of those grandchildren will be 
inspired to write a sequel. Thanks to the book, one less library has 
burned to the ground. During our lives, many books pass through 
our hands, some worth keeping.... This is one of those. 

“Bob is in the middle of a biography he is reading, sand- 
wiched between golf, college football and the mayoral election he’s 
working on. So his comments will be down the road.” 

A few months later, Bob called and we talked endlessly 
about the memories of our youth, laughing a lot and feeling very 
good about our ancestors. (I should have tape-recorded his com- 
ments!) Several months later, as I was writing the sequel, I called 
Bob to see if we could recapture our stories. Eventually I asked him 
if he would take some time and search his memories about what his 
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life was like back then. I later received his comments, some of 
which I had not heard before. Here’s what he had to say: 

“Asad [Ace] Isaf (son of Uncle Fred, my father Salem’s first 
cousin) and I were playing pool in the basement of Uncle Fred’s 
new large home on Groton Avenue, and I was apparently making 
too much noise. My mother [my Aunt Rose] appeared at the top of 
the stairs and told me to calm down. I replied, “We’re only playing 
pool.’ And she stayed well into her authorized persona by stating, 
‘Ill take that pool cue and jam it in your mouth if you don’t quiet 
down!’ I moved to the bottom of the stairs, showed her the pool cue 
and, putting it next to my mouth, I said, ‘Ha. Ha. It won’t fit.’ Her 
response was, ‘I'll make it fit.’ End of discussion and end of noise!! 

“Another time when I was 7 and was in the Cortland Five 
and Dime Store, I asked for a toy, but my mother said, ‘No. Not this 
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time. I’m ina hurry.’ I continued to ask her, and finally she grabbed 
my arm. My feet didn’t touch the floor until we were out of the 
store and barely touched the ground until we got home. Upstairs, 
Mom grabbed the hairbrush and gave me a good whack, breaking 
her favorite brush. Not knowing what was coming next, I told her, 
‘God didn’t want you to spank me.’ She absolutely broke down 
laughing, and my backside was spared!” 

Bobby played several sports, probably excelling most in 
football and wrestling. He told a football story: 

“On a Friday night, I was lucky enough to score the winning 
touchdown at the last minute. My mother, who was working in the 
food stand, bought everyone (about 15 people) a cold drink and a 
hot dog or burger. The following week I was besieged by my peers 
to score more. 
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“When I was very young, I once saw a rather heavy-set gen- 
tleman walking toward our home. I immediately dove under the 
porch where no one could see me. When he got to the front of our 
home, I yelled, “Hey fatso.’ Unfortunately my father happened to 
be on the porch and knew where the sound came from. The man 
was looking around, and my father told him to please wait for a few 
moments. He looked under the porch and called me to come out. I 
was then ordered to apologize — which I did. Then my father told 
me to go upstairs and wait for him. I knew what was coming, so I 
went upstairs where Sitto Tommy [our grandmother] was and I told 
her what was coming. She knew where the strap was and hid it. 
Dad came upstairs, couldn’t find the strap and asked me if I had hid- 
den it. I said, “No.” Meanwhile Sitto was crying and asking Dad to 
please not spank me. It worked...until she left! Then the belt came 
off, and that was the last time I pulled that stunt. 

“When I was a sophomore in high school, I somehow scored 
the highest grade (98) on the World History Regents. [For those of 
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you who don’t live in New York State, the end-of-subject Regents 
exams were critical to a student in graduating from high school.] 
The next day, I was asked to go to the principal’s office, where I was 
grilled about cheating. Now, given my academic record (except in 
history), there probably was good reason to quiz me about my score. 
Apparently I had scored a point higher than the smartest student in 
the class and, therefore, suspicion crept into the air. 

“IT was quizzed by the principal, who almost went 
completely through the Regents exam again. Finally satisfied that 
I knew my history (and after checking who sat around me in class), 
she dismissed me. Naturally, I told my father. The next morning, 
he visited the principal, and strongly suggested that the ‘smartest 
student’ be quizzed also (one of the smoothest moves I’ve seen). 
That student was called down and quizzed without knowing why. 
Later, the principal came to our class and congratulated both of 
us on our high grade. My father was something else! 

“When I was at St. Mary’s High School on the football team, 
we had a Friday night game. Tom Isaf, Asad’s older brother, and his 
lovely bride Rowanda Maloof were visiting Cortland. Now I knew 
Tom had played outstanding football at St. Mary’s and had been 
nicknamed ‘Hugo, The Pass-Catching End.’ My father was stand- 
ing with them at the wire, which was about 10 yards from the field 
of play. During the game, a ball carrier from the other team was 
running around end, and as a linebacker I began moving toward 
him. He continued running wider until he was about 2 feet from out 
of bounds. At this point, he was parallel with Dad, Tom and 
Rowanda. I tackled and dumped him just about at their feet. I was 
feeling my oats. I came home that night and asked my Dad what he 
thought of my tackle. Trying hard to teach a blockhead something, 
he said, ‘Not bad, but you could have simply used less energy and 
pushed him out of bounds.’ He knew I had been showing off, and 
he made his point. 

“There is so much that I have learned from my father (who 
was my idol) that raising five children seemed easy for two reasons. 
First, I married a woman who was so much smarter than I, and sec- 
ondly, whenever a problem presented itself, I simply asked myself, 
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‘What would Dad do?’ It seemed easy from there.” 

My Uncle Salem fascinated me because he was from 
Macon, GA, and spoke with such an appealing Southern accent — 
especially when he was speaking Lebanese. But much more than 
that, the cigar-smoking, kind, wise uncle was a class guy. I 
immensely enjoyed Bobby’s recounting of these stories from his 
youth. It was very easy — and rewarding — to visualize all the play- 
ers in these episodes. 


Laura Thompson Faller 


In early 2004, my Aunt Margaret’s daughter Laura 
Thompson Faller was spending time with her early Oneonta mem- 
ories. That’s why in April she sent me a peek into her past, this time 
focusing on her “Winans Avenue,” which was River Street in 
Oneonta. 

Incidentally, I found it interesting that the Lebanese in the 
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My Mom and aunts, with 
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three most important towns of my youth settled a goodly number of 
families on somewhat similar streets. In Cranford, it was Winans 
Avenue, right next to the Lehigh Valley Railroad tracks. In 
Cortland, it was Railway Avenue, which probably received its name 
for its location next to the railroad tracks. And in Oneonta, it was 
River Street, referred to as “ the lower deck,’ which was only a few 
blocks from the Delaware & Hudson (D&H) Railroad. In each 
case, Lebanese were not the only ethnic group. In all three towns, 
Italians, Poles and Ukrainians populated the street as well. In all 
three cases, these streets were not located in the most desirable part 
of town, but near factories, commercial buildings or low-income 
housing. However, a universal cord appears to have been struck for 
the residents of these immigrant areas: The children in these homes 
were especially loved and protected. Their world was defined by 
their small block and, often, the area next to it. Today, very few of 
the original families still reside on those streets. They got their 
beginnings there, but many of their descendants worked hard to 
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eventually find “the good life” in other parts of their city or 
country. 

Here are Laura’s River Street memories: 

“Before entering school in 1938, my home was more at Sitto 
Thompson’s next door than my father’s house. I spoke Arabic and 
enjoyed lots of attention from my unmarried aunts and uncles. At 
that time, they had knitting machines in the cellar. As a toddler, I 
would run around and peek into the cellar window waving and teas- 
ing. They always responded. During World War II, the machines 
were transferred to a building on River Street near Main Street. My 
two aunts still worked on the machines there, and it was called the 
‘glove factory.’ 

“T realize now that my father’s family was always working 
at something — washing, ironing, cooking, knitting and especially in 
that large farm-size garden as well as with the animals. My Giddo 
Thompson worked on the railroad, but he also had a beautiful 
couple-acre farm that his children cultivated, planted, picked, 
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canned and sold from. We had a horse for plowing, and also one for 
riding. There were pigs, chickens and a cow. I remember watching 
with fascination as Giddo milked the cow. Sitto had her salad gar- 
den behind the house. Until they died, my elders joked that all the 
keyholes were full of beans. I’d done that. 

“My Giddo was always working, except when he read. 
Before every evening meal, he came into the kitchen, washed at the 
sink, and then took out his Bible, Arabic newspaper and glasses 
from their special place on the cupboard. He laid them on the 
kitchen table, sat down and began to read. I would sit near him, 
watching his moving lips, moving finger and facial expression. I 
am convinced he was why I was an early and avid reader. He must 
have been very intelligent. When I was older and the animals were 
gone, I’d look through the various barns and see all his ingenious 
organization. 

“I don’t remember ever really talking to Giddo. Id pick 
strawberries sometimes, but he discouraged me because I ate too 
many and knelt on the plants. He let me ride his horse, and I had 
pretty much free use of everything. One time I got him very upset 
because I put nails in his good apple tree when I built a tree house. 
He yelled at my father, who placated him and then helped me take 
care of the tree. My Giddo worked steadily and read to the very end 
of his life. 

‘“Sitto Thompson was also always active. When she sat, she 
sewed quilt squares or did crochet work for doilies, bedspreads and 
tablecloths. What resourceful people! 

“Until my house in Atlanta was sold a few years ago, I had 
the quilt that Sitto made for me (I had it re-covered) and the pillow 
she made from the soft chicken feathers — after the chicken was 
killed and cleaned for eating. It just occurred to me: Until I went to 
college in Rochester, I never had pasteurized milk or store eggs. 

“After I began school, my life centered on my father’s 
house. I became more social, and also the next-door aunts and 
uncles had left one by one. But Sitto was always there ready to feed 
you or just be company. After they both died, I remember feeling 
such resentment when the kitchen in their house was remodeled. 
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However, I got over that quickly. 

“IT can still see Giddo and my father listening to the radio 
during World War II and discussing the news. I still have Giddo’s 
Bible. I found it in my father’s dresser, and in it are letters from 
Brazil. I took Arabic in the mid-‘70s but have not practiced it. (I 
once could read and write some, but I’ve no idea what they say 
now.) 

“Some other things I remember. I recall Uncle Joe’s (Sitto’s 
brother’s) wake, and watching to see if the beard grew. They took 
me out of the viewing room because I giggled. Then there was Aunt 
Mae’s wedding [she married my cousin Joe Hobbib, son of Giddo’s 
half-brother Bshara]. They took me out because I cried so hard for 
Aunt Mae; I upset the bride. I think I behave a little better now at 
public events...but not always. 

“One of my last memories of Sitto Thompson was when she 
quietly put her hand on my knee and said, ‘Laura. Always be good 
to your mother.’ I remember her saying the Lord’s Prayer. When I 
first became sick in Atlanta a few years ago [Laura has Sjogren’s 
Syndrome, an auto-immune disease], I had the Antiochean priest 
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tape the prayer for me, but the cadence was not quite the same. In 
my mind, I can still hear my Sitto saying the first few words. 

“In looking back now, what stands out the most, that even 
though they all worked, worked, worked, they somehow lived most 
commendable lives. They were sharp and tough, but also kind, gen- 
erous and honest. 

“I am truly grateful to my father, who gave me a foundation. 
But my mother was like the transom over the door, letting in light 
and fresh air. My mother had wonderful sisters, who became addi- 
tional role models. I believe I was fortunate inheriting the best of 
my mother and father. I loved them both.” 

In mid-August 2004, Laura was telling me how supportive 
her father was of her. 

“When I was in third grade, I was absent from school a lot. 
I had every one of my childhood illnesses that year. And at school 
they wrote the bad grades in red. I was so embarrassed when I 
brought home my report card with all those red marks. My father 
looked at all those red grades, overwhelming the blue ink on the 
card. He smiled and said, ‘That’s what I call a patriotic child.’ He 
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always knew what to say to pick me up when I was feeling low.” 
Laura’s daughters Dee and Kit contacted me about the first 
book, saying that it was helpful to their spouses in getting to know 
the family. Also, this past November, Dee and her husband Doug 
Dykstra, a member of the Washington Opera Company, made a 
beautiful CD honoring their mothers on the occasion of their 70" 
birthdays, and sent me a copy. In addition to beautiful songs, the 
cover photograph was too good not to be included in this book. 


The Thomas Sopp Family 


My grandfather Philip Sopp’s brother Thomas and his wife 
Letefe had six children who survived to adulthood: Philip, Joseph, 
Salemie, George, Abdallah and Michael. Michael and Salemie are 
other voices for this book. One day in 2004, I received a call from 
Jimmy Yaman. It was my good fortune that he had run into Mike 
Sopp, Uncle Thomas’s youngest son, about whom I knew very lit- 
tle. Jimmy sent me Mike’s address in Cortland, and I mailed a copy 
of the book to him. Subsequently, I received several letters from 
him with the following memories: 

“After reading the book, I concluded that there were proba- 
bly thousands of Lebanese who came to America in the early 1900s 
who had similar stories. I was reminded about my own family and 
its history. As you may know, my Dad, Tom Sopp, was the 
youngest of the Sopp family and I being the youngest (born in 1937) 
was the last born of the first generation Americans. I believe one of 
the Sopp brothers stayed in Lebanon, as did all of my mother’s fam- 
ily, but that’s another story. 

“T never experienced the first-cousin relationships growing 
up because I was 15 or 20 years younger than my cousins. Also, 
since my Dad passed away in 1945 when I was 7, my family did not 
participate in many social activities. I think that was more of a nat- 
ural occurrence, as all families were growing and had plenty to do 
trying to make a life for their own. For sure, we were all fortunate 
to be born in America. 

“Let me tell you more about our family. My father married 
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Letefe Aboujaoudi and arrived in America in December 1919. I 
found their passage registration in the Ellis Island files for the 
steamship Lafayette. The passenger list indicates ‘Jasbeck Saab, 
Railway Avenue, Cortland’ as the sponsoring relative. We think that 
might have been William Saab (Sopp), his father, my grandfather. 
Tom and Letefe began their life in the new land much as the other 
Sopps — working long and hard, saving and contributing to the sup- 
port of others still in Lebanon. 

“Six children were lost in childbirth or through miscarriage, 
but eventually six were born and raised: Philip (1923), Joseph 
(1924), George (1926), Abdallah (1928), Salemie (1932) and me, 
Mike (1937). 

“Sometime in the 1920s, a restaurant and bar business was 
started in our homestead on Railway Avenue. There were living 
quarters upstairs. The business was doing well with Mom’s good 
cooking and Dad tending bar, when suddenly we lost our license 
when a barbershop was built in front of the restaurant. It was 
always a mystery why Uncle George Sopp sold that small parcel of 
land. As a child, that was a familiar story I heard while growing up. 
It all happened before I was born. 

“So Tom went to work for his brother-in-law Charlie 
Abdallah at the Abdallah Dairy and also worked at Wickwire 
Brothers. My father was a good provider, as he was an excellent 
hunter and fisherman. Brother-in-law Holley Calale had a chicken 
farm, and loaned us some land to grow vegetables. Tom also loved 
to bowl. He had a 300 game, and several 700 series. Today they 
would say that Dad ‘had too much on his plate’: a wife, six kids, 
two jobs, a garden, hunting, fishing and bowling. I heard that Dad 
had two heart attacks before he died at age 45. Unfortunately heart 
disease runs in the Sopp family. 

“That heavy load now shifted to Mother. Mother took a job 
at Wickwire Brothers, took in laundry, sold bootleg arak (a power- 
ful anise-flavored Middle Eastern liqueur) on the side, and kept a 
garden behind our house. We had a coal-burning furnace, wood 
stove, and clothes were washed by hand. Older brothers Phil and 
Joe got jobs at Wickwire’s. Brother George began working his way 
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Giddo Tommy’s brother Thomas Sopp with his 
family in the 1920s, pictured in the restaurant 
and bar on the ground floor of their Railway 
Avenue home. Letefe Sopp holds daughter 
Salemie (Sally), while her brothers sit in front, 
from left:Philip, Joseph, George and Abdallah. 
Brother Mike, born later is pictured left. 


through Rider College in Trenton, NJ. Abdallah, Salemie and I 
were still in school. 

“Mother somehow kept the family going and carried us 
through the tough lean years. Sometimes, we got some help from 
our Aunts Selma Calale or Salemie Abdallah. We did not have a lot 
of material things, but we had a lot of love. Mother became close 
friends with Aunt Habib [Sitto Tommy], also a widow, and Ardel 
Joseph Sangiorgi. Phil and Joe took after Dad, loved to bow! and 
became excellent bowlers. They both were inducted into the 
Cortland County Hall of Fame. 

“George finished his four years of college in three and 
passed the CPA test on the first attempt. George set up shop in 
Brooklyn. I understand he did the books and tax returns at one time 
for Joe Hobbie [Pop]. George eventually moved to Phoenix, and 
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Dapper brothers-in-law. 
Giddo Tommy’s brother 
Thomas Sopp, left, 
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Abdallah in the 

late 1920s. 


later became a vice president at the Del E. Webb Company. 

“Abdallah joined the Air Force, and later returned to 
Cortland. He also was a bowler, and loved to hunt and fish. 
Salemie moved to California and retired from the Hughes 
Corporation. I, with the help of my mother and older siblings and 
a scholarship, graduated from Syracuse University and am retired 
from an electric utility company in Phoenix. 

“For several years in the ‘60s, Mother, Phil, George, 
Salemie and I lived in Phoenix. During that time we attended an 
Orthodox Church with a young, energetic pastor, Father Anthony 
Gabriel, our cousin from Syracuse [Aunt Nettie’s son]. Small 
world. | 

“The second and third generations have added to the clan, 
and with time, some have departed: Abdallah in 1968 at age 39, 
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Mother in 1986 at age 86, and George in 1996 at 70. 

“While we didn’t have a farm or business, I drive by the old 
house from time to time, and it still brings back fond memories. I’m 
grateful for my family heritage and, most of all, for a most loving 
and generous mother. I wish I knew more about her family, but they 
all stayed in Lebanon. 

“I’m happy to have this opportunity to document ‘our’ fam- 
ily history for the review and enlightenment of future generations.” 

Mike sent a copy of my book to his sister Salemie Franco, 
now called Sally. She sent me photographs and several letters, and 
I called her at her Fullerton, CA, home in December 2004. I remem- 
ber her and young curly-haired Mike when Ace Isaf and I used to 
play behind the Lehigh Hotel, only a short distance from the Tom 
Sopp family home. Here is the Tom Sopp family story from her 
point of view: 

“In 1935 or ’36, when I was about 4 or 5, my father took me 
to Homer to your grandparents’ home above the grocery store. 
Arthur Bashir, the Greek Orthodox Archbishop of New York and 
North America, who oversaw 75 parishes, visited your grandpar- 
ents, which was a big honor for them. They invited all the family 
members to visit and meet the Archbishop and receive his blessing. 
Each family that came brought some small gift for him, like pastries 
or cakes. My father told me that I should bow when I was intro- 
duced, and to kiss his large ring. When I did, he put his hand on top 
of my head and blessed me. 

“T also remember when all your family would come to 
Syracuse for Lebanese picnics [mahrajans]| so very long ago. We 
would all get together for family fun and enjoyment. Each family 
would bring different dishes of home-made food, bread, zatar, 
fatayer, tabouli, etc. We put many a picnic table together and shared 
our dishes. We enjoyed the music and dancing, just having a real 
good time. How I long for those days. My children and grandchil- 
dren have missed out. We did not have much when we were young, 
but we were so appreciative of families. 

“T remember playing with Yvonne Isaf [Fred Isaf’s daugh- 
ter] at the restaurant and bar they owned [the Lehigh Hotel]. Going 
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to the Ferris grocery store around the corner for my mother. I also 
remember the Joseph family came to Cortland, lived a few houses 
down from ours. They had a big family. All began working, con- 
tributing to the household income. Sometimes there would only be 
two items for dinner: potatoes, meat or salad and chicken. We were 
happy families, did not need a lot, just being together helping one 
another, never wanting material things. Just working, growing up, 
getting a good education for our livelihood. 

“Looking back how most of the families were related to one 
another. My father had five brothers, two sisters; only one brother 
stayed in Lebanon. My mother left all her family to come to 
America shortly after marrying Thomas Sopp. One brother came to 
visit her when I was very young, but he did not like it here and 
returned home. Today, there are many of our relatives there in 
Lebanon. Maybe one day, some of us will meet them. 

“Our Dad and Mom took us often to the lakes around 
Cortland for fishing. Mom would pack a lunch, and we would stay 
all day. Our Dad loved to hunt and fish. As we got older, Abie and 
Mike followed in Dad’s footsteps. George, after our father passed 
away so young, at 45, had received a scholarship to Rider College. 
Our mother insisted that he leave and go to college. After gradua- 
tion, George would only return to Cortland for short visits. Later the 
four of us ended up in Phoenix for a few years. Even brother Joseph, 
after Abie passed away, tried his luck in Phoenix, but alas his roots 
were still there in Cortland. Even Mike and Philip decided to move 
back, leaving only me out West. 

“While growing up, I spent many days, weeks with Betty 
Ann and Jeanne Abdallah. My brothers were with the Sangiorgis, 
their three sons and the Ferris and Isaf families. Cousin Rose had 
the paper goods store where we purchased all our school supplies. 
Rose was such a dear friend to me. 

“When we used to play football on the field by the railroad 
tracks, there were Isafs, Ferrises, Sangiorgis, Sopps and Josephs 
who would play after school. Even I used to play. Being one girl 
with five brothers, it was easy. Then in the summer months, we 
went to the bean fields to pick green string beans for processing at 
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the Cortland Plant. As a youngster, probably between 2 to 5 years 
old, my job was to guard the burlap bag getting filled, while my 
brothers, Mom and Dad each had a row to pick from. When pick- 
ing the beans, my brothers would race to see who finished the rows 
the fastest. Brother George always won. We would get 2 cents a 
pound. My brothers carried the bags on their shoulders to the 
weight scale, and then got tickets to give to our father. At the end 
of the season, he would get paid for all the tickets. That 1s when we 
would go to Cousin Rose Isaf’s stationery store for all our school 
supplies. 

“Besides doing this, our parents had a garden on Holley 
Calale’s land in Homer, and we worked there every night. The 
excess fruit and vegetables from the garden we sold to Tom’s 
Market in Cortland. I had a small stand in front of our house where 
we sold, too. 

‘As I mentioned before, we were not wealthy in monetary 
things. We had plenty of food to eat, a roof over our heads. So all 
in all we were happy. And then the illnesses came. First it was 
Uncle Philip [Giddo Tommy] who had a stroke, was paralyzed on 
one side of his body, and had to use a cane to walk. [This was the 
first that I knew that Giddo Tommy had suffered a stroke and was 
paralyzed. My memory was that he had lost the use of his legs. 
Aunt Margaret told me five years ago that he had died in an iron 
lung, a device that helped him to breathe.| When he came to our 
father’s wake in 1945, I was 14. He screamed why he did not go 
rather than his brother Thomas. 

‘After that we drifted from the family. When the father fig- 
ure is gone, unless your mother has family, the others forget you. 
They do not mean to do this, but that is how life goes. I know that 
now more than ever. And as each sibling grew, he or she got mar- 
ried, had their children, then their children have grown. We must 
have hundreds of us all over this country. I know I speak for all my 
brothers, those still living, two that are now gone. We were, are 
proud to be born in the Sopp family. 

“We had wonderful parents. We only wish we could have 
had our Dad longer, but that was God’s will. Our mother was the 
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most amazing human being. She gave from her heart to all who had 
the pleasure of knowing her. She worked very hard, struggled to 
raise the family of six children she had with our Dad. Too young to 
be a widow, only concerned with taking care of all of us. We were 
happy that the last 25 years of her life she lived in Phoenix, enjoy- 
ing the beautiful sun, being near our brother George, who had been 
away from her so long. Mom could go out to her backyard, pick 
lemons, oranges and grapefruits from her trees. Even had olives, a 
garden again, small though, pomegranates, too, from a dear neigh- 
bor. This all was all-year round. No snow to shovel, no heavy coats 
to wear. Many thanks to brothers Philip and Mike for giving this to 
her. 

“In the Cortland Cemetery high on the hill is the area where 
three of the sons are buried along with their fathers: Uncle Mike, 
Uncle Phil, Thomas Sopp our father. And each one of those broth- 
ers has one of their sons buried with them. Respectively they were 
Donald, Thomas and George. And, of course, their three wives are 
also there, respectively: Aunt Mike (Mary), Aunt Habib (Sitto 
Tommy) and our mother Letefe. I have enjoyed having this chance 
to relive some of our memories, some really good, some not so 
good. Such is life.” 

As I read these last sentences of Sally’s letter, my mind 
jumped back to November 2004, when I interviewed “Del” 
DiLorenzo for the book. He had told me his Uncle Ernest, who 
owned the goat, had lived around the corner on Winans Avenue with 
his wife. When I asked him his aunt’s name, he said, ““Aunt Ernest.” 
I laughed and asked him her name and he repeated, “Aunt Ernest.” 
He said that’s what everyone called her. We were talking about the 
period from the mid-1930s to the mid-1940s. I thought perhaps it 
was an Italian custom. Now that I’ve read Sally’s letter, I realize it 
wasn’t a particular ethnic custom. Perhaps it was the time period. 
When I phoned Sally and questioned her about it, she said that was 
what all her family members called their Sopp aunts. Later I 
learned several other Cortland relatives used that same style in 
addressing women relatives. 
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The Shaheen (Mike) Sopp Family 


Another of Giddo Tommy’s brothers was Shaheen, often 
referred to as Mike. He and his wife Mary had eight children: 
Jenny, Linda, Donald, Charles, Betty, Beatrice, William and Ernest. 
Charlie, Betty and Don’s widow Genave provided their perspectives 
of growing up in Uncle Mike’s family. I had sent three copies of the 
book to Charlie so he could pass them on to William in the nearby 
Syracuse area where they both live and his brother Ernie on the 
West Coast. Charlie sent me several notes over a four-month 
period. 

‘As I read the book, I closed my eyes and remembered so 
many stories of that era and about the people who were talked about 
in the book. It brought back memories and captured the personali- 
ties of those I know and knew. I am sure that I will pick it up now 
and then to recapture the past and revel in it all. 

“One incident I recall is when I was 14 or 15 and living in 
Cortland. Cousin Tom [Essie’s brother] drove to Cranford, taking 
me along for the ride. He had a brand new auto, and the weather 
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was beautiful. We stopped for gasoline and a break, and had a cool 
drink. I reached down to pat a dog, which responded by biting my 
right arm. We just placed some paper napkins on it and continued 
our trip. The scar was visible until just a few years ago. 

“The first memories in Cortland were of my father’s shoe 
shop on Randall Street and Uncle Philip’s shoe shop on Court 
Street. I have no recollection of when Uncle Philip moved to 
Homer. Uncle Charles Abdallah produced milk, Uncle George 
Sopp had a rug store, Uncle Thomas Sopp worked for Uncle 
Charlie, and Uncle Holley Calale had a chicken farm. 

“T’m not sure but I think my father and Uncle Philip came to 
the U.S. together, leaving their wives in Lebanon until they could 
save enough money to send for them. It was at Ellis Island that my 
father, who was named Shaheen in the old country, was registered 
as Mike by the interviewer who was having some difficulty making 
sense out of Shaheen. Some months later, my mother Mary and 
Aunt Anna came to America traveling with their first born. My 
mother had Jenny, my oldest sister, with her, and Aunt Anna had 
her daughter. Years later, I learned that my toddler cousin died 
during the voyage. 

“During this period, the early 1900s, large factories in the 
U SS. were sending representatives to Europe, Asia and the Mid East 
to induce people to come to America with the certainty of work. 
There were other Arabic families in our neighborhood who most 
likely came here for the same reasons as our ancestors. 

“After renting for a number of years, my father and Uncle 
Philip bought a two-family house on Railway Avenue. This was 
across the street from Wickwire’s which employed thousands of 
workers from the Cortland area. My father and Uncle Philip both 
worked at the factory, and they were able to get a single job for their 
wives, Mary and Anna. They took turns using the same ID punch 
card. They took turns working, depending on which one was 
pregnant, and the other would baby-sit all the children in the two- 
family house. Eventually, they both worked, but did so on different 
shifts so that they could continue to care for the other’s family. This 
continued until Uncle Philip moved to Homer with his family. 
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“My father built a two-story building in the 1920s on Main 
Street, and our family lived on the second floor. Downstairs he built 
his shoe shop on one side, a restaurant on the other. Over the years, 
he rented out the restaurant area and worked in his shoe store. As 
our large family of eight children grew, my Dad bought a single- 
family house on Randall Street across from the high school athletic 
field. It became our permanent family home. 

“When my father retired, he converted the shoe shop into a 
bar and rented it to Frank Saif, my brother-in-law. Then in the 
1950s, he and my mother went to Lebanon, bought a house there, 
and stayed for a year. I have no idea what happened to that house 
when they returned to America.” 

What was the social life like of these immigrants from 
Lebanon? Charlie said: 

“At least once a month they would gather at one home to 
play pinochle. Six players would play double deck pinochle. 
I can’t speak for the other families, but at our home either my 
brother Don or I were ‘obliged’ to sit nearby to serve the players so 
that they would not have to interrupt the card playing. I also 
remember the picnics and family gatherings. They were usually 
held a few miles from Cortland at Crooked Lake. I recall a few 
times that our Hobbie cousins from New Jersey came to a picnic. 

“In preparing for the picnics, the men would share the cost 
of a small lamb bought from a farmer. On Friday, the lamb would 
be killed, and the men would hang it to drain in Sam Ferris’s garage 
across the street from my father’s shoe shop on Main Street. I think 
Sam may have done the carving. On Saturday morning, the meat 
was divided among the wives of the families who would be partic- 
ipating in the picnic. After church on Sunday, the families would 
follow one another in a five-or-more car caravan to the lake. 

“The women had prepared all the food, and I remember 
thinking, ‘Oh. What a meal!’ While the meals were being prepared, 
the children would play. Our favorite game was ‘skipping’ flat 
stones in the lake to see who would get the most bounces. The men 
usually sat in a circle with their instruments making music — 
usually the derbekkie [drum], ude (or oud) and flute. 
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Oh what a meal! 

A typical Lebanese 
picnic, with Aunt Rose 
and Uncle Salem Isaf 
at front right. 


“After the wonderful dinner, the women and children did the 
clean-up. The men returned to their music. My father told me that 
their favorite was singing ‘ditties’ — they made up needling phrases 
about each other. No wonder they laughed so much. 

“Before darkness, it was pack-up time and getting back on 
the road for home. These were special gatherings for a number of 
years. While writing this, I just recalled what the women did while 
the men were playing cards. They sat close to one another in a cir- 
cle talking and smoking the arkele (water pipe). 

“During the years while all of us children were still young, 
we would have Christmas gatherings at different homes each year. 
As time went by and the families grew, it became so crowded they 
were discontinued. 

“However, one activity that did not stop until the grown-up 
children married was our gardening. Even though many families 
had small backyard gardens in Cortland, Uncle Holley always 
offered the family members space for them to garden on his large 
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chicken farm in Homer. I can’t recall which other families took him 
up on his offer, but we did because our backyard garden wasn’t 
enough for our 10-person family. So when I was 12 or so I recall 
us tending two gardens, the larger one being in Homer at Uncle 
Holley’s. Although the children didn’t do much beyond pulling 
scrub [weeds], we enjoyed the family connections. 

“What did we do that was separate from our family activi- 
ties? In the late 1920s and early ‘30s, a penny bought enough candy 
to pass around to at least six kids. Sometimes while a few of us 
were walking around (nowhere in particular) if someone saw and 
picked up a penny, they’d go and buy candy. After that happened 
the first time, the rest of us walked with our eyes on the sidewalk. 
We walked all over, and I mean all over: in and all around the city 
of Cortland, even on the surrounding hills. In the summers, we 
enjoyed the fields and a dam on a narrow creek. We would run up 
and down hills, we would climb trees. 

“T remember one time I was perceived to have thrown a lit- 
tle stone, which put a crack in the large front window of Pa’s shoe 
repair shop. Not so. Little brother Ernie was tossing little stones 
from the driveway and I grabbed his arm. This loosened the stone 
he was about to throw, and by yanking Ernie’s arm it swung toward 
the window, releasing the stone which did the damage. Pa was not 
inclined to accept my story and sent me upstairs to kneel for almost 
an hour. He felt that I had lied. Bad. Bad. He went back to work, 
and Mom let me up after a few minutes. Pa was a straight arrow. 
Lies were not allowed. 

“Our ‘gang’ — relatives and others in the neighborhood — 
was a very tight group. One for all and all for one was the unspo- 
ken rule. We established a softball team and played kids through- 
out the city. We did the same during football season. My brother 
Don and I were softball pitchers, but he was much better than I. 
[When I was a youngster in Cranford, I heard about the many 
exploits of our cousin Don, who was an outstanding softball 
pitcher.]| Sometimes at family picnics, we played other teams in the 
park. Our brother-in-law Art Fabrizio, Linda’s husband, was on our 
team and played very well. 
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“T joined the Boy Scouts at 11 and had to learn how to swim. 
I got into the water, the teacher pushed me under, I gobbled water, 
came up, he pushed me down again. I wasted no time getting out 
of the water and walking away. I had to leave the Scouts, which 
was OK with me. It turned out well because, even though in those 
days people generally thought tennis was for sissies, I decided that 
while my friends were swimming, I would play tennis. In fact, I 
worked at it hard enough that when I was a senior I won the high 
school tennis championship. 

‘We invented a new version of hockey. We’d get a small 
empty bean can, lay it on the sidewalk, and stomp on it with our foot 
to flatten the center, which caused the ends to buckle in. We would 
wedge our shoe between the buckled ends and played street hockey 
with these makeshift skates. If anyone ‘lost’ the can from their 
shoe, we stopped until it was replaced. This was to partly equalize 
the difference between the less proficient and the better players. 
Smart, huh? 

“The only out-of-town trips made every summer were to 
Binghamton [about 30 miles south] to visit another Abdallah 
family. Often several families made the trips in a few cars. 
Children kept occupied during the trip by playing the alphabet 
game. We looked at roadside signs and had to find the letters A to 
Z in the proper order. After a while, we got to know where to look. 
The toughest letters to find? Q, V, X, Z. 

“One of the things I recall was that Binghamton’s drinking 
water was terrible, so we took our own bottled from Cortland. 
Another memory was one of the cars having a flat tire late at night 
on our way home. Sufficient to say that the men showed their 
frustration! 

“In the winter we would scrounge the discard piles at 
Wickwire Factory for a metal sheet that became our sled (about 4 
feet by 8 feet), cut holes on one end, find a long piece of wire so that 
we could pull it up a hill, allowing up to four of us to ride down (but 
never on the road). 

“Not one of us had enough money to buy a football. We 
would surround the high school football team at practice hoping for 
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a stray football. When we got one that was declared ‘unfit’ by the 
coach, we now owned a football. And I mean we! When it got so 
badly out of shape even for us, we would take it to the shoe shop 
where my father would ‘doctor’ it by cutting one stitch line to turn 
it inside out, then stitch it along one stitch line, turn it back, put the 
tube back in, and blow it up. We then had what at least looked like 
a football. Hardly a Saturday went by without our playing a game 
of football with another neighborhood group like ours. 

‘In the summer, cowboys and Indians were our game. I 
made a bow and arrow with a bamboo pole. My father’s scrap 
waxed string and leather provided the needs for bows and arrows. 

“Some evenings were boxing night held in an area next to 
our home and monitored by my older brother Donald. People 
stopped along the street to watch, sometimes from their cars. 

“During the Depression in the 1930s nothing was wasted, 
nothing was thrown away if there might be a potential use for it. 
Families helped each other, learned how to make use of almost 
everything. It was very difficult for kids, even though we didn’t 
understand it. We accepted whatever was there. Mom had to work 
at Crescent Corset, and even my sister Jenny had to leave school 
and do the same. Linda soon graduated and got an office job. My 
mother and sisters working was the salvation of our 10-member 
family, which I did not recognize until I graduated from high 
school. 

“There was very little buying of clothes. Mother did a lot of 
sewing and handing down clothes to younger children. I never had 
a new pair of pants until I was 18 years old. The occasion? My 
brother Don was getting married and I as the best man had to have 
a new suit. Boy, did I love that! 

“Tl don’t know about other families, but the rules in our 
house were no interfering into another family’s house. My parents 
and siblings never made any remarks and neither did our cousins. 
We were very close to our cousins at all age groups, and the same 
with our parents and their relatives. 

“It took us a few years to perceive our cousins as one total 
group. New births were not much of a thrill because there were so 
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many that we just accepted it as a normal happening, a new name to 
remember, another member of the ‘family.’ 

“Major changes occurred in our lives just before and after 
World War II. That was the college and marrying period. Some 
moved away and eventually it became difficult to maintain the full 
family activities. 

‘Another generation grew up and now some of the mar- 
riages included non-Arabic mates. The whole family became even 
more Americanized. It had started years earlier when our parents 
had integrated into the U.S. as citizens. Most even opened their own 
businesses, bought homes and became well known and respected in 
their communities. 

“They had become real Americans but never forgot their 
heritage. Their reputation was very important to them, and they 
always told us to do our best. They set a good example by doing 
well and leaving a strong record for us to follow.” 

In late 2004, Charlie’s sister Betty Sopp Foote received a 
copy of the book from Jimmy Yaman. Jim sent me her phone num- 
ber, and Betty and I had a “reunion” by telephone. I asked her if she 
would share some of her childhood memories of growing up in 
Cortland. In early January 2005, Betty wrote from her Freeville, 
NY, home: 

“IT recall that my father erected a building on South Main 
Street in 1929 or 1930. The date 1s marked near the top of the build- 
ing. My father had a shoe repair shop on one side and rented the 
other side as a restaurant. We lived upstairs until 1940, when we 
moved to Randall Street. 

“In earlier years, the ice for our icebox was delivered by a 
horse-drawn wagon. We also got pieces of ice from the wagon. 
One day, I was hit by a slow-moving car, not seriously hurt, but that 
was the end of going out to the street for ice. 

“Across the street was a grocery store run by a Russian cou- 
ple. During the week, if my mother needed anything, one of us 
would go after it and say, “Charge it.’ The bill would be paid on 
Saturday. My sister Bea and I would take turns going there. On 
Saturday, the owner’s brother was there, and he would fill a small 
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bag with an assortment of candy and gum. We all shared the bag of 
goodies. 

‘Salem [Sam] Ferris and his wife Nazera also had a store 
across the street, closer to Railway Avenue. They carried goods for 
Arabic cooking. Mr. Ferris also would receive the Arabic newspa- 
per [Al-Hoda?| from New York. All the men in the neighborhood 
gathered there so that he could read the paper to them. None of 
them could read or write Arabic. He also wrote their letters to the 
old country. Usually there was also money sent. 

“The Josephs lived next door to the Ferrises, and [their 
daughter] Helen and I were classmates through school. One thing I 
always remembered was that on Saturday morning, Mr. Joseph 
rolled his own cigarettes in a small square wooden box. It held the 
tobacco and a slot for the papers. 

“Uncle Charlie [Abdallah] and Aunt Salemie owned a dairy 
on Owego Street. They lived in front of the dairy. My sister Bea 
and I would walk there to buy milk. The tin container was a minia- 
ture milk can with a handle across the top, just like the large ones. 
We also enjoyed visiting their home and remember that there was 
always a bowl of bananas on the table. 

“On Sunday afternoons, we usually visited Uncle Holley 
and Aunt Selma Calale, and that was always fun. The older children 
had to gather the eggs, and we were ‘allowed’ to help them. Aunt 
Selma made the best fried chicken I ever ate. 

“I shall never forget one Sunday, December 7, 1941. We 
were visiting there, and as usual the adults were in the living room. 
Children were in the playroom. All of a sudden, we heard loud talk- 
ing and went to find out what had happened. They were listening 
to the radio intently. The Japanese had bombed Pearl Harbor! 
Things were never the same. Because of gas rationing and food 
stamps, the entertainment stopped. We didn’t visit Aunt Anna, 
sometimes called Aunt Philip [my Sitto Tommy] and Uncle Phil as 
much because there were no younger ones there. We went to the 
park across the street while our parents visited them. I thought 
Uncle Phil’s mustache was a work of art. 

“Aunt “Tommy’ [Letefe] and Uncle Tom [Giddo Tommy’s 
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Cousins galore at Joe Sopp’s 55th wedding anniversary. 
From left are: Harry Calale; Joe, Charlie, Mike, Bill and 
Phil Sopp. Dick Calale can be seen in the background 

at far right. Harry and Dick are sons of Selma Sopp Calale; 
Joe, Mike and Phil are sons of Thomas Sopp; and 

Charlie and Bill are sons of Shaheen Sopp. 


brother] lived close by us around the corner on Railway Avenue. 
We saw them often, so there weren’t many special visits. We were 
all in school together. 

“We visited your home [Cranford] once. It was in 1948. 
My father and mother had gone to the old country to visit for a year. 
Young Ernest went with them. He didn’t like it there, so they sent 
him back home to stay with my sister Linda and her husband Art 
[Fabrizio], who were living in my parents’ home on Randall Street 
while they were gone. 

“When our parents returned the following year, Don, Bea 
and I drove to New York City to bring them home. We stayed in 
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your house overnight. In 1947, my husband Robert and I purchased 
the Lehigh Hotel from Fred Isaf, and were there until 1951. We 
then sold it to a couple from Ithaca, and soon after we moved to 
Ithaca. In 1956, we purchased the Plantation Inn there. My hus- 
band Robert passed away in 1979, but I stayed at the Inn and oper- 
ated it with the help of my son Donald. Finally sold it in 2004, 
thank goodness! I also have a daughter Patricia who lives in 
Syracuse and works for a security system company. Retirement is 
wonderful!” 

After receiving Betty’s letter, I called her just as she returned 
home. She told me she had just attended Vera Ferris Foote’s wake, 
and that’s how I learned about Vera’s death, just a week after writ- 
ing her section for this book. I also learned that Betty and Vera had 
been married to brothers, Robert and Emmett Foote, both now 
deceased. 

In mid-February 2005, I received a letter from Genave 
Sopp, who wrote: 

“T just finished reading your interesting book about your 
Lebanese family. I have to say that your family was always ready 
to extend the fullest amount of hospitality. 

“In 1944, my husband Donald Sopp, son of Mike (Shaheen) 
and Mary Sopp, was sent to Fort Dix, NJ, to prepare for shipping 
out to fight in the war. He was in the Armored Division that fought 
in the Battle of the Bulge. 

“Your family took me and my 6-month-old baby in to stay 
until Don shipped out. He never knew if and when he would get a 
pass to come to visit. He did make a weekend before shipping out. 
The only way we knew that he had shipped out was a bundle of his 
possessions left at the Hobbies’ household door. 

“T was given a bedroom for just me and my baby. I wonder 
now where the rest of your family slept, making the sacrifice of a 
full bedroom. I was treated so very special. One evening meal, 
your Mom and Dad apologized to me for serving lentils — they 
called it a “poor man’s meal.’ I was so happy, as that 1s one of my 
favorite Lebanese dishes.” 

Genave’s letter cleared up two things. I now know how to 
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Mike and Mary Sopp’s son 
Donald. Everyone tells me 
he was an exceptional athlete. 
As a youngster, I recall people 
raving about his exploits as a 
fast-pitch softball hurler. 


spell her first name, and she and Don were not here for their honey- 
moon, as I said in the first book, but did stay longer than I had 
remembered. 


The George Sopp Family 


We know very little about my grandfather’s brother 
George and his descendants. We do have some information from 
Thomas Sopp’s daughter Sally Franco and Shaheen Sopp’s daugh- 
ter Betty Foote. Betty wrote: 

“Aunt Jenny [Holley Calale’s sister] and her husband 
Uncle George lived on Owego Street. He owned a barbershop. 
Aunt Jenny was very well educated. Later they moved to Ithaca, 
bought a store, and sold Oriental rugs. They lived on a very steep 
hill called Danby Road. One day there, Uncle George was burn- 
ing papers, had a heart attack, and died.” 

Sally wrote: 

“Uncle George Sopp and Aunt Jenny lived in Ithaca. They 
had two daughters, one son: Katherine, Frances and George, Jr. 
Uncle George sold Oriental rugs from the Middle East. After his 
death, the family moved to Austin, TX. Aunt Jenny, who was Akil 
Calale’s daughter, Holley’s sister, was a professor at the 
University of Austin. George, Jr., now known as George Milhem, 
and Frances are the only ones still living.” 
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Chapter Ten 
Aunt Zeini 


Until now, the other voices have given us reactions to the 
first book, and some stories of America during the first half of the 
20" Century. Now we’ve arrived at the chapter that contains the 
most astonishing information I’ve learned on this journey of discov- 
ery. Essentially it turned my understanding of my heritage upside 
down. Not only did it provide completely unexpected news about 
my mother’s family, but it also changed my understanding of 
several other New York State families of my youth. 

And how did all this come about? Of course, who else but 
Jimmy Yaman! He started the ball rolling, and between my own 
understandable quest to learn more about my mother’s history and 
Jimmy’s never-ending drive to put me in touch with all my 
relatives, we discovered a seemingly endless trail. 


The Process Of Discovery 


I’d love to be able to unfold the process of discovery as I 
experienced it, but that’s impossible because the stories happened 
rapidly over the past year, and were so interwoven that I can’t be 
positive about the exact sequence of events. What I know for cer- 
tain is that it started with Suad Joseph, someone very dear to Jimmy 
for many years. 

He phoned one day and asked me if I knew I had a cousin 
named Suad Joseph. I didn’t. He told me that Suad’s father Salem 
(Sam) was my grandmother Anna Joseph Sopp’s brother. (I found 
this difficult to understand. Why didn’t I know this years ago, when 
all the main players were still alive?) Jim further told me that Suad 
had been one of seven children of Sam and Rose Haddad Joseph, 
which meant that I had many new cousins. 

Jim suggested that I call Suad, now Dr. Suad Joseph, a pro- 
fessor of anthropology at the University of California, Davis, living 
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with her daughter Sara Rose. I balked, feeling uncomfortable to 
appear to this stranger out of the blue, so Jim said he would send her 
a copy of the book and a letter explaining my relationship to her. 
This was the first of many letters Jim would write on my behalf. I 
often teased him that he had become my public relations agent. 

Eventually, Suad and I talked by phone, exchanged a few 
notes, and developed over time an increasingly warm, cousinly rela- 
tionship. She suggested that I call her brother Alfred, who had 
remembered working with my brother Ernie in the bean factory in 
Cortland. When I called Alfred, he told me he had come to the 
United States in 1948 at the age of 16, and has never forgotten 
Ernie, who helped with his math, and also to feel comfortable in his 
new country. 

During the ensuing months, both Suad and Alfred recom- 
mended that I get in touch with their other siblings. Coincidentally, 
during that same period, | was writing about 94-year-old John 
Nauseef, one of the early Lebanese settlers in Cortland County. Jim 
Yaman advised me that John’s son, John Nauseef, Jr., a retired U.S. 
Air Force General, is married to Violet, a sister of Suad and Alfred. 
I spoke with Violet and John while they were visiting John Nauseef, 
Sr., in Solon prior to their return to their home in Tennessee. They 
took a copy of the book with them. 

Now let’s take a long pause. Before continuing with this 
unraveling discovery of new relatives, I want to stop and give you 
an overview of my state of mind at the time. Growing up in the 
1930s and *40s — often visiting Homer and Cortland — had 
provided me with a reasonable understanding of my Giddo 
Tommy’s large family of six Sopp siblings who settled in those 
side-by-side Upstate New York communities. I knew of and often 
played with these cousins, who were Sopps, Gabriels, Bobby Isaf, 
Thompsons, Calales and Abdallahs. However, when it came to my 
Sitto Tommy, Anna Joseph Sopp, I assumed that what I saw was 
what I got. She had no close family. Sure, she worked as a cook 
part-time at the Lehigh Hotel for “distant cousins” Fred and 
Salemie Isaf; yes, she occasionally went to the house next door to 
the hotel to visit some women whose last names were Joseph; and 
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my best friend in New York State, Asad Isaf, had a buddy, Charlie 
Joseph, who also lived next door to the Lehigh Hotel. He seemed a 
little older than Asad and, like Asad, was a “cool” guy and was nice 
to me. And also there was an Awad family in Elmira, NY, possibly 
Sitto’s “distant cousins,” who sometimes visited her in Homer. 

Either I was too young to understand, or no one explained it 
to me. Perhaps some of the above-mentioned people were distant 
relatives of Sitto Tommy, but as a 9-to-13-year old, my world was 
strongly focused on buddying around with Asad and his friends, or 
out playing. 

I already knew that my grandmother Anna Joseph Sopp had 
arrived in America around 1903, several months after her husband 
Giddo Tommy. Their children were Esther (Mom), Nettie, 
Margaret, Tom and Rose. Their lives are covered in the first book. 
Now in 2004, I learned that my grandmother had a brother Sam. 
What else have I found out, thanks to the combined assistance of 
Jimmy Yaman, Elaine Smith, Suad, Alfred and Violet? 

It turns out that she had another brother Merod (Mrad) 
Joseph, who was the first of her brothers to come to America. He 
was characterized by one of his descendants as having a “large mus- 
tache and was very light-complexioned.” But I’m still being 
stunned by this growing family Sitto Tommy had. Remember those 
Joseph women she visited next door to the Lehigh Hotel? Well, it 
turns out that another of her brothers, Abdallah Joseph, lived there 
with his wife Salemie Ferris Joseph. (Remember? She was the 
sister of Sam Ferris from the last chapter, who ran the grocery store 
next door.) That means that one of Abdallah’s children, the “nice 
guy” Charlie Joseph who played with Asad, was my mother’s first 
cousin. 

Next I was told there was still another brother, and his name 
was Shikrallah. He married a woman named Rose, and they lived 
in Scranton, PA. Just before publishing this sequel, I “met” 
another new relative and learned that Shikrallah most likely never 
came to America, but that his widow Rose and children Fred and 
Tom came to Scranton in the early 1920s. More about that later. 

That means Anna, Merod, Sam and Abdallah were siblings 
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who had come to the United States from Lebanon. After several 
more discussions with Suad, Alfred and Violet, I learned that in 
addition to these four who came to America, there were those who 
lived their lives in Lebanon, and two who immigrated to Brazil. 
Who are the ones who never left Lebanon? They were Mariam, 
Shikri, Idna, Shaker, Emeline and Warde. Only Mariam 1s still alive, 
about 97 or 98 years old, and I’m told she still makes her views 
known in her village. Shikrallah was one of the two brothers who 
went to Brazil; no one knows the other brother’s name. There were 
also differing opinions on whether there were possibly as many as 
four more unidentified siblings. My cousins agreed that it would be 
reasonable to say that my grandmother was one of at least 12 and as 
many as 16 children! (Remember, I have lived for over 73 years 
thinking Sitto Tommy was an only child!) 


The Sam Joseph Family 


Now let’s get back to Sam and Rose Joseph’s family. 
Several weeks after talking with Violet Joseph Nauseef, I received 
the following note. 

“My name is Edward (Ed) Joseph. My sister Violet Nauseef 
sent me the book you wrote. I just want to let you know that I en- 
joyed reading it. I like the positive approach. It made good reading. 

“I am particularly fond of that generation. They worked 
hard and enjoyed life. They did not have much in material wealth. 
They had something much more valuable. The family was their 
measure of success. They were proud of their heritage, rich in val- 
ues, and instilled that in their children. Your book reflects that, and 
you do them proud.” 

Ed and I began trading phone calls, and he searched for 
photographs. He and Violet sent me some of the priceless pictures 
that appear in this sequel. He also suggested that, to avoid redun- 
dancies, we should have one person (Violet) put together informa- 
tion about the Sam and Rose Joseph family for inclusion in the 
book. 

While awaiting the arrival of Violet’s write-up, I dug out my 
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copy of Maureen Isaf’s college paper about the Lebanese- 
Americans in Cortland County. Think about it. I had read that doc- 
ument thoroughly, and it was very valuable in my writing the first 
book. However, when I had read about Sam and Rose Joseph and 
their family, I barely paused because their names, like some others 
in the report, were meaningless to me. What I found fascinating was 
the realization that my Sopp relatives — the Abdallahs; Calales; the 
Mike, George and Tom Sopp families, and Bobby Isaf all knew who 
the Josephs were, but did not know that most of the Hobbies from 
Cranford were oblivious to my grandmother’s numerous siblings. 
That also meant that our mother Essie probably assumed we knew 
all our cousins. Now that I knew Sam was Sitto Tommy’s brother, 
I reread it carefully. As I read the questionnaire, part of Maureen’s 
report that Sam and Rose had filled out, I learned that Sam was 
from Psalean in Lebanon (Aunt Margaret had told me several years 
ago that Sitto Tommy came from there), and Rose was from nearby 
Entlias (another town mentioned by Aunt Margaret). According to 
the questionnaire, they first arrived in 1920, but I know from later 
writings and conversations with my cousins that they had been back 
and forth several times until around 1948, when their stay took on a 
greater permanency. 

In response to the question, “Why did you choose this 
area?” Sam had written, “Had two brothers and one sister.” 
Undoubtedly, Merod, Abdallah and Sitto Tommy. Also Sam, like 
many of the Lebanese in Cortland County, worked in the Wickwire 
Factory. Rose worked at Crescent Corset. Sam’s father was listed 
as Joseph Bomurah, born November 8, 1830, farmer in Psalean. 
His mother was shown as Barbara from Entlias, born July 15, 1835, 
farmer. In an early 2004 conversation with Violet’s brother Alfred, 
he had told me that his “grandmother [possibly my great-grand- 
mother] Barbara was a beautiful woman, and I remember that even 
in her 80s she had long hair halfway down her back.” 

Violet’s eagerly awaited letter arrived, and it follows: 

“Your book has loosed the floodgates of our memories. 
We are re-visiting our youth, re-connecting with our past, and 
re-discovering our awe and admiration of the old folks. A truly 
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Sitto Tommy’s brother 
Sam Joseph, left, in 
Cortland next to Sam 
Ferris, with Phil Ossit 
at right. 


‘greatest generation.’ Cousins, long-forgotten or virtually 
unknown, are calling each other and reminiscing. It’s been a great 
re-birth of familial nostalgia. Now for the Joseph chronicle: 

“Dad came to America after WWI in late August of 1919 or 
°20. He was about 16 to 17 years old and spoke no English. With 
his mother and two sisters, Emeline and Mariam, he boarded a boat 
in Beirut, which stopped in Naples and Sicily and then on 
to Marseilles. At Marseilles, they were given medical exams. 
Dad passed, but his Mom and two sisters had glaucoma and were 
rejected and had to return to Lebanon. [I found no information that 
any of the three ever made it to the U.S.] Dad continued his jour- 
ney alone, taking a train across France to a French port on the 
Atlantic. Examined again at Ellis Island, he was fed and put on a 
ferry for New York City and then on a train to Cortland. 

“He journeyed overnight and was disembarked at the train 
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station in Cortland. But the address he had for his brother Merod 
was Solon, NY. He stood on the platform for hours, alone, wonder- 
ing what to do. A kind gentleman noticed him and asked, ‘Italian?’ 
‘No.’ ‘French?’ ‘No.’ ‘Greek?’ ‘No.’ ‘Russian?’ ‘No.’ ‘Syrian?’ 
When Dad nodded, * Yes’ to the last, the kind gentleman took him to 
Wilson Ossite (who coincidentally was my [future] husband’s 
grandfather). 

“Wilson called Merod, Dad’s brother, and Zeini (Anna), 
Dad’s sister, your grandmother. Merod came, picked up Dad and 
took him to his farm in Solon on Syrian Hill. Within three days, the 
entire Lebanese community congregated at the farm to welcome 
him and hear news of loved ones left behind. Dad worked two 
weeks on the farm, and then got a job at Wickwire’s in Cortland.” 

I wondered if he continued to live with his older brother 
Merod on Syrian Hill while he worked at Wickwire’s or if he moved 
into Cortland, perhaps on Railway Avenue across from the factory, 
where he would live with his family many years later. He was about 
17 in 1920, which meant that my mother Essie was his 12-year-old 
niece at that time. In 1926, the almost-18-year-old Essie married 
Pop and came to Cranford. Violet continued: 

“In late 1927, Dad returned to Lebanon and in January 1928 
married Rose Haddad, a beautiful young lady of impeccable char- 
acter, great bearing and wisdom beyond her years. In December 
of that same year, their first child was born (my sister Linda). A 
year later, they came to America. Dad returned to Wickwire and 
Mom got a job at the Crescent Corset Company. They rented an 
apartment on the corner of Church Street and Central Avenue. 

“In June 1932, their second child Alfred was born. Six 
weeks later, at the urging of his mother, they returned to Lebanon. 
There the rest of the family was born: Raymond, September 1933; 
Edward, February 1936; Pierre, August 1938; Violet, February 
1940; Suad, September 1943. Then in 1948, Dad, Al and Ed came 
to America, followed in 1949 by the rest of the family with one 
addition: Linda’s husband Nahra Hage.” 

At this point, I interrupt Violet’s story again to insert this 
excerpt from a report that appeared in the 1986 Cortland County 
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The beautiful and wise 
Rose Haddad married 
Sam Joseph in 1928. 


Chronicles published by the Cortland County Historical Society. 
Entitled, “From Many Roots,” it included the work of six local writ- 
ers from the county, each representing a different ethnic group. 
One, whom you'll also read about in a later chapter, was Laurice 
Darweesh Burke, writing about Lebanese-Americans. She wrote: 

“Now they stood together, Sam Joseph and his oldest son 
[Alfred] on the sidewalks of the Cortland they had left 16 years ago 
in the depths of the Depression. At that time, Sam, a naturalized cit- 
izen, his American-born infant son, and his wife Rose had gone 
back to Lebanon to sell his properties and have a ‘short’ visit with 
relatives. The war broke out, keeping the family there, and it was 
1948 before they could return, now with seven children, to the US. 
to stay. 

“The old ties of relatives, inheritances and familiar mores 
could not hold back the parents who had already tasted the wonders 
of education, opportunities and liberty in this country. Starting over 
again, working in the factories they had quit in 1932, everyone 
pitched in, including their son-in-law Nahra Hage, a skilled tailor. 
Sheer hard work by the adults, and the intense studying by the 
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school-age children, brought quick successes to the persevering 
family. They eventually reaped the rewards of home ownership; 
scholarships toward advanced degrees in physics, engineering, 
anthropology; and success in other businesses and professions. 
Such was the pattern for most immigrants of that period, whether 
named Joseph, Sopp, Ferris, Isaf, Ossit or Darweesh.” 

Now back to Violet’s letter: 

“We lived in the downstairs apartment of 8-1/2 Railway 
Avenue for about a year when Dad purchased the house on 55 
Owego Street. There we grew up, went to school and melded into 
the great American melting pot. The miracle that is America is not 
just the opportunities it provides, nor the freedom it offers, but the 
total acceptance of every immigrant to truly feel and be Americans. 

“And that is how we felt and what we became — American. 
The community of Cortland nurtured that feeling. The teachers 
took personal interest, and our classmates were incredibly accepting 
and supportive. Where else but in America could six immigrant 
kids, speaking no English upon arrival, rise to prominence in 


The Sam and Rose Haddad Joseph family. Back row, from 
left: Raymond, Alfred, Linda and Rose. Front row, from 
left: Edward, Violet, Pierre, with Suad in front, and Sam. 
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school! Al and Pierre were presidents of their senior classes. Al, 
after only three years in this country, mastered the language enough 
to win an essay contest. Ray and Ed were presidents of the student 
council; Violet, secretary of the student council, and Suad, editor of 
the Purple Pennant, the school paper. 

“Where else but in America could six immigrant children of 
blue collar parents go on to college! Al, Ray and Ed went to Union 
College earning engineering degrees. They worked all kinds of jobs 
to pay for their education (tutoring, babysitting, waiting tables, 
washing dishes, clerking at drug stores and grocery stores, and set- 
ting pins at bowling alleys). Pierre earned an engineering degree at 
Syracuse University. Violet and Suad earned elementary and sec- 
ondary education degrees, respectively, at the State University of 
New York at Cortland. Al went on to Case Institute of Technology 
for his PhD in nuclear physics; Suad to Columbia University for her 
PhD in anthropology. Ed and Pierre achieved Masters Degrees in 
engineering, while Ray came up with countless inventions for 
General Electric.” 

In a letter to me in 2004, Laurice wrote: 

“Because the State Teacher’s College used our Owego 


The Sam and Rose Joseph children, clockwise from top left: 
Linda, Alfred, Edward, Violet, Pierre, Raymond and Suad. 
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Street School for training its practice teachers, we three Darweesh 
children felt advantaged. Perhaps we were educational guinea pigs, 
but we loved the excitement of a different young person bringing 
new, experimental techniques and programs to our traditional class- 
rooms. Years later, when my sister Jeannette needed a special 
teaching project and term paper, she tutored newly arrived immi- 
grant Edward Joseph for a semester. Her paper entitled, “The 
Americanization of Edward J.’ (a variation on the Pulitzer Prize 
winning biography, “The Americanization of Edward Bock’), 
brought accolades from her professor. Now when she hears of the 
great achievements of all six Joseph children, from Alfred the eld- 
est to Suad the youngest, she feels immense satisfaction from her 
small contribution.” 

Let’s return to Violet’s family letter on the Sam Josephs: 

“Linda and her husband had a beautiful and talented daugh- 
ter Rosemary. Sadly, Linda died just a few weeks after celebrating 
her daughter’s first birthday in November 1953. Al married a local 
girl, Joyce Martini. They had two handsome boys, Sam and Ray. 
After their divorce, Al met and married D’Arcy Hill, and they have 
two wonderful boys, William and Daniel. Ray married Cecelia 
Rockey in Cincinnati, and they have four terrific children: Anna, 
Linda, Barbara and Edward. My brother Ed married Marie 
DaMassa in Schenectady, and they have a lovely daughter Mona. 
Pierre married Patty LaPlante, and they have four terrific children: 
Michael, Missy, David and Penny. Violet became a military wife, 
while her husband, John Nauseef, served our country in the U.S. Air 
Force. They have two wonderful children, Monica and JP (John 
Pierre). Suad adopted a beautiful little baby girl in 1986, Sara Rose. 

“Where else but in America can immigrant children go on to 
have careers that are fulfilling and lifestyles that are rewarding. Al 
lives in Palm Springs, CA, and is a high-powered consultant, facil- 
itating funding for entrepreneurial enterprises and innovative con- 
cepts that have evolved into successful businesses, growing hun- 
dreds of jobs for the economy. Ray retired to Virginia Beach, VA, 
has managed local and state political campaigns, and is a very 
active volunteer in his community. Ed is retired in San Diego, CA, 
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having sold the technology business he founded, and is enjoying 
just working his land, growing oranges, avocados, grapes, figs and 
vegetables. Pierre is quasi-retired in Pittsfield, MA, turning over 
his real estate business to his son David. Suad is still working. 
She’s a full professor at UC Davis, and is multi-published and in 
great demand as a speaker. Violet and her husband are quasi-retired 
in Estill Springs, TN. John, a retired USAF Brigadier General, con- 
tinues to consult. 

“We siblings grew up very close, visiting each other often 
and gathering for annual family reunions. Their children, the first 
cousins, grew up equally close, becoming more siblings than 
cousins. As the first cousins married, they were in each other’s 
weddings, became godparents for each other’s children, and were 
there for each other in times of trials. The second cousins, the first 
cousins’ children, appear to be growing in the same direction — 
making instant connections with one another at family reunions, 
playing together, helping each other, and bonding together. We are 
scattered across the U.S. Everywhere you go there is family, there 
is home. From poor immigrants to successful Americans — only in 
America. 

‘An anecdote on Dad. One day he and Uncle Charlie Awad 
(really my first cousin, Uncle Merod’s son) were walking down a 
country road when out of the tall grass leaped a huge and ferocious 
dog. Both guys froze. Uncle Charlie, coming to a tad faster than 
Dad, pushed Dad into the snarling beast and took off running. Dad 
went tumbling toward the dog, screaming. The poor dog, startled 
by the turn of events, put his tail between his legs and ran away. 
Dad ran in the other direction, caught up and passed Uncle Charlie. 
He said he had never been so scared or run so fast in his life.” 

A few months later on the phone, Violet shared another story 
that illustrates how close the Lebanese community was and also 
sheds some light on why she called her cousin “Uncle Charlie” in 
the dog story: Because there was such a great difference in age 
between Merod, the oldest brother, and Sam, one of the youngest, 
the older cousins were called Aunt or Uncle in deference to their 
age. 
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“My brothers Ed and Pierre and cousins Jackie and Joe 
Sangiorgi (the children of Uncle Abdallah’s oldest daughter *Aunt’ 
Ardell) and Mike Sopp [Giddo Tommy’s nephew] wanted to play 
tennis, but they lacked the money to buy rackets. They improvised! 
They took small metal garbage can lids, nailed them to pieces of 
wood, and proceeded to play, oblivious to the clanging and banging 
noises that were driving the other players crazy. They were having 
a grand time playing tennis.” 

One of the things I learned from the Josephs was that they 
called my grandmother (Sitto Tommy) Aunt Zeini. No matter 
which of the children I spoke with, whenever they referred to her, it 
was always affectionately and always Aunt Zeini. Violet told me 
that my grandmother loved telling stories about herself. One of her 
favorites had to do with getting dressed to attend a wedding. When 
relatives stopped to pick her up, one of them noticed she was wear- 
ing one black shoe and one white one. When it was pointed out to 
her, she looked down, laughed, and said, “Let’s go.”” And on to the 
wedding they went with Aunt Zeini wearing one black shoe and one 
white one. 

Suad also told me a humorous story that my grandmother 
used to tell about herself during the days she was a part-time ped- 
dler. After a long, tiring day, she got to a farmhouse, knocked on 
the door and asked for a place to sleep. She could not speak English 
well, so when the farmer’s wife said, “Sorry, no room,” Sitto, a 
Catholic, protested, ““No, no Greek Orthodox. Enna Maroney [I’m 
Catholic].” “No room” sounded like rohm, the Lebanese word for 
Orthodox. Considering the historic rivalry between Lebanese 
Orthodox and Catholics, Sitto Tommy apparently felt her being 
thought Orthodox might be a justifiable reason for refusing her a 
room. 

When Violet referred to her oldest brother Al as a high- 
powered consultant, she wasn’t exaggerating. In his early 70s, this 
dynamic entrepreneur splits his time between his Washington, D.C., 
office and his California home. He has given me his several phone 
numbers, and encourages me to “keep in touch, guy.” He told me 
about his early days in Cortland when, on the first night they 
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arrived, he wondered where they were going to sleep. He remem- 
bers that his shoes served as his pillow that first night. Fifty-five 
years later, my brother Ernie remembers Al as, “a very bright 
youngster, and a nice kid.” 

During my research, and with the enormous help of Jimmy 
Yaman, who sent books and/or letters to many people including 
many of the Josephs, one thing resonated over and over again. 
It didn’t matter whether it was Suad, Al, Violet or Ed — whom I 
initially spoke with, in that order — each of them always spoke about 
the others with warmth, great love and admiration. By the time I 
had heard the same words from Ed, | had to tell him how moving it 
was to hear about their feelings for one another. 

While all of my Joseph cousins have been very successful in 
their lives, Suad is the one about whom I have volumes of informa- 
tion. She has written many books and articles, and undoubtedly will 
write many more. In January 2005, I called her to check out a few 
loose ends about the book, and to obtain her permission to use sev- 
eral pertinent passages from her writings. I have used only a few of 
her excerpts because I want to encourage you to read her entire 
works covering family and women in the Mid East. 

One excerpt was in answer to my question about the “dit- 
ties” Charlie Sopp described in the last chapter, which he said the 
men would sing back and forth at the picnics. Suad explains this in 
her college paper of 1964, “Where The Twain Shall Meet,” as fol- 
lows: “Their stomachs full and their muscles aching from dancing, 
the Lebanese would settle down to an evening of singing, story- 
telling and joking. One of the best-loved and most challenging 
forms of Lebanese singing is ‘Achad’ or give and take. This is like 
one song with an infinite number of verses — for here one person 
begins by singing a verse composed on the spot and usually 
directed towards someone. Depending on what is said, that person 
may or may not reply with his own improvised verse, always to the 
same melody. Continuing as long as the will and imagination hold 
out, this brings everyone into the singing, since after each verse is 
sung, it is repeated by the whole group.” 

Somewhere in my early youth, I vaguely recall Lebanese 
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men singing this style, inspiring great laughter and, as I remember, 
some non-spoken embarrassment by the targets of some cleverly 
put-together words. Another Suad quote from the same publication 
was about Syrian Hill. It explains how it got its name: 

“Joseph Abdallah, after earning money by peddling, bought 
a farm on an isolated hill in Solon. His presence there with his fam- 
ily attracted other Lebanese. Soon there was a colony of Lebanese 
farmers and farm workers in the place which is now called, in their 
honor, Syrian Hill.” 

In July 2004, the Cortland Standard wrote about many of 
Suad’s achievements: 

““Suad Joseph, an eminent scholar of women’s and children’s 
rights in the Middle East, is a winner of this year’s Distinguished 
Public Services Award at the University of California, Davis. 
Joseph’s research has explored gender, family, politics and culture 
and identity in the Middle East. Her research focuses on her native 
Lebanon, its war and the aftermath, which has parallels with the 
Palestinian/Israeli conflict. 

“Joseph also founded and coordinates the Arab Families 
Working Group, a research consortium of scholars, planners and 
policy-makers, with participants from Lebanon, Palestine and 
Egypt. She founded the Association for Middle East Women’s 
Studies in an effort to promote quality research in the field. Carol 
Smith, Chair of the UC Davis Anthropology Department, wrote in 
nominating Joseph that she has ‘offered a lifetime of service dedi- 
cated to increasing understanding, exchange and scholarly coopera- 
tion between the United States and the Middle East.’ 

“Joseph now is carrying out a long-term research project 
following a cohort of children in a Lebanese village — observing as 
they grow how they learn the notions of rights, responsibilities, 
nationality, citizenship; how these notions come to be thought of as 
male or female and how the notions are transferred from family 
arenas into political and public arenas.” 

I encourage you to look up Dr. Suad Joseph on the Internet 
and learn more about this exceptional daughter of Lebanon and the 
U.S. It will be time well spent. 
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Chapter Eleven 
Sitto Tommy’s World 


Having discovered that my Sitto Tommy was part of a very 
large family, it was natural that I wanted to find out who these 
people were, especially those who had lived in the U.S. and had 
been part of her life. So, of course, I turned to Jimmy Yaman. 


The Abdallah Joseph Family 


As usual, he was several steps ahead of me. He had already 
sent the book and a letter to Helen Joseph Pollard, the surviving 
daughter of Abdallah Joseph, another one of Sitto’s brothers. 
Addallah had married Salemie Ferris (sister of Sam Ferris), and I 
spoke briefly about them in the section on the Ferris family. 
Abdallah Joseph was born in Lebanon in 1879, and came to 
America in about 1916. Wife Salemie was born in 1886, and 
followed Abdallah to America in 1919. 


Sitto Tommy’s brother Abdallah Joseph flanked by his wife 
Salemie Ferris Joseph and her nephew F. N. Ferris. 
At left are two of their children, Ardell and David. 
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Like many Lebanese immigrants, Abdallah worked at 
Wickwire’s. He also established a bar, The Blue Moon, on the first 
floor of his home next door to the Lehigh Hotel in Cortland. Later, 
he converted the bar into a meat market, which lasted for a few 
years. During the latter part of his life, he worked next door in the 
Isaf’s Lehigh Hotel. Abdallah’s daughter, Helen Joseph Pollard, 
recently told me: 

“T was only 5 when my mother died in 1928. My sister 
Ardell was 18, and she helped raise our family. She began working 
at Crescent Corset, and that meant that I had to, at a very young age, 
be the ‘woman of the house.’ I had very little time to play with 
friends and relatives. My father died in 1945.” 

Helen lost her brother David in 1969, brother Charlie in 
1983 and Ardell in 1997. Helen lives in Ripley, TN, and we’ve kept 
in touch by telephone and letters. She has also given me photo- 
graphs of many of our relatives. The first letter from Helen went to 
Jimmy Yaman, who faxed it to me. Among her comments, Helen 


Our gang in 1920s Cortland. Abdallah and Salemie Joseph’s 
daughter Helen is at center with dark coat, next to Tena Ferris on 
our left. Behind them are three of Thomas Sopp’s sons. Several of 
the younger children in front appear to be members of the Ferris 
family. Helen, more recently, in insert. 
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wrote: 

“Jim. I especially enjoyed reading about you on page 195 in 
the section about Aunt Margaret [my aunt and her first cousin, even 
though she called her Aunt because of her age]. She and I wrote to 
each other for years and then the letters stopped. I didn’t know what 
happened to her until I read in the book that she had died in 2001, 
about the time I started missing her letters. Wasn’t she a beautiful 
lady! I remember when I went home to Cortland, she, Linda Sopp 
(page 209 in the book) and I would go shopping, then to one of their 
homes for ‘tea.’ Those were such happy times. 

“T also enjoyed the section on Fred Isaf. It brought back 
such beautiful memories of our childhood. Some of my cherished 
memories are of growing up on South Main Street in Cortland next 


Helen Joseph and a friend in 
Washington, D.C., 1942. 


Ardell Joseph Sangiorgi with 
her sons, from left, Joe, 
Ralph and Jack. 


Siblings, from left, David and 
Ardell Joseph in the late 1920s. 
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door to Fred Isaf’s bar and grill. On the other side of our house was 
the Sam Ferris family. Behind us on Railway Avenue was the Tom 
Sopp family, and across the street was the Mike Sopp family. In 
fact, you might have called our end of town ‘Little Lebanon.’ 

“My sister Ardell married George Sangiorgi and lived 
downstairs in our house. They had three sons, and the boys played 
with the Sopps, Isafs, Josephs and the other children in our neigh- 
borhood. Helen Isaf Hobbib, Tena Ferris McGuire, Betty Sopp and 
I were close friends. In fact, Helen, Tena and I still keep in touch. 

“World War II broke out after I graduated from high school, 
so three of my classmates and I took the Civil Service exam, passed, 
and headed for Washington, D.C. I was sent to the Pentagon. I 
mean, that place is HUGE. It took me three days in a row to find 
my office. We occupied one-half of the building while the other 
half was being built. I was assigned to Colonel Alexander Corey, 
Chief Industrial Personnel Division Office, Chief of Transportation, 
as his secretary. 

“While in Washington, I met and married my husband, Riley 
T. Pollard, Jr., on his birthday, September 11, 1945. He was in the 
Navy, and after his discharge, we moved to Ripley, TN, where he 
worked with his father for about a year and then decided he wanted 
to go to college. He enrolled in Vanderbilt, and we moved to 
Nashville. While there I worked as secretary in the Tennessee 
Game and Fish Commission. During my husband’s last year at 
Vanderbilt, our son Tommy was born. After graduation, my hus- 
band decided we should move back to Ripley, and he would go back 
into business with his father. When his father died in 1960, he took 
over the business. Our son Bill was born in 1955. Both my sons 
are married. In fact, Tommy’s wife, Phyllis, is a family nurse prac- 
titioner and coordinator with St. Jude’s Children’s Hospital in 
Memphis, [founded by noted Lebanese Danny Thomas]. 

“T worked with my husband for 30 years in the insurance 
business, then decided to retire. He’s still active in the business. 
While he has two secretaries, I pinch-hit when needed. But believe 
me, I am enjoying my retirement. I enjoy reading and playing 
bridge. I belong to five bridge clubs.” 
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In another letter, Helen sent photographs and related this 
story: 

“By the way, I remember a humorous incident that happened 
in my childhood. I believe we were about 9 or 10. A group of 
neighborhood kids decided we would take up smoking. I’m not 
sure, but I think the other girls were Tena Ferris, Helen Isaf and 
Betty Sopp. Well, one of us brought matches, some brought ciga- 
rettes, and we went to a car garage behind my house. There we 
were, smoking up a storm, when we heard banging on the garage 
door. When we opened the door, there stood firemen and a fire 
truck. Somebody saw smoke coming out from under the garage 
door and called the fire department. Needless to say, when our par- 
ents found out about it, we were in trouble.” 

Another story about Abdallah Joseph’s family came from 
their cousin Tom Isaf, son of Fred and Salemie, who owned the 
Lehigh Hotel: 

“Our cousins, the Abdallah Josephs, lived next door to the 


Abdallah Joseph and 
his dog with his 
brother-in-law Sam 
Ferris’ Main Street 
Cortland store in 

the background. 
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Lehigh Hotel, and we were close to all of them: Helen, Charlie, 
Dave and Ardell. Cousin Dave used to spend some time sitting at 
the end of the bar, especially on weekends. I was home on leave 
one weekend during World War II as a newly commissioned Second 
Lieutenant in the Marine Corps. That Saturday afternoon, my Dad, 
‘Uncle’ Salem and a few others got involved in a card game. So my 
Dad said, “Tom, tend bar.’ I put on my apron and went behind the 
bar. Business was good, but suddenly two big drinkers, brothers-in- 
law, began yelling at each other and started fighting. I ran around 
the bar, talked to them, and got them to go outside. After they qui- 
eted down, and I broke up the curiosity seekers, the three of us 
returned inside. 

“IT went back behind the bar and began serving the cus- 
tomers. It now had been a couple of busy hours that I had been han- 
dling the bar by myself. I was getting tired of the noise, the aggres- 
siveness, the crowding and pushing and the language. Too soon, the 
brothers-in-law began swinging at each other. That’s when I lost it! 
I stepped onto a keg of beer, jumped over the bar, and came down 
between the fighters. I grabbed the bigger of the two, jammed him 
against the wall, and promised to deal with him if he didn’t get out. 
He believed me, said, ‘OK,’ and left. As I turned around I heard my 
cousin Dave at the end of the bar say loudly, “Don’t do that! Tom. 
Look out!’ I turned around, and a big ex-Marine stood there with a 
knife pulled, saying, “You bumped me.’ I went nuts! I promised 
that if he tried to use the knife, | would use it on him. I meant it, 
and honestly believed [ could do it. He looked and looked, folded 
the knife and walked away. Dave said to me, *You’re crazy,’ and 
escorted the guy out of the bar. 

“T walked over to the card table, took the apron off, threw it 
in my Dad’s face, and told him, ‘I quit!’ Surprisingly, he never said 
a word. I still can’t believe he didn’t raise hell. I know Uncle 
Salem cautioned him. That was an adventure I wouldn’t want to 
repeat.” 

Tom ended his story by saying, “Thank goodness for my 
cousin Dave.” Tom mused for a moment about Dave, and said: 

“Dave had a 1936 four-door Packard sedan that he drove all 
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Sitto Tommy’s 
world — pictured 
with one of her 
many nephews, 
David Joseph. 


over. It was one of the most powerful cars of that era. One wintry 
day, he skidded on a slippery road and smashed into a good-sized 
tree. The major damage? To the tree — it was knocked clean over!” 

Helen Pollard and I had many conversations during the writ- 
ing of this sequel. Often, one of us would be the bearer of family 
news that the other was unaware of. In a recent chat, cousin Helen 
said that she wished someone would put together a directory of all 
our names, addresses and phone numbers so we could stay in touch 
easily. That would be an excellent undertaking. Another one would 
have been a family tree, which would take a great deal of effort and 
time. Ill pass on both of these good ideas, but I hope someone 
picks up on them. 
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The Shikrallah Joseph Family 


A number of people filled me in on the family of another of 
Sitto Tommy’s brothers, Shikrallah. Tom Isaf had provided a little 
information about the Shikrallah Joseph family, but the real break- 
through occurred in mid-February 2005, when Suad Joseph 
suggested I call Jo Ann Joseph, Shikrallah’s granddaughter. I 
contacted Jo Ann in Glen Ridge, NJ, and she told me the following, 
as explained to her by her father Tom. 

“My grandfather Shikrallah married Rose Halaby from 
Antelias, and they went to Sao Paulo, Brazil. My father’s brother 
Fred was born around 1910 there, and they all returned to Lebanon, 
where my father was born in 1913. 

“My Uncle Fred said his father Shikrallah had a grocery 
store in Antelias. One day several Ottoman Turk soldiers, riding on 
horseback, stopped to buy some goods at the store. He remembers 
they were fierce, brutal and unkind people, and that on that day 
there was a dead man flung over one of the horses. 

“Shikrallah also worked by taking caravans across North 
Africa. My father said that they did not have a lot of money, but 
they did have a certain amount of property. Shikrallah eventually 
got into the import/export business, which is why he had gone to 
Brazil before the boys were born. 

“My Uncle Fred told me that they were all living in Lebanon 
when the worldwide flu epidemic hit, and it killed very fast. They 
lost their baby sister around 1917. Not too long after that, he said 
he was playing with his friends and saw some men carrying a cof- 
fin. The 7-year-old Fred asked them who the coffin was for, and 
they responded, * Your father.’ 

“After Shikrallah died, Rose packed up her sons Fred and 
Tom and came to America. However, they were not allowed to 
enter at Ellis Island for two reasons: One, 3-year-old Tom was very, 
very sick, and there was concern that he might not survive. And 
secondly, no one was there to vouch for her. 

“Eventually two people came from Cortland to help. One 
was Nathan Ferris’s son F.N. Ferris, and I don’t know who the other 
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was. [My guess is that the other one was probably Merod Joseph, 
who was Shikrallah’s elder brother, or possibly another brother, 
Abdallah, but not likely kid brother Sam, who was only about 17 at 
that time.] The nearly 4-year-old Tom had recuperated by then, and 
with F.N. Ferris’s agreement to marry Rose, she and the children 
were allowed to leave Ellis Island. They all went to Cortland, but 
the family later settled in Scranton, PA. In 1923, Rose and F.N. had 
a son Nasser, who was called Leo. However, I always called him 
Uncle Nasser, and he was a very sweet man. 

“Leo grew up in Scranton, and joined the Navy in World 
War II. During his time in the Navy, his best buddy was Danny 
Thomas’s brother. Leo later worked for his Uncle Charlie Awad, 
who owned a very successful trailer sales business in Elmira. 

“Even though it was a long trip because of the lack of super- 
highways when I was a young girl, I remember Cortland and loved 
visiting, especially Aunt Rose Joseph. I was once asked, ‘If 
Mommy and Daddy died, who would you want to live with?’ and I 
replied, “Aunt Rose and Uncle Sam.’ My cousin Alfred once told 
me that my great-grandfather [Joseph Abdallah Awad] was reported 
to have been able to ‘understand the thoughts of birds as they flew 
overhead.’” 

Tom Isaf reports that his cousin Tom was a professional 
boxer, and that he also was the first man drafted in the state of 
Pennsylvania in World War II. Jo Ann relates that, during boot 
camp, Tom Joseph was on a fire truck responding to an emergency, 
the truck crashed, tipped over, and pinned him beneath it. His life 
was saved by a surgeon who had to insert a steel plate in his head. 
He was in the hospital recuperating for four months. After the war, 
Tom Joseph owned a saloon in Scranton. 

Jo Ann is the oldest of Tom and Jenny Marmo Joseph’s three 
daughters. She is center manager of Babyland Family Services 
preschool in Newark, NJ. Her sister Tonia (Toni) is the owner of a 
Shur-Save Supermarket in Old Forge, PA. The youngest sister, 
Rosalie, is vice president of casting for ABC in New York City. 
Tom’s older brother Fred had five children. Robert, who passed 
away at the age of 40, Tom, Fred, Jr., Freda and Rosemary. 
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Leo was a close friend of Tom Isaf. Again you see how 
interconnected the Lebanese families of Cortland were. This story 
has a special romantic twist, which Laurice Darweesh Burke wrote 
about in the Cortland County Chronicles in 1986: 

“The American way of love in 1947 extended to a Lebanese 
mountain village with some timely aid from Homer’s Harry Calale. 
It seems that Nasser (Leo) Ferris, son of Cortland native Ferris N. 
Ferris, was visiting Lebanon with his friend Harry when he met and 
fell in love with ... Esther Awad [Merod Joseph’s granddaughter]. 
The feeling was reciprocal, but she was very young and her family 
disapproved of the marriage. However, Harry, romantic bachelor 
that he was, had his own car there and agreed with Nasser that true 
love must prevail. In the darkness of a moonless night, Esther 
escaped to her determined suitor in the car, and to the Beirut hotel, 
where honeymoon reservations had been made. Always pleased 
with his role as ‘Cupid,’ Harry was doubly thrilled when the cou- 
ple’s daughter, Jeanine Ferris Pirro, in 1986 was chosen as running 
mate to the Republican candidate for governor of New York State. 
Although Jeanine eventually declined the offer to run for Lieutenant 
Governor, she continued as the Assistant District Attorney of 
Westchester County at age 32. But for Harry and his car....” 

Jeanine Ferris Pirro is now the District Attorney of 
Westchester County, and has been very active as a writer, speaker, 
and TV guest commentator. Her latest book, Zo Punish And 
Protect, was published in the fall of 2004. New York State 
Governor George Pataki is quoted as saying about Jeanine, “She’s 
brilliant, she’s tough, she’s extremely articulate, and she has all the 
skills needed for higher office.” 

I’ve enjoyed watching as she passionately expresses her 
opinion on CNN’s “Larry King,” Fox’s Greta Van Susteren, and 
other talk shows. And there’s no question she’s an exceptional per- 
son. Coincidentally, while receiving many documents from readers 
of the first book, I was sent material that included Jeanine Pirro as 
one of the speakers at various functions sponsored by the Arab 
American Institute Foundation (AAIF). 
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Leo and Esther’s other daughter is Mary Louise. She mar- 
ried Dennis Gershowitz. 

Charles Kiamie, III (Chuck), Helene Kiamie’s grandson, 
who spent time working for Helen Samhan, executive director of 
AAIF, provided his grandmother with several documents about the 
foundation’s current activities, which she shared with me. One was 
an August 2004 brochure describing the foundation-sponsored 
event, “An Arabian Night in New York,’ featuring the Honorable 
Spencer Abraham, U.S. Secretary of Energy. The Honorable 
Jeanine Pirro was one of the six other Lebanese-American guests 
listed on the program. Another AAIF magazine, Shems — Arab- 
American Life, covered the Kahlil Gibran Award ceremonies, which 
included a photograph of Jeanine with a nearby narrative stating, 
“Best-selling author and Westchester County District Attorney 
Jeanine Pirro introduced 2002 Gibran Award winner, Her Majesty 
Queen Noor Al Hussein of Jordan, who was on hand to present the 
first Najib Halaby Award for Public Service named in honor of her 
late father.” 


The Merod Joseph Family 


My quest for information about my grandmother’s oldest 
brother, Merod, was the toughest. The road had many twists and 
turns to it, and I obtained little bits of information from different 
sources and had to piece them together. It was so long ago that most 
people’s memories were sketchy. For example, one person, in 
response to the question, “How were my grandmother and Merod 
Joseph related?” said he believed they were cousins. Elaine Pierce 
Smith, who provided me with those valuable genealogy charts that 
helped with my understanding of many family relationships, had 
several charts on Merod Joseph’s family, but they showed no rela- 
tionship to Sitto Tommy. Someone else indicated that my grand- 
mother and Merod were sister and brother. This all occurred prior 
to my conversations with Suad, Alfred, Violet and Ed. 

Then, as luck would have it, I picked up my late brother 
Marhoom Eddie’s baby book which, in my mother’s handwriting, 
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Sitto Tommy’s brother, Merod Joseph, was the first to send my mother 
Essie a gift for her first-born child, my late brother Marhoom Eddie. 
Note the second gift was from her uncle Saleam (Sam) Joseph. 


listed the baby gifts she had received from friends and relatives. 
She had them listed numerically, and number one was the gift (a silk 
coverlet) from Merod Joseph. I had looked through this book sev- 
eral times since finding it last year, and the name Merod Joseph had 
had no meaning whatever to me. And suddenly it seemed to make 
sense when [ looked at the other entries of Upstate New York 
relatives, and thought, “Of course. Her Uncle Merod gave her the 
first baby gift.” Saleam (Sam) Joseph was the second name in the 
book: Mom’s Uncle Sam sent a carriage cover. My mother was the 
eldest of all the Joseph nieces and nephews born in America, 
and Marhoom Eddie was one of the first of the next generation. 
Later, my conclusion about Merod’s relationship to the family was 
confirmed in conversations with my newly discovered Joseph 
cousins, who provided more information about him and his family. 

Merod and his wife Helen Heikel had four children: Joseph, 
Salemie, Selma and Charles (Khalil). He had tried to bring them all 
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Merod and Heloun (Helen) Heikel Joseph’s family. Front row, from left: 
Salemie, Selma, Charlie, Merod and Helen. Son Joseph is rear, center, 
next to his uncle, the young Sam Joseph, whose son Ed sent me this picture. 


to America, but the children were unable to pass the physical and 
were returned to Lebanon to stay with their grandparents. Stop and 
think for a minute. Apparently the drive to come to this new world 
with its opportunity for success and freedom was so great that 
Merod and Helen, as did other Lebanese in the same situation, 
chose to continue on the path to a new life and send their children 
back to live with their grandparents. My own conclusion is that it 
probably helped that the grandparents traditionally lived as part of 
the nuclear family, so the parents had no fear their children would 
lack love and security when they returned to Lebanon. Merod and 
Helen lived in Solon, where they had a grocery store and also ped- 
dled dry goods. After World War I, their children all joined them in 
America. 

One thing really kept puzzling me. Merod’s last name was 
Joseph, and yet his children were all called Awad. It was to be a 
long time before that mystery was cleared up in a surprising turn of 
events. 
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But first, let me tell you about some other surprises. After 
the first one, learning that Merod was my great uncle, I received a 
second jolt. Looking at Elaine’s some 20-page genealogy lists, 
there, buried in the tiny print at the bottom of the page was: Merod’s 
daughter Salemie Awad married Fred Isaf; their children were list- 
ed as Tom, Helen, Asad, Yvonne. 

Can you imagine this? When I wrote the first book, I knew 
all about Giddo Tommy’s brothers and sisters and, therefore, was 
aware of a large number of Sopps, Abdallahs and Calales who were 
my mother’s first cousins. The Fred Isafs of the Lehigh Hotel — 
where I spent much of my time, where my grandmother handled the 
cooking for the bar and grill, and where my closest friend and hero 
was their son Asad (Ace) — were wonderful people but only “dis- 
tant” relatives, or so I thought. So it turns out that this wonderful, 
strong, loving woman, Salemie, was my mother’s first cousin, and 
the niece of her Aunt Zeini (Sitto Tommy), who was cooking in the 
back room (including my favorite spaghetti sauce). And my best 
friend Asad was also my second cousin. 

So I began burning up the phones, calling the surviving Isaf 
children: Helen, now living in Pennsylvania; Yvonne, in Upper New 
York State, and then, later, Tom, who lives in Georgia. For a num- 
ber of months, we talked, they told me many new stories about their 
relationships with my grandmother. And as I learned new stories, I 
remembered the old, good, warm feelings being with the Isafs and 
was very pleased to now know they were close cousins. Tom, who 
is 8 or 9 years older than I, was the one as a youngster that I was 
least close to, and yet over the past six months, we have talked 
numerous times on the phone, and have established a new, warm 
friendship and shared stories almost weekly. Added to that equation 
is Jimmy Yaman’s great respect for Tom. They often talk and we 
often kick around the same subject in separate conversations. I’ve 
learned much from Tom, who has traveled to Lebanon, is rich in the 
history and lore of Lebanon and was able to give me a great deal of 
background on our families. 

Tom started by explaining how it played out. There were 
two sisters in Bsalim, Lebanon. One was Heloun (Helen) and the 
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other Nimnum Heikel. 

e Helen married Merod Joseph, and Nimnum 

married Tonoose Zbeidy. 

¢ Tonoose had two sons, Fareed (Fred) and Najeeb. 

e Tonoose had a brother Boutros, who had three children, 

Salem, Lina and Joe. 

Tonoose never came to America, but Boutros did and, in 
about 1900, came to Macon, GA. He spoke no English, and went 
to the city registrar because he wanted to open a store. Tonoose and 
Boutros’s father was Assaf Zbeidy, so when the registrar asked him 
his name, he said, as was the custom in Lebanon, “Ibn Assaf,” 
which means “son of Assaf.” The registrar thought for a minute, 
and wrote down, “Isaf.” And that was the way it would be forever 
after. 

In 1914, when Boutros’s nephew Fred came to America, he 
took the name Isaf because his uncle had already established it. 
And, naturally, Boutros’s children also took the name Isaf. Fred’s 
first cousin was Salem, and years later Fred introduced him to my 
mother’s sister Aunt Rose, who married Salem, and produced my 
friend and cousin Bobby Isaf. 

This also meant that Tom, Helen, Ace and Yvonne’s two 
grandmothers were sisters — Helen and Nimnum. Grandmother 
Helen came to the U.S. in 1912, lived on Syrian Hill with husband 
Merod, went back to Lebanon in 1932, and returned to the U.S. in 
1936, living with her daughter Salemie at the Lehigh Hotel. After 
World War II, in 1946, she returned to Lebanon, where she 
remained until her death in 1977 at the age of 100. Grandmother 
Nimnum never came to the U.S. and passed away in Roumie in 
1978 at the age of 103. 

In December 2004, Tom sent me a cassette with stories of 
his family. Tom described his father Fred as being 6 feet tall, 200 
pounds, with green eyes and red hair in his youth. Uncle Fred was 
an imposing figure of a man, and to my youthful eyes in the late 
1930s early 1940s, he seemed like a giant. His word was law! 
Uncle Fred was part of the Lebanese community of Cortland and 
Homer. His very close friends were his first cousin Salem Isaf, Joe 
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Fred and Salemie Isaf 
at their 25th wedding 
anniversary in 1948. 


Yaman (Jim’s father) and Sam Ferris. Also the brothers Phil (Giddo 
Tommy), Mike and Tom Sopp, Joe Darweesh and John Nauseef. 
In fact, I learned that Giddo Tommy was Tom Isaf’s godfather. 

Tom reminisced about the Lebanese youngsters he buddied 
with as a teenager in Cortland. He said they had “wars” with other 
foreign kids in town. The Italians were due East of the Lebanese 
areas, and the children would have fights using BB guns and bam- 
boo sticks. Tom teamed with Charlie Joseph next door on Main 
Street, Chuck Sopp across the way from Charlie, and Joe and Philip 
Sopp a few houses away on Railway Avenue. During those years, 
like many of his relatives, Tom’s mother Salemie worked at 
Crescent Corset, which made women’s undergarments. 

Fred and Salemie also owned and operated the Lehigh 
Hotel. As Laurice Darweesh Burke described in the Cortland 
County Chronicle: 

“Recreation had its place in the daily routine of hard work 
in that pre-television era. The men often congregated at Fred Isaf’s 
pub, as they had done in the coffee houses of the old 
country. Rousing political and philosophical discussions vied 
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simultaneously for their attention with the even-more serious games 
of pinochle and backgammon.” 

Tom explained that on Saturday nights they had an orches- 
tra that played on the dining room side of the Lehigh Hotel next to 
the barroom. He said the New York State law was, “If you let them 
drink, you had to feed them.” Unfortunately sometimes people 
would wander in from across the street and start trouble. One 
Saturday night, Tom led out a troublemaker and when he turned 
away to reenter the building, the guy “cold cocked [punched] me.” 
Salemie, who had been following the two of them, “jumped all over 
him, and I knew he regretted it for a long time.” Nobody was going 
to take advantage of Salemie’s son. 


Tom Isaf’s teammates. This photo, printed in the local 
Cortland newspaper at the time, pictured Tom Isaf, far right, 
watching Charlie Joseph, in light shirt holding bat, choose up 
sides for sandlot baseball. Also looking on are Bill Sopp, to 
Charlie’s right, Ace Isaf, center front behind the bat, 

Phil Sopp, left of Tom, with George Sopp in front of him. 
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To give you an idea of Aunt Salemie’s strength, one day 
Tom and another person were trying to tap a beer keg — which 
required some strength. They were having difficulty with it until 
the 74-year-old Salemie stepped in and opened the keg for them. 
Imagine the look on their faces. 

Tom recalls this story: 

“My sister Helen was in Cortland Normal School in the 
1940s preparing to become a teacher. The professor decided to take 
the class to nearby Dryden on a field trip to visit the Dryden Jail. 
As they toured the cell area, one of the prisoners yelled out, ‘Hiya 
Helen.’ Apparently one of our Lehigh Hotel customers had found a 
temporary home. Helen was the most embarrassed and chagrined 
young lady you’d ever know.” 

Tom told me that he had an awful singing voice. When he 
was 17 or 18, his mother said to him one day, “When you find a girl 
you want to marry, take her into your car, close all the windows and 


Marine Lt. Tom Isaf 

and Sailor Nick Karpenko 
in front of Sam Ferris’ 
store near the Lehigh Hotel 
in Cortland. Nick married 
Julia Ferris. 
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sing to her. If she doesn’t run away, marry her.” Years later, he met 
Rowanda Maloof from Georgia. Remembering what his mother 
had said to him, he tried it on Rowanda. She didn’t run away, and 
he married her. Tom said, “I’m glad she did.” After he told me the 
humorous version, Tom gave me a detailed account of what it had 
taken to win the lovely Rowanda’s hand. It was especially enjoy- 
able for me because during our long phone conversations, I could 
hear Rowanda in the background occasionally adding information 
to the warm rendition that Tom was giving. It took quite a while, 
and I definitely had the feeling they were both enjoying that trip 
through their courtship. The good part from my point of view was 
that despite the many obstacles, I knew how the story was going to 
end. 

The year was 1947, and Uncle Salem and Aunt Rose Isaf 
were visiting Macon, GA. They were at Uncle Salem’s sister Lina’s 
house — she had married Joe Ellis. Rowanda Maloof was home 
from college and was visiting the Ellis’s. Aunt Rose was so pleased 
with Rowanda that she spent the entire time talking with her. When 
Rose got home, she told Helen Isaf, Tom’s sister, about Rowanda, 
and Helen began pushing Tom to write to Rowanda at college. 

A month later, Tom got a letter from Rowanda, who was not 
very happy because she thought the letter she had received was 
from Salem not Tom. In fact, Rowanda’s sorority had all pitched in 
to write the reply letter to this not-so-nice person. Finally, after an 
exchange of photographs, the confusion was cleared up. 

Tom, as a Marine Corps reservist, was going to Camp 
Lejeune for his two-week training, and visited Rowanda at the 
University of Georgia in Athens. Apparently the visit had its ups 
and downs because, even though they went to dinner and a boat 
ride, Tom confessed that he had antagonized her. Tom returned to 
Cortland, and later they agreed to meet in Chicago. The occasion 
was the Southern Federation of Lebanese and Syrians were meeting 
there at the Palmer House. Tom hitchhiked to Chicago and stayed 
at the Palmer House, the biggest hotel in Chicago at the time. Tom 
monopolized all of Rowanda’s time, and they went dancing on a 
boat cruise. 
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Listening between the lines, I distinctly got the feeling that 
Rowanda was no longer “antagonized,” and the next step was for 
Tom to go to Rowanda’s home in Copper Hill, TN, to meet the fam- 
ily. Unfortunately, Tom wasn’t well received because Rowanda’s 
father had never heard of the Isafs from Lebanon. Tom said he 
should have used the Zbeidy name. By the time it was finished, all 
the relatives had chimed in against the marriage. 

It wasn’t a good time for Tom, but not to be deterred, he 
called Rowanda constantly so she wouldn’t forget him. The deck 
was stacked against him, however, because Rowanda’s father took 
her out of college so that they could keep an eye on her. Tom was 
in school at Syracuse University at that time, and on weekends 
would take military flights anywhere South and then hitchhike the 
rest of the way. After Rowanda was allowed to return to college in 
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Maloof before 
Tom Isaf set his 
cap for her. 


The happy couple, 
Tom and Rowanda 
Maloof Isaf, 
August 1949, 
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Athens, Tom moved there, got a room with a cousin and began 
working by selling air conditioning and furnaces. 

In May 1949 he gave Rowanda an engagement ring. His 
father Fred traveled to Georgia, met Rowanda and the Maloof fam- 
ily. When Fred returned to Cortland, his wife Salemie and Aunt 
Zeini (my grandmother) asked about Rowanda. He paid her the 
ultimate compliment by answering, “She’s as beautiful as an 
Arabian horse.” Arabian horses are reputed to be the most beauti- 
ful in the world. Rowanda graduated in June, and they were mar- 
ried in August 1949. 

Tom recalled that his parents sold the Lehigh Hotel (to 
Robert and Betty Sopp Foote) and bought land behind their home 
on Groton Avenue and a liquor store, which they ran for a number 
of years. Yvonne Isaf Lawless recently said that after her father 
passed away, her mother ran the liquor store by herself. She 
recalled, “Uncle Salem Isaf would drive to the liquor store every 
night, when my mother was closing up the store, so that she would- 
n’t be alone. He was a wonderful man.” After World War II, when 
Tom returned home from the Service, he learned that his father had 
subdivided the land behind their home and put in a street, which he 
named Lebanon Drive. It was his way of commemorating his 
native country. 

Tom and I continued to exchange many phone calls between 
Marietta, GA, and Cranford. He had numerous stories he wanted to 
share. In 1927, when he was 4 or 5, Tom recalls his mother told the 
family that she had had a dream that a camel bit her father Merod 
in Lebanon. She believed that her father had been killed, and for 
the next few weeks, she was inconsolable. A letter soon arrived 
from the old country notifying them that her father had died. 

Tom talked about his brother Ace: “One of the big assets 
whenever I was tending bar was having my younger brother Ace 
around. He was 16 or 17. You had to be 16 to sit at the bar. Ace 
had a real, real fetish with muscles and strength. He was now strong 
enough physically to lie between two chairs, his head on one and his 
feet on the other. He would invite people to sit on his stomach as 
he was suspended between the two chairs, and he would not 
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collapse! He had a routine at the bar, which worked beautifully. If 
someone said something to my Dad or was giving him a hard time, 
Ace would come over and say to him just one time, ‘That’s enough. 
Get out.’ The next time that same guy did something Ace decked 
him. Well, I'll tell you something. Ace became as tough as nails. 
I’d come home on leave whenever I could, and people thought I was 
a tiger. People would say, “There’s a big tough Marine, and that kid 
[Ace] can clean anybody’s clock, so we’d better leave that Marine 
alone.’ Ace became the bouncer. He probably saved me from sev- 
eral beatings...and I miss the guy.” 

I spent many summers in Cortland, and some of my best 
moments involved learning things from the several-years-older 
Ace, and usually laughing a lot because he was clever and had a 
great sense of humor. His sister Yvonne recently talked about Ace’s 
later life: 

“He always did things for others. He taught at BOCES 
(Board of Cooperative Education Services) Vocational School in 


Two great guys. 
Asad (Ace) Isaf, 
right, with Charlie 
Joseph, in Cortland. 
Only recently did 

I learn they were 
both my close 
cousins. 
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Syracuse, and made a big difference in the lives of his students. He 
was a very giving person. Ace and his wife Betty Lou had two 
daughters and a son: Doreen, Carol and Paul. All are married; the 
girls have children and live in Cortland and Paul lives in Florida. 
All three are caring, loving and family-oriented.” 

Through a September 2003 letter from Betty Lou, I learned 
more about the adult Ace and the Isaf family. Betty Lou wrote: 

“T was most happy to read your memories of Asad. (As he 
got older, he wanted me to call him by his ‘proper name.’ It still 
sticks with me in my memories even though I called him Ace for 
a very long time.) What a great thing to put together for your 
family! I’m sure they will always treasure it, and these written 
depictions of your youth. Although Immie [Aunt Salemie] and 
Bayea [Uncle Fred] sold the bar before Asad and I were married, 
I’ve heard many, many tales about the goings on in that place. I will 
share your book with my children, and give them a broader look 
into the family and its gatherings. Wasn’t that a wonderful time? 
Immie used to feed around 25 people every Sunday, consisting of 
friends and relatives. Lots of work but lots of sharing. Beautiful 
memories.” 

Here’s another memory for Betty Lou. Laurice Darweesh 
Burke recently wrote to me how Asad and Betty Lou helped her 
with a transportation problem many years ago: 

“Most enjoyable help came from the wonderful coincidence 
that Asad Isaf was attending Albright Art School for Photography 
just across the street in Buffalo, N.Y. at the same time. The free 
6-hour trip home with Ace and Betty passed so quickly with non- 
stop jokes and familiar stories of Cortland.” 

I have my own memories of the beautiful Isaf home on 
Groton Avenue. I was awed by the number of rooms, especially 
upstairs, and beautiful rugs downstairs. I remember that the 
upstairs bathroom had entrances from several hallways. I was able 
to enjoy myself so much because both Uncle Fred and Aunt 
Salemie, in words and body language, told me to “make yourself at 
home.” I believe, in recalling that house and several other social 
events, that my mother was always extremely happy when she was 
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in Upstate New York. It was where her childhood memories were, 
where most of her siblings, cousins and friends still lived. And they 
treated her and her children very well during our visits, which 
ranged from several weeks to entire summers. 

However, as much as I enjoyed that time, toward the end of 
those visits, I would become homesick for Cranford. One specific 
summer, I recall standing in Sitto Tommy’s parlor, which you only 
passed through — you were not allowed to stay — and saw a picture 
of my father, and tears came to my eyes. I have no idea how old I 
was, but I wanted to go home. I missed Cranford and my father’s 
family. 

One of Fred and Salemie’s daughters, Helen, is married to 
George Hobbib, one of my Uncle Bshara’s sons — in other words, a 
cousin on my Hobbie side. She provided me with photos of her par- 
ents and grandparents. The latter —- Merod and Helen Joseph — gave 
me my first look at Merod, whom I had just discovered. However, 
when I saw his wife Helen, I thought, “Oh my gosh! I knew her. 
She was Aunt Salemie’s mother, the elderly woman who used to be 
in that back kitchen of the Lehigh Hotel.” 

Helen also helped me out several times in trying to under- 
stand some of the history of my grandmother’s family. She had 
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several stories about Sitto Tommy, who I now know was referred to 
as Aunt Zeini also by the Isafs. Actually my grandmother was their 
mother Salemie’s real aunt, and she was their great-aunt. 

Helen had a few memories of Sitto Tommy: 

“Aunt Zeini liked to tell stories on herself. One time she 
slipped and fell on her bottom, and it really hurt. So she went to a 
doctor, who told her that she needed to have an X-ray to help him 
pinpoint the injury. She asked him how much it would cost, and the 
doctor told her that it would depend on the size required. She 
replied, ‘I don’t think I can afford it!’ She got the X-ray, but didn’t 
tell anybody how much it cost. 

“Your grandmother and grandfather would frequently host 
very lively parties. Umptie [Aunt] Zeini was very witty and 
enjoyed herself. She was fast with jokes and responses. We affec- 
tionately called her “‘Umptie Dumpty.’ She would pass the arkele 
[water pipe] around to the guests, and your grandfather would play 
the oud. 

“Our house on Groton Avenue was always busy. My parents 
hosted many people, and my mother seemed to be cooking 
constantly, especially on weekends. All of our Lebanese friends and 
relatives visited, and everyone seemed to enjoy themselves. They 
included Joe Darweesh, Joe Yaman, Alec Brown, Sam Joseph and 
many others. My Uncle Charlie Awad [Aunt Salemie’s brother] 
even spent a few summers staying at our house. We all remember 
one of those summers when he’d answer the telephone at our house 
by saying, “Awad summer home.’” 

Continuing with the Isaf family, I received a letter from 
Yvonne, who had married Patrick Lawless and settled in DeWitt, 
not far from Cortland. She wrote: 

‘““My husband Pat and I have a daughter Beth and a son John. 
Beth is married, lives in the state of Washington, and has a 17-year- 
old son and a 15-year-old daughter. Beth loves her job as an aero- 
space engineer for Boeing. John and his wife have boys 14 and 9.” 

I was to also learn more about Betty Lou from her sister-in- 
law Yvonne, who wrote: 

“My brother Ace’s wife, Betty Lou, still lives in Cortland, 
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Cousin Yvonne Isaf 
in the late 1930s. 


and since his death has devoted her life to the church. She works in 
the church rectory, is president of the Altar Rosary Society, a lector 
and a Eucharistic minister, sings in the church choir, publishes the 
church bulletin, and attends daily mass.” 

Yvonne’s comments about her older brother Tom: 

“He is now 80 years old, has had some health problems, but 
he accepts all with great spirits. God is good! Tom and his wife 
Rowanda have four successful sons, who are all married with chil- 
dren. They are all very close and loving.” 

Later in 2004, Yvonne and I spoke again primarily because 
of Suad Joseph. (Yvonne, Suad and I now know we’re all cousins 
— they always knew they were; I only just found out.) Suad was 
telling me stories recently of Aunt Zeini, and mentioned that there 
was a Story about Sitto Tommy’s wig, but that Yvonne knew it best 
and suggested that I contact her. Here’s what Yvonne had to say: 

“It was sometime in the 1950s, and Jeanine Awad from 
Elmira [Yvonne’s cousin, Charlie Awad’s daughter] was visiting us 
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in Cortland. Jeanine was about 16 at that time. Aunt Zeini, now 
widowed, often spent time at our house on Groton Avenue. Aunt 
Zeini wore a wig, but went to great lengths to hide that fact. One 
day, I guess Jeanine wanted to check out Aunt Zeini’s wig. She 
walked over to where Aunt Zeini sat, and began to lift the wig from 
her head.” At this point in her narrative, Yvonne was laughing 
uproariously on the phone, as she continued, “As Jeanine kept 
pulling up on the wig, which was in a bun shape, Aunt Zeini kept 
rising from her chair so that she would not lose her hairpiece. She 
managed to retain it on her head so Jeanine was not able to remove 
it. The next morning, Umptie came out of the bathroom brushing 
her hair down across her neck [different hairstyle] because she 
wanted to give Jeanine and the rest of us the impression it was her 
own hair. I still laugh when I picture how quickly Umptie rose from 
her chair so as to retain her wig in spite of Jeanine’s inquisitive 
tugging.” 

As the youngest of the Isaf children, Yvonne was still living 
at home during the time Sitto Tommy often visited them. Yvonne 
used to love having her back rubbed, and her Great-Aunt Zeini 
would give her wonderful, very long massages. Yvonne remembers 
that Sitto Tommy always dressed up when they were going out, and 
always wore a hat. 

‘Aunt Zeini and my mother [her niece] were very close and 
your grandmother visited us often. She meant a lot to me when I 
was growing up. She was very much a part of our lives, and made 
us all laugh a lot.” 

Yvonne tells that her Lebanese-speaking mother Salemie, 
who lived to be almost 100 like her mother, used to love to watch 
American TV. One of her favorite programs was “Have Gun, 
Will Travel” (a Western TV serial that my father also watched 
religiously). It featured Richard Boone, who heroically traveled 
through the Old West, righting the wrongs he came across. Many 
months after watching this program, Aunt Salemie needed to 
resolve something that was bothering her. She asked Yvonne very 
privately one day, “How can he shoot with half gun?” 

Another time, Yvonne related, that Aunt Salemie’s 
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not-quite-perfect English came into play was when the Isaf family 
was watching TV. Seeing a dog riding on the back of a horse, she 
said, “Look at the boodle riding on the bony.” Lebanese often 
reverse their “bs” and “ps.” Cousin Asad laughed and turned to his 
grandmother, Merod’s widow Helen, and repeated what his mother 
had just said. Grandmother Helen said, “That’s nice,’ not under- 
standing what Asad had found amusing: She would have said it the 
same way. 

Tom Isaf told me a similar story of his mother’s erroneous 
mix-up of the letters b and p. When he and Rowanda were living in 
Buffalo, NY, they visited Cortland. Aunt Salemie was proudly 
describing the work done on their home by Uncle Fred. Tom affec- 
tionately related her words: “Your father babered, blastered and 
bainted the house this week.” 

Here are some more from Yvonne: 

“When Bobby Isaf and I were young, his mother [my Aunt 
Rose] and my sister Helen would make up their own version of pig 
Latin so we were not able to understand them. And my mother and 
Aunt Zeini would also do some unusual things with English. They 
would add an Arabic gender to an English word. As a little kid, I 
thought that they were speaking Arabic, until one day when I was 
visiting Aunt Rose Joseph, Sam’s wife, who laughingly explained 
that it wasn’t Arabic, but a combination of both. 

“When I was 16 and got my driver’s license, I loved to go 
riding with my cousin Violet Joseph and race over the railroad 
tracks so that the car would bounce and we would scream. At an 
earlier age, we also loved jumping on the bed at Violet’s house and 
yelling. In fact, when I was very young, it was fun to go down the 
street to the Josephs and play with my cousins. Aunt Rose [Joseph] 
was very nice, and always so kind to me. I enjoyed eating with 
them; they always made me feel at home. 

‘TI remember once when I was very young I walked into the 
small Baptist Bible School in front of Salemie Sopp’s house down 
the street. I liked it, so I started going to school there, and joined 
the class. One day my sister Helen saw me, and told my mother, 
who made me stop going.” 
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In early March 2005, Tom Isaf called to tell me more stories 
about Aunt Zeini. He said she loved to tell stories on herself, and 
one of her favorites was when she was working at Wickwire’s. 
“One lunchtime,” Tom related, “she bought a sandwich 1n the cafe- 
teria, and hungrily bit into it. As she looked at the place she had just 
bitten, a worm came out — she would wiggle her finger imitating the 
worm — and she’d laugh and laugh.” 

Tom also tells about the several months that he and his sis- 
ter Helen lived in Homer with my grandparents above the Grand 
Union supermarket. Their mother, Aunt Salemie, was living with 
pernicious anemia, so Tom’s godfather, Giddo Tommy, took them in 
for brief periods while Salemie was recuperating. Here are two 
memories Tom has of living there: 

“Aunt Zeini would buy a box of the large shredded wheat 
from the grocer’s downstairs, pour hot water on them to soften 
them, then add milk and sugar. My sister Helen and I both loved 
that for breakfast. 

“My other memory is my urrabbi (godfather) had a minia- 
ture “still” in the kitchen and he made his own arak. I was fascinat- 
ed by your grandfather’s unique distillery. 

“Aunt Zeini was fun, laughed a lot, was witty, but she did- 
n’t take any nonsense from anyone. She’d let them know very 
quickly.” 

So, without knowing it, I knew a lot about one of Merod 
Joseph’s children, Aunt Salemie. I was unable to find out very 
much about Merod and his wife Helen, or their other three children, 
Joseph, Selma and Charles. What I do know was given to me pri- 
marily by Tom Isaf: 

“My Uncle Joseph Awad came to America as a young man, 
and then spent the rest of his life living between the U.S. and 
Lebanon, but mostly in Lebanon. He had two sons and four daugh- 
ters. Eventually he died in Lebanon. I remember visiting Uncle Joe 
and his wife in Lebanon in 1973. He took my wife Rowanda and 
me over the mountains to Zahle, the major city in that mountain 
range. We went to a resort area there, and had a great meal. During 
the meal, Uncle Joe and his driver had a few bottles of arak [as kids, 
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we called that powerful anise-flavored drink ‘white lightning’ ]. 
After the dinner, Uncle Joe wanted to show us a brewery, so we 
stopped and all had some beer. You need to understand that, in the 
mountainous area that appeared to be several thousand feet high, the 
roads were extremely narrow — about eight to ten feet wide — and it 
was impossible for two-way traffic without a great deal of jockey- 
ing to allow one car to pass. As I looked over the edge of those 
mountainous roads, I realized that with just a slight miscalculation, 
the four of us would have been hurled to our deaths in the ravine 
below. After a while, Rowanda, sitting in the back seat with me, 
began asking the driver, who had drunk more than he needed, many 
questions about Lebanon and, gradually, as he answered them, the 
driver began turning around to face her. After trying to ignore this 
exchange of information for a while, Uncle Joe finally exploded. 
He turned around in his seat next to the driver, exasperated and 
frightened to death, and shouted to Rowanda, ‘Would you shut up!’ 

‘As our trip continued, I noticed numerous shrines on the 
sides of the roads. Later, I asked Uncle Joe, ‘Why so many 
shrines?’ He somberly said, “They were built by the families of the 
people who lost their lives in car accidents on this road.’ It became 
very quiet in our car for the remainder of our ride. 

‘““Merod’s youngest daughter, my Aunt Selma, was living in 
Lebanon. She married the mayor of Bsalim. During our six-week 
visit to Lebanon in 1973, Uncle Joe took us to meet her. We drove 
from Antelias to her home in Bsalim. We drove to the church at the 
top of the hill there, and identified ourselves. Suddenly, someone 
began ringing the church bells. In a few minutes, two women, 
dressed in black, began walking up the hill towards us. It seemed 
that nearly all the women we saw in Lebanon wore black. I recog- 
nized one of the women as my grandmother Helen, Merod’s widow, 
who had returned to Lebanon to live. We assumed the younger 
woman was my Aunt Selma, and that proved to be so. After a warm 
exchange of greetings, we were taken to their home, where we 
enjoyed a tasty Lebanese dinner. Years later, we saw Aunt Selma in 
Cortland briefly, but she then visited her family in Florida. She 
passed away in the late 1980s. 
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“My Uncle Khalil (Charlie Awad), Merod’s other son, 
owned a grocery store: small, mostly vegetables and fruits, on Main 
Street in Scranton, PA. I used to buddy around with Leo Ferris, who 
later married Khalil’s daughter Esther in Lebanon around 1947. 
Leo and I used to spend a lot of time in Scranton, where Leo lived. 
I visited often, sometimes with my parents and siblings, and other 
times by myself. Uncle Charlie had made it a point of having noth- 
ing but the very best fruit you could buy in the city of Scranton, and 
because of that he had himself an excellent business. 

“Eventually he sold the business, moved to Newburgh, NY, 
then moved to New Haven, CT. In the summer of 1940, when Leo 
and I were in our late teens, we decided we would go to New Haven 
and work and stay with my Uncle Charlie. Both of us found jobs, 
and we had one hell of a time. Once Uncle Charlie and Ruth (his 
second wife) wanted to go back and visit Newburgh for a week. 
Ruth had made mjadra [lentils and rice] and left it for us. She must 
have made 50 plates, and they were all over the house, wherever she 
could find room. That included the back of the toilet cabinet. She 
wanted to be sure that Leo and I could eat mjadra all week! 

“When World War II started, Uncle Charlie told us that he 
was going to enlist in the Navy. And damned if he didn’t. And was 
immediately given a Chief Petty Officer’s ranking. He was quite a 
guy! I believe that if he decided to sell the Brooklyn Bridge to the 
builder of the bridge, he could have done it. He also had an unbe- 
lievable rapport with women. He was one of the smoothest sales- 
men I have ever known. 

“Later on, Leo enlisted in the Navy and off he went. So I 
enlisted in the Marine Corps, and off I went. Uncle Charlie moved 
from New Haven back to Newburgh before eventually settling in 
Elmira, NY.” 


A Shifting Image 
In this and the previous chapter, you’ve followed my dis- 


covery of Sitto Tommy’s large and very warm, close family in the 
Cortland County area. For the first time I understood her life was 
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much different than I had perceived it as a youngster being reluc- 
tantly babysat by her while my mother visited her many relatives in 
the area. I had seen her as the strict, staid, serious grandmother and 
wife who was narrowly focused on her basic responsibilities of car- 
ing for her husband and house. I recall Aunt Margaret telling me 
how fun-loving her mother Sitto Tommy was. We never discussed 
it, but in my mind I could never understand where she was coming 
from. Now after hearing the many stories from cousins and others 
who knew her, I realize she was fun loving, witty, humorous, warm 
and very much loved by her huge Cortland family. 

By extension, I now see my mother somewhat differently. 
Although I always knew she was happy to visit her home in the 
summer, during this past year so many people told me what a beau- 
tiful human being she was, and how much they looked forward to 
and enjoyed her visits. She was much more beloved than I ever 
realized, and clearly cherished her relatively brief visits with the 
families of her youth. 

Before moving on to read more about some Lebanese fami- 
lies who settled in Cortland County, and how they became valued 
residents and contributors to their community, let me tell you about 
a huge surprise I received from an unexpected source in November 
2004. 


Aunt Selma Unravels A Mystery 


Who would have thought that a 2004 letter from my 
younger brother Ed could have provided information that not only 
revealed the name of one of our maternal great-grandfathers, but 
also told us his father’s name? And what was equally surprising 
was that many of my cousins, newly discovered as well as already- 
known ones, were not aware of these names. 

The fun telephone calls that ensued were enjoyable, as I 
heard their reactions to this new information. In fact, at least two 
cousins from different families referred to Ed’s find as “pure gold,” 
especially because of the source. I’m referring now to a 1979 letter 
from Aunt Selma Calale, Giddo Tommy’s sister. Ed’s cover note to 
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the letter said: “I was doing some file cleaning over the weekend 
and came upon this letter from Aunt Selma Calale. I don’t recall 
why or what I was doing that I had written to her, but I thought the 
contents might be relevant and/or enlightening.” 

Little did Ed know what he had found because he didn’t 
know some of the information I had already unearthed — and the 
gaps in it. I had been talking to our various cousins in order to get 
my arms around this seemingly expanding family we are part of, 
and to understand why some were called Joseph and others Awad 
when they were siblings. 

The portion of Aunt Selma’s letter about her side — the 
Sopps — contained a little bit of new information. She said: 

“My father’s name was William Sopp Habib Sopp, and he 
had one brother Assid. My mother’s name was Betty, and she had 
two sisters and one brother, and they lived in Psalean, Lebanon. I 
can’t remember too much because I was 11 years old when I came 
to this country.” 

This information told us more about Giddo Tommy’s branch 
of our family. But what about Sitto Tommy? Aunt Selma contin- 
ued: 

“T have called your Aunt Margaret to go over to your Uncle 
Sam Joseph and get you information on your Sitti’s side of the fam- 
ily. Your Aunt Margaret is going to see your mother next week and 
she will take it with her to you. 

“My father had seven children, five boys and two girls.” 
Following Lebanese tradition, Aunt Selma described the family tree 
in terms of her father only. 

Stapled to her letter were two more sheets. The first was 
titled, “Uncle Sam,’ which I assume was Sam Joseph. I sent the 
original to his daughter Suad, who concluded that someone proba- 
bly had asked him questions and then written his answers. 
Underneath his name was written: 

e Grandfather: Abdallah Awad 

e Father: Joseph Abdallah Awad 

¢ Mother: Barbara (house of Shebbih) 

e Seven boys and five girls 
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There were other names at the bottom half of the sheet, a lot of num- 
bers, and also “Unc Sam,” with the number 16 below it. Could this 
possibly mean that Uncle Sam Joseph was one of 16 children”? 

On the second sheet my brother Ed had put together a small 
family tree, tracing Sitto Tommy up to her mother Barbara and 
down to Ed’s three children, Laura, Ted and Mark. 

The information in Aunt Selma’s letter had provided a 
breakthrough because it added credence to the theory that Merod 
Awad came to America and, as was so common among non- 
English-speaking immigrants, told the Ellis Island clerk that his 
name was Ibn Yusif (son of Joseph). The clerk listed his last name 
as Joseph, not Awad. We already know that Giddo Hobbie’s 
brother Michael Habeeb had his name reversed in Ellis Island so 
that he and his descendants are all now Michaels. I also speculate 
the same thing happened with Uncle Charlie Abdallah, his brother 
Jack and sister Nazera, whose father’s name was Abdallah Mousse 
Diab — their father’s first name became their last name. 

I asked my newly discovered cousin Ed Joseph why his 
father would change his name from Sam Awad to Sam Joseph when 
he arrived, and his answer was that Sam’s brother Merod had 
already established the name Joseph in America, so it was easier for 
the younger brothers who followed to just take Merod’s name. That 
applied to Abdallah in addition to Sam. 

In trying to understand this, I was bothered by two ques- 
tions. The first is that Merod’s son Charles (Kahlil) Awad was born 
in Lebanon and then came to America after his parents, but didn’t 
change his name to conform to his father and uncles. Was it because 
he was already a young man, wanted to keep his identity and could 
speak English well enough to explain to immigration officials what 
his name was? 

The other question is Sitto Tommy. She came to the U.S. 
first, in about 1903, and yet we always refer to her as Anna Joseph 
Sopp. What happened to the name Awad, which we now know was 
her father’s name? My guess is that when she was married to my 
grandfather in Lebanon, she was Anna Awad, and then while living 
in America, her family just naturally gave her the same name as all 
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her relatives who were here. We have never seen any early written 
documents referring to her as Awad or Joseph, and never heard her 
give her maiden name herself, so I assume Joseph was just attrib- 
uted to her by others and then adopted by her. If you recall, in the 
1930s and ‘40s, she would visit the Josephs next door to the Lehigh 
Hotel. We now know that was her brother Abdallah Joseph’s 
family. By the 1950s, all of Sitto Tommy’s family in America was 
using Joseph not Awad except for Merod’s son Charles. 

Thanks to our Great-Uncle Sam Joseph, in 1979 we learned 
the name of one of our great-grandfathers and his father. This 
meant, in addition to providing us with many new relatives, it also 
changed some existing thinking. It hadn’t dawned on me that my 
boyhood friend and mentor Asad Isaf and his brother Tom and sis- 
ters Helen and Yvonne had the same great-grandfather, Joseph 
Abdallah Awad, as I did (because Joseph had two wives, we can’t 
be sure we had the same great-grandmother). With the same think- 
ing, the grandfather of Helen Joseph Pollard (Abdallah Joseph’s 
daughter) was my great-grandfather. And the same is true for Sam 
and Rose Joseph’s children, whose grandfather was my great-grand- 
father. The newly discovered Shikrallah grandchildren also share 
the same great grandfather as I do. Of course, the same applies to 
my brothers and Aunt Nettie’s, Aunt Margaret’s, Aunt Rose’s and 
Uncle Tom’s children — we all are part of the same line of descen- 
dants of the Awad clan. 

I was very fortunate to learn of Sitto Tommy’s family. I con- 
sider it to be the greatest reward for having written the first book. 
Without those many responses to that publication, I never would 
have received all the information that led to the discovery of this 
large, instantly loving, warm and accomplished Awad/Joseph fami- 
ly. I can’t help but wonder, how large and wonderful was Sitto 
Hobbie’s family? Perhaps one day one of our descendants will 
become impassioned to search for an answer to that question. 

Unfortunately it will not be easy for several reasons. With 
each passing day, the trail grows colder; knowledgeable residents of 
the U.S. and Lebanon leave us one by one, closing doors to our past. 
As I’ve said previously, churches have burned, forever obliterating 
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those valuable records that tell us about births, marriages and deaths 
in Lebanon. 

Perhaps one of the major reasons it will be virtually impos- 
sible to recover family data of long ago is something I learned from 
Jimmy Yaman. He had sent away for the genealogy of his family in 
Lebanon (Syria), and was surprised with what he received. The list- 
ing began in 1755 in a Mt. Lebanon village. What followed were 
numerous sheets, each of which showed the succeeding heirs — all 
the way down to modern times. What was so surprising is that the 
listings showed only fathers and sons, never a mother or daughter. 
In several instances, the entry after the name was: “no boys.” 

So we’re dealing with a centuries-long custom where male 
heirs were valued and the females were not. Was this peculiar to 
Lebanon, or was this the Middle East culture? Does it still exist? 
That’s too big an undertaking for me, but I know where we might 
learn more about this revelation. I recently read one of Suad’s books 
on family relationships, focused on the villages of Lebanon, and no 
doubt she will have some revealing insights on this subject. A very 
busy anthropologist, Suad teaches, writes, lectures and travels. 
Perhaps one day we'll have the good fortune to read extensively 
about her views on this issue. 

I’m left with this question: Is this patriarchal tradition the 
reason we, as children growing up in a Lebanese household, did not 
know more about our grandmothers’ families? We knew the 
Hobbies and the Sopps very well, but were less conscious of the 
relationship to the Josephs, and almost totally unaware of any 
Boutros (Peters) connections. 
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Chapter Twelve 
Intermingling 


You may have noticed in the preceding chapters how our 
many Lebanese families are intermingled, especially in an area like 
Cortland County, where early settlers brought relatives, then often 
married relatives, who brought more relatives, leading to a commu- 
nity where almost everyone is somehow related to somebody else, 
or feels like it. 

For example, Jimmy Yaman and Harry Calale are cousins. 
Harry Calale and I are cousins. Jimmy and J are not related, and yet 
we both act and feel as though we are. The cousin of my cousin 
simply feels like he should be my cousin. Add to that the cultural 
bonds and common life experiences that reinforce a family feeling. 
Many of the other voices that I talked with during the past year con- 
tinually echo this same message. Jimmy Yaman on the phone and 
in letters has said of the childhood I wrote about in the first book, 
‘That could have been me because I had so many of the same expe- 
riences you wrote about.” Elaine Smith said she felt that almost all 
the Lebanese were related to her somehow. It is a feeling, not a fact. 

There was a very strong sense of community among the 
Cortland County Lebanese families. During the mid-1930s, many 
Lebanese still referred to themselves as Syrian-Americans. The fol- 
lowing is an article that appeared in the Cortland newspaper of that 
era and tells us about some of these Upstate New York families: 

“The Young Syrian-American Social Club of Cortland and 
vicinity held its second annual picnic yesterday at Gilbert’s Grove 
on the McGraw-Solon Road. A basket lunch was served to some 
300 people, the older members of the family being present also. 
Guests were present from Nevada, Brooklyn, Oneonta, 
Binghamton, Syracuse, Elmira, Ithaca, Cortland, Homer, McGraw 
and Solon. 

“Donations were made by Charles Abdallah, Salem Ferris, 
Michael Sopp, Thomas Sopp and Joseph Yaman. Archbishop 
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Sophronius Beshara, of Brooklyn, was the speaker for the after- 
noon. Music, horseshoe pitching, singing and a social time were 
enjoyed throughout the day. Games were played and prizes 
awarded the younger children. 

“Frank Ferris, of McGraw, was chairman of the committee 
in charge, and was assisted by Tofield Ferris, Bert Ferris and Miss 
Lena Sopp. Light refreshments were served late in the afternoon.” 

The people in this chapter are some of the Cortland County 
Lebanese families who are related to or socialized with the Sopps, 
Josephs, Abdallahs, Isafs and Calales who are my blood relatives. 
You will recognize some of the names because they appeared 
earlier in this book — they are included because they are part of the 
intermingling of all these families. These are some of my virtual kin 
— included here because they contributed their stories and wanted to 
be among the other voices in this book. 

One such family was the Ferrises. You’ll recall that Joseph 
Abdallah’s son Charles married my grandfather Philip Sopp’s sister 
Salemie. Joseph’s daughter Nazera married Sam Ferris, and we 
talked about them a bit in one of the chapters on the Sopps. Sam 
had six siblings: Nauser (Nathan), Joseph, Salemie, Julich, 
Kalabalan and Khoula. The sisters, Julieh and Khoula, remained in 
Lebanon, and very little is known about them. Their brother 
Kalabalan went to Brazil, and we don’t know any more about him. 

We knew a lot about Sam and Nazera and their families. 
Let’s see what we know about the other Ferrises who came to 
America. Nathan was the oldest, Sam was the youngest. Nathan 
and his wife Libby Shaheen Ferris had a son F. N. Ferris. They also 
had a daughter Rosa who never came to America. Nathan and 
Libby lived for a short time in Solon, and then moved to Railway 
Avenue in Cortland, next to Fred Isaf’s Lehigh Hotel. Nathan went 
back to Lebanon to care for his ill father until the latter died, but on 
his return trip to rejoin his family, Nathan became ill and in March 
1928 died in New York City. His brother Sam paid for the 
expenses to have Nathan’s body brought back to Cortland and for 
the funeral. He felt he owed his brother that for taking care of their 
father. We talked about Nathan’s son F.N., grandson Leo, and 
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great-granddaughters Mary Louise Gershowitz and Jeanine Pirro in 
the previous chapter. 

One of the original Ferris siblings in America, Salemie, mar- 
ried Abdallah Joseph, Sitto Tommy’s brother, while they were still 
in Lebanon. We’ ve talked about them in the Joseph section of this 
book. 

Six years younger than Nathan was his brother Joseph who 
married Kamleh Diab in Lebanon, where they had their first child 
Emmeline. In 1902, Joseph arrived in America on the SS. 
Rotterdam. After joining Nathan briefly in Cortland, he went to 
Oneonta to live. A few years later, his wife joined them, and a 
month after their daughter Anna was born, they moved to Syrian 
Hill Road in Solon. Joseph and Kamleh lived on their farm there 
for many years. When Joseph died from pneumonia in March 1920, 
he left Kamleh to raise their large family of nine children. Elaine 
Smith recently visited with her cousin Anna: 

“Anna has a remarkable memory and spent several after- 
noons with me. We looked over an old picture album, and among 
my mother Eloise, Anna and my Aunt Julia — all three are first 
cousins — we were able to label the pictures. Anna was a very good 
baker and well known for her talents in the kitchen.” 

Try to visualize that corner of Main Street in Cortland just 
before it intersects Railway Avenue. Fred Isaf’s Lehigh Hotel is on 
the right corner, traveling away from the center of town. A few lots 
before it is Sam Ferris’ building, which is a store, gas station and 
home. In between, Abdallah Joseph built his home. Now think 
about how all those people in those three houses were related to one 
another. Sam Ferris’ sister Salemie lived next door married to 
Abdallah Joseph, who lived next door to his niece, Salemie Isaf, 
daughter of his brother Merod. Around the corner on Railway 
Avenue and next to the Lehigh Hotel, you have the home of Nathan 
Ferris, Sam’s brother. A bit down the block are the Thomas Sopps, 
Giddo Tommy’s brother, and further still is the Sam Joseph family, 
brother of Abdallah Joseph and uncle of Salemie Isaf. On those two 
Streets, at one time or another and unbeknownst to me, were rela- 
tives, and relatives of relatives — intermingled. 
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The Nauseef Family 


One of those Cortland County families that is related to my 
family through marriage is the Nauseefs. My cousin Violet Joseph 
is married to retired U.S. Air Force Brigadier General John Nauseef, 
Jr. I learned that John, Jr.’s, father, 95-year-old John Nauseef, was 
one of the very active Lebanese who settled in Cortland County 
after the late 1920s. He also is a cousin of Sam Ferris. 

Jim Yaman provided me with a copy of a brochure that 
John’s family had published in his honor. Later, Elaine Smith con- 
ducted an interview with John, and sent me the transcript. The fol- 
lowing represents information gleaned from both documents, which 
illustrates what life was like for Lebanese residing in Cortland 
County from 1900 — 1950: 

John’s parents, Michael and Selma, came to America from 
Syria around 1900, and settled in Solon. John related: 

“They worked hard and saved until in 1920 they were able 


John Nauseef in 2004. 
He was one of the 
early Lebanese settlers 
of Solon, NY. His son, 
retired U.S. Air Force 
Brigadier General 
John Nauseef, Jr., 

is married to my 
cousin Violet Joseph. 
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to buy a farm east of Syrian Hill. That farm, called “The Hill,’ was 
the center of activity for the Nauseef family. They had nine chil- 
dren, and I was one of seven brothers. We all worked as a single 
unit on our farm. We tilled the soil, cleared the forest, tapped the 
maple trees in early spring, milked the cows, and fed the horses and 
chickens. 

“On Saturdays, I often drove my parents to Cortland, where 
my father would get a haircut and then go to a Western movie mati- 
nee at the Temple Theater on Groton Avenue. [Nearly 20 years 
later, during my summers in Cortland, I loved going with Ace Isaf 
to see Westerns at that same theater.] While my father enjoyed the 
excitement of the films, I helped my mother deliver eggs, produce 
and, in the spring, maple syrup, to her Cortland customers.” 

The Nauseef farm was 180 acres, and it connected to Merod 
Joseph’s farm on Syrian Hill. John continued: 

‘As I grew up, I attended school and helped my parents on 
the farm. After school during the wintertime in February, we all had 
to come home, go down to the sugar house and tap trees. We had 
to hang buckets, we made roads for the horses so they could draw 
the drums and then dumped the sap into them. Then we would take 
them by sleigh to the vat. My father would boil the sap all night 
while we slept. A drum holds 60 gallons of sap, which would 
become 3 gallons of syrup after it was boiled. My folks used to sell 
them for 50 cents a gallon. If they were living today, they would 
faint because it would cost $10 - $15 a pint! By the way, when we 
finished gathering the sap and brought it home, we had to do all the 
milking by hand, no milking machine. 

“Beside my many chores, I loved sliding down those snowy 
hills. And Christmas on the farm was always an exciting time. 
Even though we didn’t exchange gifts, there was always a big fam- 
ily dinner, lots of happy noise, and some game playing. 

“T graduated from high school at the age of 16. I bought my 
father’s car, turned it into a truck and used it to haul milk to the 
creamery. We took our milk to Mayberry’s Mill. My truck could 
hold 60 cans of milk. I picked up the milk from many farms in the 
morning. After they were dumped in the vat at the station, I loaded 
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up the empty cans. Once a week I went to Rochester and picked up 
100 cases of orange crush soft drink bottles and brought them to 
Cortland. 

“At 18, I left the farm and went out on my own. Over the 
next four years, I worked at several jobs. I cut blocks of ice at Little 
York Lake Pavilion, and stored them in an ice barn, where delivery- 
men would pick them up. I also worked as a merchant in Cortland; 
I also ferried new cars between Buffalo and Cortland and other des- 
tinations. I learned to operate heavy steam shovels and Mack dump 
trucks, supporting road crews on highways in north central New 
York. I also worked in a lumber mill driving heavily laden trucks.” 

John said his mother could sing and was a good cook. 

“She could make stuff with lamb meat; she could catch the 
chicken she wanted to kill. She raised chickens but always killed 
the rooster. She’d get hold of the rooster, chop his head right off, 
let go of it and he would bleed to death. She’d then take him, put 
him in hot water and take the feathers off. Then stuff him with rice. 
It used to be delicious. 

“My mother used to make her own lard. My father would 
raise one animal a year: a beef one year, a lamb one year or a pig. 
That was usually a winter’s supply of meat. I remember our neigh- 
bors and us getting together in front of a great big black kettle. 
We’d build a fire underneath to heat the water, and would have a 
platform. When the water got hot, we’d get the pig and pull him up 
on the platform so we could take the hair off. That would be in the 
fall, just before it got cold. We would hang him in the woodshed, 
no refrigeration or nothing. They would keep ‘cause it was cold. 

“We had wonderful Sunday picnics. We would build a fire 
under the boiler. People would sing and dance around the fire. 
We’d use maple for firewood. That would burn hot. The cooking 
started in the morning, and about 2:00 p.m., the lamb would be 
done. I can smell it now. The pig the same way. But we’d do that 
and beef in the fall. The lamb was done in the spring, when it’s nice 
and warm. 

“My father Michael played the oud, the flute and double 
horn. And he’d never take it out of his mouth. I don’t know how 
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he breathed. He could really play that thing. 

‘Everybody sat around. They sang and they danced. They 
didn’t sit in chairs, they sat on the ground the old fashioned way, 
doubling their feet.”” Ninety-four-year-old John Nauseef added, “I 
can’t do that today.” 

In 1930, John married Lateffa Ossit. Her family had fled to 
America from Syria by way of Venezuela. They, too, experienced 
the tension-filled days of Ellis Island, including some of the often- 
reported name changes when the interviewer couldn’t understand 
Lateffa’s parents, Wilson and Marian, who brought their infant 
daughter to America in 1906, and settled in McGraw, near Solon. 
Lateffa grew up there, working in the family store/boarding house. 
She became her mother’s right hand and her father’s business assis- 
tant. Marian Ossit passed away in 1944, and in 1966 Wilson died 
after a serious truck accident. In 1930, John and Lateffa bought a 
soda fountain parlor on Main Street in Homer. Note that my grand- 
father Giddo Tommy had his first Homer shoe store next door to the 
soda fountain parlor, and Jimmy Yaman used to work there as a kid 
selling popcorn for the previous owner. John goes on: 

“We hired a lifelong friend of Lateffa’s, Rosie Sopp [my 
mother’s sister], who happened to be first cousin of Violet Joseph 
(later Nauseef]. 

‘I had a confectionery store on one side, and a bakery on the 
other. I rented out the bakery. The government wanted to build a 
post office there, so even though our business was a success, in 
1934 I sold it to the government. They wanted lots of room and a 
parking lot in the back. After they bought my building, they tore it 
down and built a brick post office. Later we purchased a store in 
McGraw and converted it into a grocery store, using the upstairs 
apartment as the family home. Both our children, John 1941, and 
Judith 1943, were born there. 

“Back in 1940 I had purchased a 285—acre farm with many 
cows, horses and a silo. This plus the grocery store kept us so busy 
that we hired my brother Joe to work the farm and Lateffa’s sister 
Julia to help in the store. My brother and I married sisters, Lateffa 
and Julia Ossit. The families were so close, our children grew up 
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more like siblings than cousins.” 

A very difficult period for John came when America entered 
World War II. Five of his brothers, including Joe, joined the war 
effort. This meant he had to run the farm alone while Lateffa and 
Julia took care of the store. For a number of years, he “‘single-hand- 
edly milked 24 cows three times a day, 6:00 a.m., noon and mid- 
night. Those 24 cows produced 15 cans per day, 40 quarts per can, 
selling at $4.50 a can — the highest milk production in the county.” 

John sold the farm in 1944 and returned to help Lateffa and 
Julia run the store. He invested in the Little York Lake area, pur- 
chasing several cottages. His children enjoyed many summers 
there, swimming and fishing, boating and sunning. 

John’s father Michael passed away in 1952, and his mother 
Selma six months later. John sold his grocery store in 1970 to spend 
more time with Lateffa, who was in failing health. He “lost the love 
of my life and best friend in 1979.” 

John has continued a very active life, involved in a 
custodial business where he “maintains the facilities, mows the 
lawns and provides snow removal services for the public library in 
McGraw and the senior citizen facility.” John went on to say: 

“IT was small, but I used to carry 100 pounds right on my 
shoulders just like nothing. Today I can’t pick up 5 pounds.” When 
asked his secret for living so long, John said, “I watch my drinking 
like coffee. Once in a while I drink coffee if Judy [his daughter] 
wants it. Otherwise I don’t. When Johnnie [his son, Violet’s hus- 
band] comes, when we go out to eat, that is the only time we get 
coffee. Try to avoid coffee; drink water or milk or fruit juice. Eat 
good food. Don’t eat a lot of grease. Have olive oil. Don’t booze 
it. Exercise. When you get up in the morning and you don’t feel 
like walking, force yourself to exercise. I exercise every morning.” 

John has one major hobby — owning a Corvette. He tells us: 

“T had 21 Corvettes since 1985, I always had two at a time. 
That way, if I sold one, I’d still have one. They’re beautiful cars to 
ride and drive, especially the 2002 model. The body underneath is 
the material they use on airplanes. It’s not metal. It’s some kind of 
fiberglass. Everything’s covered.” Interestingly in March 2005, 
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John’s daughter-in-law Violet told me that when he turned 95 this 
past January, he received approval to renew his driver’s license — a 
testament to his continuing good health. 

When asked if he remembered any of the Sopps from 
Cortland, John said, “I recall Ernie Sopp. He’s from Cortland. 
Moved to Syracuse and then to California. Also Phil Sopp [Giddo 
Tommy]. He lived in Homer right across from my confectionery. 
Phil Sopp was a cobbler in Homer. After I sold the building to the 
government, Phil opened another shoe store around the corner on 
Wall Street. His daughters were Margaret and Nettie, she moved to 
Syracuse. And then there was Esther and they called her Essie.” 

His family’s October 6, 2000, tribute to John and Lateffa 
contains the following: 

“John is intellectually astute, uncomplaining, positive and 
upbeat in attitude, energetic in bearing and a great testament to 
aging with grace and dignity. He is of the magnificent generation 
Tom Brokaw called the greatest generation.” 

The tribute also contained a beautiful poem by his 
daughter-in-law, Violet Joseph Nauseef: 


The Immigrants 


The greatness that is America 

Was forged by determination and will. 
Of all immigrants, from the Pilgrims 
To the settlers on Syrian Hill. 


They came from every nation 

Drawn by liberty’s beam 

Seeking opportunity, equality, freedom, 
And the promise of the American dream. 


They sacrificed, toiled, and struggled 
To make a life for kith and kin 

And thus built the greatest nation, 
For Democracy dwells within. 
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The Darweesh Family 


As a youngster, I recalled the numerous Lebanese families 
associated with a specific town or city. In New York State 
especially, the majority of families were in Cortland, Homer or 
Oneonta. There were a few in Binghamton, Syracuse, Elmira and 
Rochester, but that was pretty much it. However, one family didn’t 
fit in that category, and it was always a mystery for me. Sixty-five 
years later, the mystery has been solved. 

It all started in July 2004, when Jimmy Yaman sent a copy 
of The First One Hundred Years In America to Laurice Darweesh 
Burke. You see, it was the Joe Darweesh family that caused the 
confusion. I recall my elders and others in Cranford talking about 
Joe Darweesh and his family in Oneonta. And that’s where I slot- 
ted them. I also remember the Joe Darweesh family in Cortland. 
Were there two families by the same name? 

Laurice solved the mystery by responding to Jimmy, who 
forwarded her letter to me and included her phone number. Laurice 
wrote Jimmy that she remembered me from Helen Isaf’s 1950 wed- 
ding in Cortland. She also said of the book that my “memories were 
overwhelming, honest and true. I keep rereading portions, and find 
my Own experiences were exactly the same as his.” As coincidence 
would have it, she lives in Spring Lake, NJ, where I was going on 
my yearly August vacation. To shorten the story, while in Spring 
Lake, I visited her, met her husband Joe, and learned that the 
Darweesh family had lived in both Oneonta and Cortland. When I 
asked Laurice if we were related, she said, “No. But I’m related to 
your sister-in-law Kay [Catrine Ferris Hobbie, originally from 
Rochester].” Coincidentally, Kay and my brother Mike also live in 
Spring Lake, not far from Laurice and Joe. 

So let’s turn for a while to the Darweesh family, and see how 
they ended up living in those two New York State cities. The 
Darweeshes are an intrinsic part of stories of the families we’ve 
been talking about. Invariably, the reminiscences of my relatives 
and their relatives include reference to their good friends Joe 
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Darweesh and his family. In addition, Laurice’s brother Joe, an 
attorney in Rochester, offered another possible connection. In a 
recent letter to me, he offered this tongue-in-cheek speculation: 

“The Darweesh clan in Lebanon farmed on large acreage 
near the sea in Antelias, but their summer home (still occupied) is 
in Nebeh, where your grandparents married. We probably share 
similar DNA because it’s a very small village.” 

To obtain the necessary resource material, I turned again to 
Laurice’s 1986 article in the Cortland County Chronicles, entitled, 
“From Many Roots.” I’ve used excerpts from her informative arti- 
cle as well as some of her own reminiscences, which I asked her to 
send me. My excerpts don’t come close to telling the reader the 
whole story of the well-liked Darweesh clan, which easily could be 
a book unto itself. 

Laurice began by characterizing the early Lebanese settlers 
in Cortland County, who followed Joseph Abdallah, the first to set- 
tle there: 

“Akil Calale, Michael Nauseef, Joseph Yaman and about 30 
men and women soon followed the difficult trail blazed by the 
Abdallahs. The ordeals of the peddlers, unaccustomed to the harsh 
climate, irregular meals, and unhealthful sleeping conditions took 
their toll. A few perished, often from tuberculosis, some found reg- 
ular jobs, and others returned to their families and homeland. 

“Some of their escapades seem funny now. One thirsty, 
non-English-speaking peddler approached a native farm wife, ges- 
turing the usual Arabic hand signal for ‘water jug,’ with jutting 
thumb as its spout. Thinking that he was thumbing his nose at her, 
she screamed at his insulting motion, causing her husband to run the 
stranger off with his shotgun.” 

Laurice addressed her own family’s arrival in the U.S. as 
follows: 

“The First World War had finally ended, and passenger ships 
were sailing to America again. In 1920, Joseph Darweesh was only 
an adventurous teenager, but the established network of relatives in 
the U.S. offered him room and board, and told him that unskilled 
factory work was available. Since his inheritance of fields and 
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orchards was still in his father’s and older brother’s control, he 
thought about sailing to the New World, making fast money and 
returning triumphantly in a few years as a man of means. 

“When his maternal uncle Elias Ferris [my sister-in-law 
Kay’s father] asked if one of his sister’s sons wanted to accompany 
him and his pregnant wife Mary to the U.S., the adventurous 17- 
year-old Joseph Darweesh jumped at the chance. Although Uncle 
Elias planned to live in Rochester, his nephew’s goal was Oneonta, 
where his paternal uncle George Darweesh El Ghoul lived with his 
wife and child. [Laurice’s brother Joe tells me Uncle George was 
one of the very first peddlers to operate in the Oneonta area. ] 

“After months of travel and delay en route by Aunt Mary 
having given birth to her first son John [Kay’s brother] in 
Marseilles, they all finally arrived in the port of Boston. The 
Ferrises went to Rochester, Joseph headed to Oneonta.” 

Laurice recently wrote: 

“During the ‘Roaring Twenties’ my father’s wages from his 
Delaware & Hudson [D&H] Railroad job allowed him to send 
money home, pay for room and board at the Beehive [a multistory, 
extremely crowded tenement apartment building populated 
primarily by Lebanese immigrants in Oneonta], purchase shares of 
stock, and even obtain a used Hupmobile.” Sam Nader of Oneonta 
told me last week that he remembered Joe Darweesh and his fancy 
Hupmobile. In the meantime, Joe’s future wife (Laurice’s future 
mother) Najla Saba was traveling from Lebanon to America with 
her family. 

“Sailing to America on the ‘Olympic,’ sister ship of the 
‘Titanic,’ provided many humorous moments. Although their third- 
class tickets (called ‘steerage’ on most transatlantic liners) were the 
cheapest fares on the ship, the Sabas considered their accommoda- 
tions luxurious. From the white linens on their cots in the large 
women’s dormitory to the food in the huge dining hall, the service 
and the simple entertainments, it was all new and wonderful. 

Thinking the strange round cushions hanging at the foot of 
each bed must have had a sanitary purpose, Mother Saba forced her 
girls to take their life preservers with them each time they went to 
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the shared bathroom. She was convinced that the round open forms 
should be placed on the toilet seats to prevent contact with other 
people’s germs. Finally a fellow Arabic-speaking passenger 
explained her error to everyone’s hilarious delight.” 

Joe married Lebanon-born Najla from Binghamton in 1931. 
Laurice continued: 

“After the wedding, my father chartered a large bus to bring 
my mother’s family and friends to Oneonta to meet his relatives. 
There ensued the traditional Lebanese three-day celebration of 


Joe Darweesh, my sister-in-law Kay’s first cousin, was a close 
friend of many of my Upstate New York relatives dating from 
their common origins in Antelias. Joe accompanied his uncle 
Elias Ferris to America, and his family sent this 1920 picture of 
his father and brothers to remind him of home. Characteristically, 
they did not send pictures of his mother and three sisters. Shaheen 
Darweesh is seated with his son little Shaheen to the left. 

In back, from left, are Toufik, Saleem and Minaim. 
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Little Shaheen Darweesh 
is shown here all grown 
up, resplendent in 
Bedouin garb in a Beirut 
studio photo about 1940. 


food, music and dancing. 

“For a time only good things happened to my father, and his 
savings in the stock market grew steadily. Then the Depression 
struck down his golden America and with it his simple, happy plan.” 

Laurice also talked about her own childhood: 

“Every other Saturday morning, my sister Jeanette and I 
were awakened by the heavenly scent of fresh-baked Arabic bread 
wafting up the stairs from the wood-fired kitchen oven. Eating the 
delicious but simple homemade and home-grown food, we required 
no vitamin supplements, though Mom made feeble attempts to force 
vile cod-liver oil down our throats before giving up. Only mild 
spells of the usual childhood measles, mumps and chicken pox 
interrupted our year-round outdoor play.” 

Laurice’s tale reminded me of that foul-tasting cod-liver oil, 
which all Lebanese mothers seemed to use to protect their children. 
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As her brother Joe wrote to me in December 2004, reacting to my 
first book: 

“It’s amazing that all Lebanese mothers raise their children 
the same way! Did they have an underground network going?” 

Now back to Laurice: 

“In 1938, Dad along with many others was laid off by the 
D&H Railroad Company. Fortunately, from his father’s sister Rose 
Darweesh Ferris in Cortland came word of job hiring at the 
Wickwire Factory weaving wire. Having to leave first grade at mid 
term was very upsetting for me; leaving Oneonta’s Lebanese 
enclave must have been especially wrenching for Dad after 17 years 
of close family ties and their supportive acculturation to America. 
Mom, at least, would be nearer to her mother and sisters in 
Binghamton, but without the free railway passes Dad’s job had pro- 
vided for our previous trips. 

“Hiring at Wickwire’s steel plant was delayed, as they 
expanded their scrap-iron-furnace capacity in anticipation of 
increased wartime demands. Meanwhile, his Cortland Lebanese 
acquaintances assisted Dad with temporary employment at Holley 
Calale’s chicken farm in nearby Homer, and by Charlie Abdallah’s 
cold-water flat in his Railway Avenue building with a reduced rent. 
My sister Jeanette and I had been born in Oneonta. Our younger 
brother Joseph was born in Cortland. 

“Dad could find happiness in small things. Once when I’d 
complained about living across the street from warehouses, loading 
docks and the smelly bituminous smoke-belching locomotives, he 
seemed surprised, and said, “But look at our beautiful wooded hills 
beyond — it’s just like Lebanon.’ 

“Even on summer weekends, when the whole family went to 
Halstead Canning Company’s bean fields to fill burlap bags from 
the low-bush bean plants for 2-1/2 cents a pound, he would make it 
a competitive game. And Mom would pack a huge picnic lunch for 
our ‘family fun’ work outings. As a scavenger game hunt, our sea- 
sonal searches for huckleberries, wild berries and grape leaves on 
free state land yielded satisfaction as well as fruit. 

“Getting behind the car’s steering wheel would bring forth 
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his repertoire of Arabic songs, and somehow singing along with 
him, our childish pronunciation and vocabulary improved. 
Sometimes he would playfully sing his version of American songs, 
such as, ‘You are my shams-shine’ and ‘My country t-z free’ (which 
I won’t translate) to make us laugh hysterically. 

“Our love of music probably stemmed from his early 
Sunday morning tunes of the shepherd’s flute and his great 
derbecki [drum] beat at any musical event, especially at mahrajans. 
In later years, he and his musical buddies had recording sessions 
singing original odes of praise to each other and to Lebanon. 

“Even when luxuries were few, we children have early 
memories of the wind-up Victrola playing his substantial collection 
of Arabic songs (and ‘Lucky Lindy’), of the faint short-wave radio 
music from distant Cairo and music from a new FM/AM automatic 
record player console — all considered quite unnecessary by our 
thrifty Mom. 

“When war raged in Europe, my father had steady defense 
work in Wickwire’s steel mills, as did most of the more recent 
immigrants of his age. Thankful for the financial security of his 
growing family, he no longer yearned to return to the land of his 
boyhood. Sometimes, though, when the noise of the machinery 
drowned out the small talk of his co-workers or when they 
playfully called him ‘Turk,’ he’d brood about the days of the First 
World War under the Turkish military. He would recall that at 11 
years of age, he was sent on the family’s last remaining donkey to 
deliver fruit to the Beirut market. A Turkish soldier commanded 
him at gunpoint to halt in order to requisition the animal for the 
Army. Reacting without thinking, he instead spurred the beast into 
galloping away. A loud shot, a burning pain in his leg, and then he 
remembered nothing, until he opened his eyes surrounded by his 
tearful family calling him a hero. But they laughed through the 
tears, as they rated the intelligence of the ass higher than that of its 
rider because it had found its way home without direction from its 
unconscious burden. And they teased him, saying that fear of his 
mother’s scolding on losing the donkey had impressed him more 
than the Turkish rifle.” 
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Meanwhile here in the U.S., Laurice continued: 

“Wives who had never before worked outside the home 
gladly joined their husbands in Cortland’s defense factories. With 
the war years went many traditional life styles, as immigrants broke 
through speech barriers with co-workers on the job, and family 
closeness lessened from the disruption of overtime work and from 
the increased social contacts of participating in war-related commu- 
nity activities. Even the youngest children gaily helped in the war 
effort by picking beans for the Halstead Canneries and by collect- 
ing scrap materials for reuse in manufacturing plants. The war’s 
‘melting pots’ blended a heterogeneous people as sure as they recy- 
cled old parts into a new wholeness. 

“In 1943, before the end of the war, the French-mandated 
Lebanese Republic was declared an independent nation, with an 
elective president and a parliamentary membership proportionately 
based on the uncounted ‘alleged’ numerical strength of the different 
religious communities.” 

After the war ended, the Darweesh family enjoyed living in 
Cortland. According to Laurice, one of the exciting memories was 
when young Joseph “won the New York State Quiz Kid champi- 
onship, with it free family trip to Chicago for the nationwide broad- 
cast. What a fabulous week that was for us all! Not only did we 
spend a couple days in a fine Chicago hotel and its restaurants, but 
we also stopped in Uncle Elias Ferris’ family home in Rochester 
and for the first time met Mom’s aunts and cousins in Cleveland on 
the way. 

“What was the lifestyle of our family? What did we do with 
our time? On summer weekends, families often drove to relatives 
in Binghamton, Syracuse, Utica, Elmira and Oneonta, usually stay- 
ing overnight, with the little ones sleeping three or four in a bed. 
Checking the children’s annual growth [one corner of our kitchen 
wall is where Pop penciled each of his five son’s growth, and I 
remember my happiness in seeing the line move upward], exchang- 
ing news of the extended family here and abroad, and especially the 
cooking and eating of holiday foods made them memorable occa- 
sions. 
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“Even before victory gardens were in vogue, Lebanese- 
Americans depended almost completely on their vegetable plots for 
summer meals. As a teenager, Ernie Sopp, weary of the repetitious 
garden fare, said, ‘Our daily summer dinners alternate from beans 
to squash to beans again, with the big Sunday treat being squash and 
beans together.’ Unsurprisingly, the wartime rationing of meat, but- 
ter and sugar was no hardship for most immigrant families. Their 
diets were mainly vegetarian, with fruit for dessert. Meat, chiefly 
lamb, and sweet rich pastries were served only on feast days and 
family celebrations. Candies and a single bottle of arak were saved 
and hidden by parents to mysteriously appear at the arrival of com- 
pany. 

“Food gathering to youngsters was adventure. Whether dig- 
ging the tender early spring dandelion greens along nearby railroad 
tracks, or riding off to state lands to pick wild strawberries, huckle- 
berries, blackberries and grape leaves, they felt the explorer’s 
excitement of discovery. 

“Late summer climaxed with longer trips to the Finger 
Lakes orchards to pick peaches, pears and the favorite apricots. 
Bushels upon bushels filled the car. The gluttonous fruit-lovers 
stuffed themselves, rationalizing that the slightly imperfect ones 
eaten would not have passed the ultimate test to be purchased. 
Children forgot the hot fatiguing work of their mothers’ canning and 
preserving food in steamy kitchens on old coal-burning stoves. 
They do remember the colorful beauty of cellars with brimming 
bushels of apples and of shelves lined with glass jars of tomatoes, 
beans and fruit for the long, gray winter. The simple splendor of 
abundant food in America made even the poorest immigrant feel 
rich, and his light-heartedness was contagious. Freedom from want 
replaced the fear of hunger and starvation. 

“IT believe my sister Jeanette inherited her strong literary 
abilities from my mother, who in three years earned her 8" grade 
grammar school diploma after coming to the U.S. knowing not a 
word of English. Walking up the Oneonta hill to the free public 
library as a preschooler, I remember carrying home borrowed story- 
books while Mom had her historic novels for late-night reading in 
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those pre-TV days. The library habit persisted in Cortland, so that 
the only books she ever felt the need to buy were a dictionary, a 
world atlas, and the medical encyclopedia that frightened us all as 
they diagnosed our every little symptom as some terrible rare dis- 
ease. 

“Her only other extravagance was a regular ticket to the 
State movie theater. One Sunday afternoon she announced that 
she’d be walking there to see “How Green Was My Valley’ because 
the title was ‘beautiful.’ We children had gone to bed after Dad 
gave us dinner, and had left for Fred Isaf’s pub thinking she’d be 
back soon as planned. However, she had remained in the theater to 
see the repeat showing and then came home long after we’d fallen 
asleep. Mom then came into our bedroom, awakened us and pro- 
ceeded to relate the entire movie: memorized dialog, action, scenery 
and emotions. Jeanette and I were enthralled by her performance, 
and whenever I see the movie scheduled on TV, I watch it and 
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remember the telling of that beautiful story. 

“With all of Mom’s reading skills (and Dad’s lack of them), 
she was painfully aware of her heavily accented spoken English. 
Because Dad conversed at work and socially, his ‘good ear’ and 
accurate pronunciation helped him imitate American speech with- 
out a noticeable foreign accent. Once, upon hearing her husband 
say his new job was at “Wickwire’s,’ Mom, logically, insisted that it 
was pronounced ‘Workwire’s,’ because it made wire. The debate 
went on until she finally read the factory sign, and conceded that he 
had spoken correctly. 

‘“‘“A much more severe argument about pronunciation nearly 
ended his dearest friendship with Fred Isaf. It started with the 1950 
opening of the New York Interstate Highway Number 90. Fred was 
certain it was pronounced ‘thuroway,’ but Joe Darweesh had heard 
it as ‘thruway,’ and the battle began, tempers escalating with name- 
calling, ‘jack-ass’ being a milder one. For over one month neither 
spoke to the other, until Fred read in the local paper that my 
brother and I had won first prizes in the American Legion Essay 
Contest entitled, ‘Why I go to church.’ Joey won a $25 savings 
bond as a grade school award and I won an all-expenses paid, four- 
day trip to Washington, D.C., for me and my sister as chaperone. 
That compulsory English homework assignment rewarded Jeanette 
and me with our very first airplane ride, first luxury hotel stay, a 
limousine tour of the city sights, and our first performance of a 
Broadway musical (Kiss Me Kate). The publicity about Dad’s 
‘celebrity’ offspring was too much for Fred. He finally called and 
without mentioning the ‘thruway’ dispute, invited him over for 
cards, saying that it was beyond understanding that such an 
‘ignoramus’ could produce three intelligent children. 

“For another school paper during the war, I had received 
permission to visit the Wickwire steel plant. Dad proudly showed 
and explained the whole process to the extent of my donning pro- 
tective glasses to look into the blast furnace and to closely watch the 
fiery molten metal pour into the pig iron molds. I tried not to show 
how terrified I was in that blazingly hot, noisy and dangerous place. 
When I handed in my paper, my teacher refused to accept the report 
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until I had eliminated my many references to hell. After that 
experience, my admiration and appreciation for Dad and his diffi- 
cult livelihood was boundless. But I’m afraid my predilection for 
that word began when my father ‘volunteered’ me to design and 
paint posters for the CIO Labor Union picket lines. For a 10-year- 
old, the large boards, lettering brushes and paints were powerful 
tools. The strikers wanted 5 cents an hour raises, and time and a 
half for overtime. My favorite slogans were: ‘We’ll strike until 
HELL (with flames) freezes over’ and “HELL NO, we won’t go.’ 
And [ lettered them very neatly. 

“T supposed Mom’s terrible war experiences compelled her 
to anxiously follow World War II’s progress. Every evening the 
radio in the kitchen was tuned to the news. Above it on the wall she 
had taped a large map of Europe, North Africa and the Middle East. 
Anytime we heard that the Allies had advanced, she would mark it 
on the map. I remember her joy when the Germans were halted at 
Moscow by the extreme winter of 1941, and her singing, “That 
Russian winter.’ That’s when Dad gave her another nickname, The 
General. 

“Just before the war’s end, our parents had saved enough of 
their wages to put a down payment on a single-family house a few 
doors from the Railway Avenue apartment. The property was an 
average city frontage, but it was quite deep, with a chicken coop and 
pen, garden area, and great fruit-bearing apple, pear, plum and 
cherry trees. Though my sister and I voted against its location, the 
majority ruled, and with Fred Isaf’s interest-free loan, we were 
homeowners.” 

The Darweesh children excelled in their studies, perhaps 
mainly because their mother “insisted that her American daughters 
should learn to play and do homework instead of housework. 
Because ‘there would be enough time for that when you’re older.’ 
As long as we earned A’s on our report card, she preferred no 
apprentices in her kitchen.” They all received scholarships and 
obviously lived up to the high standards encouraged by their 
mother. Each has married, and no doubt raised their children 
remembering their parents’ work ethic. Laurice looked back from 
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her vantage point of 71 years: 

“T’ve come to realize how painfully my parents struggled 
after Dad lost his job on the railroad. They exhibited a brave and 
cheerful front, even when we had to move twice that first year to 
less expensive apartments. Acceptance and aid from the local 
Lebanese families, though unrelated to us, eased our fears.” 

Laurice pretty well summed up the changing Lebanese cus- 
tom of marrying your own kind: 

“Unlike the arranged marriages in the Arab lands, where 
paternal first cousins often were pressured to wed for the economic 
benefits of keeping family properties intact, Lebanese here pre- 
ferred the American way of free choice. Not only were the eligible 
Lebanese mates very few in number and out of the local area, but 
the attraction was almost fraternal, so alike were they in appearance 
and manner. Much more interesting and mysterious were the 
American boys and girls seen daily. In fact, all first-generation 
immigrant couples from Lebanon had Lebanese partners, but most 
of their children married non-Lebanese. So go the old matchmak- 
ing customs! 

“My husband Joe Burke and I decided to move back to 
Cortland for its small-town atmosphere and excellent educational 
systems and because Dad was alone after Mom had died at age 59 
in 1968. In 1969, Dad took my brother and his wife, Jeanette and I 
to see his beloved Lebanon and his remaining families there. My 
mother had died the previous year and, in his lonely bereavement, 
he needed his American children to meet the Lebanese family. My 
first trip abroad was absolutely mind-boggling and eye opening. 
Seeing the many family resemblances (my ‘twin’ was there), enjoy- 
ing their overpowering hospitality and discovering the beauty and 
history of the country in its prime, before the disastrous war, was 
most memorable. The three-week tour brought to life my parents’ 
wondrous ‘1001 Arabian Tales.’ 

“We saw Dad’s ancient house of birth in the midst of 
orchards in Antelyias, as well as Ambassador Charles Malik’s man- 
sion near Nebeh on land Dad had earlier bequeathed to his sisters. 
A generous and loving man, he took us to Qab Elias to deed our 
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mother’s inherited property to her uncle. We signed with no regrets 
and only momentary hesitation when we saw its venerable olive 
trees. As we climbed up the winding path through the historical 
stone arch and entered Mother’s birthplace, our emotions were 
intense. 

“Everything, the rooms, the views, even the aromas, were 
exactly as she had described them 50 years earlier. And when we 
sat at our Great Uncle Saba’s table for dinner during an extremely 
hot and stifling evening, a strong cool wind suddenly swooped 
down from the mountains and through the open-curtained windows. 
With that refreshing breeze | was overwhelmed by a sense of 
Mom’s presence, as though she had finally relented to return to her 
home just to be with us for a moment. 

“If “home is where the heart is,’ then my mother’s death the 
year before seemed to kill my father’s desire to stay in his empty 
Cortland house. So he remained in Lebanon, met and married a 
compatible woman from Jeita, whose uncannily strong resemblance 
to their Sitti startled our young sons at their first meeting. However, 
she was unable to adjust to the U.S. and three months later, Dad put 
his house and car up for sale and booked their return flights. Before 
they could leave, Dad died suddenly at age 67, never fulfilling his 
dream of retirement in his native homeland. In 1983, on a flight to 
my sister in Egypt, a short stopover in Beirut shocked me with its 
destroyed air terminal, military tanks and personnel, and the ugly, 
blackened hills with smoke still rising above them. I was almost 
thankful that Dad did not live through the violence and hatred of 
that most un-civil war. 

“Kindly Salemie Isaf, Fred’s widow, offered a lot on 
Lebanon Drive at a low price for Joe to build our house. Her hus- 
band had always wanted to give my Dad a piece of their large prop- 
erty on Madison Avenue, which they had developed across the 
creek into Lebanon Drive. It seems that Dad had originally found 
the real estate and had helped negotiate its purchase, so Fred had 
intended to repay him for his efforts. Once again, a Darweesh ben- 
efited from an Isaf’s generosity. 

“All the Cortland Lebanese welcomed us Burkes back into 
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the community. Jim Yaman and his sons helped us establish a 
home. (Paul Yaman even helped Joe in the construction and to find 
income-producing rental properties.) Nahra and Jeanette Hage as 
well as his brother Farris and my cousin Mae [Kay Hobbie’s sister] 
included us in their social lives. We really felt that we belonged in 
my old hometown, and we stayed there contentedly for 18 years.” 


The Yaman Family 


You have read much about Jimmy Yaman and how closely 
involved he was in almost all aspects of the latter half of this sequel 
and how he led me to “hear” the other voices depicted in it. 
Actually he plays a dual role because his family members were 
among the early settlers in Cortland County, and through blood rela- 
tionships and friendship they are an integral part of the story of this 
Lebanese community. I asked Jimmy to provide details of his own 
journey and that of his family. Let’s hear in his own words the path 
Jimmy traveled from being a peddler’s son to becoming one of the 
most successful realtors in that Upstate New York area. He speaks 
with great honesty about the experiences some of us shared grow- 
ing up as outsiders in America. 

“My father at the age of 16 came from what was known as 
Syria in 1907. My mother came in 1912 as a 12-year old; she never 
saw her parents again. They came to Homer because they were 
related to Harry Calale’s grandmother Mary, Akil’s wife, who was 
my grandmother’s sister. Even though they were from the same 
family, they didn’t know each other at the time. 

“At the time my parents emigrated, Lebanon was under 
Turkish control. To come to America probably took people a cou- 
ple of days by donkey and horse, and many of them had to hide out 
from the Turks at a pier in Beirut, get in a rowboat, which took them 
to the ship sailing from the harbor. They would take a blanket with 
them to sleep in, and they stayed in the bottom, or steerage class, of 
the ship, sleeping right next to one another. I don’t know what they 
did for toilet facilities, and I don’t know how they were fed, but my 
mother said it took her 40 days to go from Lebanon to New York 
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City. 

“When my mother came, it was at Christmastime. They did- 
n’t want to let her off Ellis Island because she had no parents here. 
She stayed on Ellis Island for about a week, and told me that they 
had given her a doll to play with. Eventually her aunt came and got 
her. From there they went to Lawrence, MA, worked in a sweat 
shop and then, a couple of years later, came to Homer because her 
aunt, Harry Calale’s grandmother, was there. 

“T was born in 1919 in Homer, later attended Homer 
Academy, where I graduated in 1937. The school was located five 
minutes from where your grandfather Phil Sopp had a cobbler shop. 
His first cobbler shop was located on Main Street across the street 
from where they lived. I do remember coming home in the after- 
noon from school, stopping by his cobbler shop, where my father 
would be playing checkers with Akil’s brother Slover Calale and 
Louis Monser, while, as I remember, your grandfather was sitting 
behind his workbench and working. They would be talking about 
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The ritual poker game, which occurred practically every Friday 
night. Clockwise from left, Joe Yaman, Joe Darweesh, Uncle 
Fred Isaf and Uncle Salem Isaf. Hidden behind Uncle Salem 

is my Uncle Sam Joseph. The change on the table would 
indicate a friendly game. Note they are all wearing ties. 
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the events of the day, debating while playing checkers. 

“When I was about 13 years old, my parents were very poor, 
even though nobody considered themselves poor. They were like 
everybody else at the time during the *20s and °30s. That was real- 
ly prior to TV; only radio was available. They had Model T Fords; 
transportation wasn’t great. I was one of two children, the other 
being my younger sister Laurie, and we both helped our parents. 

‘At the time, I was sort of ashamed of the fact that my father 
was a peddler, so I used to call him a salesman. Only years later did 
I realize that a peddler was very common work that people who 
came from what is now Lebanon did. Wherever they traveled all 
around the world they became peddlers because they had little or no 
skills. Your grandfather and grandmother Hobbie were peddlers, 
Danny Thomas’s father and mother were peddlers, Kahlil Gibran’s 
mother was a peddler in Boston. This gave all of them an opportu- 
nity to make money, learn the language, and learn the customs of 
the country they had come to. 

“At the age of 13, I got a job selling popcorn and peanuts. 
The popcorn machine was located in an ice cream parlor next to 
your grandfather’s cobbler shop on Main Street. I sold popcorn and 
peanuts for 5 cents a bag at the band concerts held Friday and 
Saturday nights on the Village Green. I earned | cent per bag, and 
rarely went home without making at least $1. That was a lot of 
money because, in the early *30s, you could buy a cup of coffee for 
a nickel. 

‘After high school I attended Cortland Normal School, the 
predecessor of SUNY Cortland, which you could attend by paying 
$50 a year for insurance, and so forth. There were only 600 stu- 
dents in the school, and it was primarily for phys ed.” 

During the year that I’ve been pulling together this sequel, 
several of my Lebanese relatives or friends used the term “Normal 
School.” Most of the references were to the Cortland Normal 
School, and each time I heard them, I’d ask myself, “What’s a 
Normal School’”? (it appeared to be some kind of college, which 
occurred after high school. If so, why wasn’t it called “college’’?) 

Then I happened to be having dinner with my cousin Anne 
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Main Street in Homer, site of 13-year-old Jimmy Yaman’s 

job selling popcorn and peanuts. Giddo Tommy’s first cobbler 
shop in Homer was located between the first two buildings on 
the right.The entrance door is to the left of the white column. 


Monser Gellert, and I told her the story, adding that I’d never heard 
of it. And she said that it was the name for a teacher’s college. That 
made me wonder if it was just a New York State term. I decided to 
research a bit and, thanks to assistance from the always-helpful 
Cranford research librarian Fran Housten, I learned the following. 
First, from the Infoplease website, www.infoplease.com: 

“In the Colonial period in America, the only requirements 
for teaching in the lower schools were a modicum of learning and a 
willingness to work in what was then an ill-paid, low-prestige occu- 
pation. By the 1820s and ‘30s, however, teacher training became 
common in the academies, the equivalent of today’s secondary 
schools. Many women, excluded from men’s preparatory schools, 
could obtain an education only in such academies. The nation’s 
first private normal school, a two-year, post-high-school training 
institute for elementary-school teachers, was opened by Samuel R. 
Hall (1823); the first state-supported normal school was created by 
Massachusetts (1839).” 


From www.tcnj.com, we learn: 
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“The College of New Jersey’s academic tradition reaches 
back to 1855, when it was established by the state legislature as the 
New Jersey State Normal School. It was the first teacher training 
school in the state, and the ninth in the nation. Governor Rodman 
Price, sometimes called the founder of the New Jersey Normal 
School, promoted the idea of a training institute for New Jersey’s 
teachers, and mobilized support among influential state leaders. 

“Originally located on Clinton Avenue in Trenton, the 
Normal School flourished in the latter 1800s, expanding both its 
academic offerings and physical facilities. In 1925, the first four- 
year baccalaureate degree program was established. This change 
marked the beginning of TCNJ’s transition from a normal school to 
a teacher’s college, and was accompanied by a change in physical 
surroundings. In 1928, a beautiful 210-acre tract of land in Ewing 
Township was purchased as a new site for the college.” 

According to Jimmy Yaman, the Cortland Normal School 
was established in 1866. Continuing with www.infoplease.com: 

“With the assistance of Henry Barnard and Horace Mann, 
the number of normal schools 1n the U.S. increased rapidly during 
the latter half of the 19" Century. Since their sole purpose was 
professional instruction of elementary-school teachers, an especial- 
ly strong emphasis was placed on the psychology of child develop- 
ment. Preparation for secondary-school teaching, which demanded 
a larger academic component, was still left to liberal-arts colleges. 
Nevertheless, by the turn of the century, many normal schools had 
expanded into four-year degree-granting teachers’ colleges, and by 
the 1920s and ‘30s, these teachers’ colleges, generally supported by 
the public, were training substantial numbers of the nation’s public 
school teachers. 

“Training for the secondary-school teachers remained pri- 
marily a function of liberal-arts colleges until after World War II, 
when growing numbers of students, a strong rise in the average age 
of leaving school, and the growing need for technical skills in the 
nation’s workforce led to a demand for secondary education that 
traditional colleges could not meet. Since 1945, consequently, most 
teachers’ colleges have expanded their educational missions and 
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become liberal-arts colleges offering a broad general education in 
addition to specialized pedagogy courses.” 

Now back to Jimmy Yaman’s letter: 

“To get to school, since my father used the only vehicle for 
peddling, I hitchhiked from Homer to Cortland. At the Normal 
School, we didn’t have a cafeteria, and I would walk down to a 
Greek restaurant. The owner liked me very much and she identified 
with me, coming from the Mid East as she did, and she always 
poured on the potatoes and gravy for me. You could buy a meal for 
35 cents and it was very filling. After school and the hitchhike back 
to Homer, I'd hop on my bicycle and go to work at Arnold’s 
Greenhouse. That was a way of taking care of my own expenses. 

“To help my father meet the family financial obligations, we 
had a large garden, and it was very stony. My job was to hoe the 
garden and help harvest the vegetables, which my mother canned 
for winter. My Dad built a chicken coop, which had 300 chickens. 
It was my job to take care of the chickens, pick the eggs and care 
for the small chickens, then help my father clean the eggs so he 
could sell them for additional income. 

“The winters were very, very cold. We had an eight-room 
house, no storm windows, no screens, no furnace. We had a pot- 
bellied stove in the living room, and there were openings in the ceil- 
ing in the living room and parlor to heat the second floor. On cold 
nights, my mother would heat a flat iron on the kitchen stove, wrap 
it in paper, and we’d take it upstairs. The upstairs was freezing. It 
could be down to zero. And we would put the heated flat iron in the 
bed so that when we went to bed, it was already warm. Of course, 
when we woke up in the morning, it was very cold. But that’s the 
way we lived. And we didn’t know any different. And, frankly, we 
were quite happy. 

“In those days, when people visited us, nobody called on the 
phone to see if you were free. They just came up the front steps, 
knocked on the door and came in. My father, who was an excep- 
tionally good host, welcomed everybody. He never asked anybody 
if they wanted anything to drink; he just brought all the liquor on a 
tray, and pistachio nuts, peanuts and set them in front of the guests, 
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and everyone enjoyed the drinks and the evening. Pinochle was a 
great game at that time, and people constantly came over to play 
pinochle. All I remember about pinochle is that the rooms got 
awfully smoky, everybody seemed to smoke cigarettes while enjoy- 
ing the game. Maybe that’s what turned me off, and I never smoked 
in my whole life. 

“IT remember when we had out-of-town guests from 
Binghamton or maybe Lawrence, MA, and they’d stay overnight 
for a couple of days. They didn’t sleep in beds; they slept on couch- 
es or mattresses we brought from the storage area. Those evenings 
were spent with them drinking arak and, since no one had a der- 
bekkie at that time in our home, we used a dishpan to develop a beat. 

“Going back to my father, he remained a peddler for over 60 
years, and he did this until he died in the ‘70s. He started out ped- 
dling by walking from farm to farm. Then he had a horse and 
wagon. Later on he had some sort of a small vehicle, like what 
we’d now call a pickup truck. And finally he had a regular four- 
door car, usually a Chevrolet, in which he put the stuff that he sold 
in the back seat and in the trunk. He did not work winters. He’d 
work just summers, and we’d have enough money to carry us 
through the winter and enough food from the garden and the chick- 
en coop. 

“I worked in Arnold’s Greenhouse until I was 21, when I got 
out of Normal School, and during those summers I worked at the 
canning factory in Homer, where they canned peas and beans. It 
wasn’t unusual for us to work 17 or 18 hours a day to can the peas 
and beans while they were still fresh, go home, sleep for four or five 
hours, come back and start working again. We worked for 15 cents 
an hour, and sometimes we made as much as 20 cents an hour. 

“T found myself becoming pretty depressed. The people like 
my parents who came over from Lebanon knew very little about 
geography. People knew about their village and their family and 
their religion, and probably only traveled by donkey and horse, but 
not very far from their own village. What was sad about my life 
was that I felt isolated while growing up. I didn’t know anything 
about Syria. My parents didn’t know anything about the country I 
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came from. I didn’t have grandparents in the U.S. I really grew up 
feeling rootless. I didn’t know anything about my heritage. I did- 
n’t know I had a heritage. I was dark-complexioned and different 
from my friends who were white, Anglo-Saxon Protestants. There 
were no Lebanese children who lived close to me [most were in 
other parts of Cortland County, such as Cortland, Solon and 
McGraw]. As a child, I got along OK with them, but as I got older, 
I found that I kept apart from my friends. I didn’t do any dating, did 
not interact with other children, and just went along by myself. 

“After I graduated from Normal School, I got a job at a 
country school. In those days, there were village schools; there 
were no centralized schools. Once you graduated and got a job ina 
country school, if you did well you’d get a job in a village school 
and go on from there. I had seven or eight students who were sec- 
ond, third, fourth, seventh and eighth graders. We had a pot-bellied 
stove to heat the school, and had outside toilets. That was very nor- 
mal. I did well enough teaching that I then was asked to work in the 
village school, which would have been a great honor to me at that 
time. 

“However, it looked like we were going to war, and the draft 
was on, which enabled one to go into the military for one year and 
come out. I decided to join the Army for one year beginning in July 
and coming out the next July so that I could teach and eventually 
obtain more degrees. But Pearl Harbor came along in December, 
and I was stuck for five years in the Army. I'd call it something I 
didn’t expect to happen, but it really wasn’t a negative experience. 
I got to see quite a bit of the U.S. Then I was in Europe for three 
years, one year each in England, France and Germany. I had an 
inferiority complex when I got out of Normal School, but once I 
went into the Army, wearing the same uniform as everybody else, I 
found I was equal to everybody else because nobody looked at color 
or heritage, and you progressed based on your ability. In a very 
short time I went from private to captain of military intelligence at 
the age of 26. It gave me the sense of confidence that I really 
needed. While in the Army, I married an English girl, Jean, and we 
had a child together and she’d had a child previously. She came to 
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the U.S. two years prior to my return and lived with my parents. 

“When I came home, I wasn’t sure that I wanted to stay in 
Homer because I’d had a lot of bad feelings. On the troop ship (the 
Queen Mary) returning home, I had read in the Readers Digest 
about Phoenix, AZ, becoming the fastest-growing city in the U.S. 
Because I didn’t have good feelings about Homer, I contemplated 
going to Phoenix with my wife and children, and starting a new life 
there. At this point I had been gone for five years and didn’t iden- 
tify with my parents and my birthplace. When I told my Dad what 
I was going to do, tears started coming into his eyes, and I began 
feeling bad and decided I couldn’t do this to my father. I was the 
only son, the oldest child; he had waited five years for me to return. 
It just wasn’t fair. 

“So I decided to stay. This meant I had to buy a house. The 
next day I went to Cortland and found a salesperson and asked him 
to show us homes. He showed us two houses. There was a 
scarcity of houses in those days. I asked him questions he could not 
answer. So I asked him, ‘Are you making good money at this?’ He 
said, ‘Yeah. I’m doing very well.’ On the way back I told Jean that 
if he’s making a lot of money, I could make a fortune. The next day, 
I applied for a job, got it, and that started my real estate career. 

“What helped me considerably was the experience selling 
peanuts and popcorn, selling plants and flowers at Arnold’s 
Greenhouse, and traveling with my father on the road, watching 
how he dealt with people. That coupled with the confidence I had 
gained in the Army proved invaluable. 

“But I still felt sad, somewhat isolated and rootless. The 
turning point was the early 1950s, when Danny Thomas became 
very famous as a stand-up comedian and TV and movie actor. He 
immediately identified himself as Lebanese by telling stories about 
his Lebanese Uncle Tonoose. That’s the first time I began thinking 
about Lebanon. At the end of his weekly hour-long TV program, he 
would say, ‘Those who deny their heritage, in the words of Kahlil 
Gibran, those who deny their heritage have no heritage.’”’ 

Jimmy and I have both shared similar reactions whenever a 
Lebanese — like Danny Thomas — was successful: We felt it lent 
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credibility to all of us. Several times, Jimmy faxed me lists of the 
most prominent Lebanese and we would talk about many of those 
people: Their success was our success. 

I very much understood Jimmy’s comments about their suc- 
cess being our success, but it went further than that. Anything about 
fellow Lebanese had drawn my attention ever since I was a young- 
ster. Following the 9/11 tragedy, I cut a clipping from the Star- 
Ledger, the New Jersey major daily newspaper, and tacked it on the 
bulletin board next to my kitchen telephone. It was an obituary of 
a 43-old, Robert Deraney, grandson of Lebanese immigrants. I was 
very moved as I looked at his smiling face in the article. It could 
have been any one of our family’s children who were in that same 
age group. I wanted to do this in the first book, but decided against 
it. This time I want to quote from that obituary: 

““A graduate of Princeton University and the Wharton 
School of Business at the University of Pennsylvania, Mr. Deraney 
was a worldly man who loved to guide relatives on tours of 
Manhattan, where they were always welcome to stay at his apart- 
ment,’ said his cousin Rosemarie Kulp, of Scotch Plains, NJ. 

“But she remembers him most as a devoted family historian 
who worked hard to ensure that his extended clan knew the details 
of each other’s lives. ‘My grandmother lived with his family most 
of her life, and she told him a lot of stories about the past,’ said 
Kulp. ‘It was a strong heritage, and he wanted to pass it along.’ 

“As a Student at Princeton University Mr. Deraney learned 
to speak and write Arabic, so he could communicate with his older 
Lebanese relatives,’ said Kulp. Mr. Deraney died in the September 
11" terrorist attacks while attending a business conference at 
Windows on the World in New York’s Twin Towers. A few days 
after his death, the family was scheduled to attend their annual 
reunion, which Mr. Deraney had been instrumental in organizing. 

‘He even hired a belly dancer for it, and no one knew her 
name or number to call her to cancel,’ said Cousin Rosemarie 
Kulp.” 

Once in a while, I look at the face of this exceptional 
Lebanese-American man and want him to be remembered. Besides 
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everything else, he was one of us. 

Last December 2003 I received a letter from Josie Gilmour 
(Sam Monser’s daughter). She included an obituary of a George J. 
Haddad, 75, who had died in Bainbridge, CT. The lengthy article 
appeared in the Daily Star and outlined a long eventful life. It told 
us of his many accomplishments, the large family he had left, and 
included relatives both in the U.S. and Lebanon. I searched for 
clues to see if Mr. Haddad was related to Josie or anyone else I 
knew. Finally, turning to Josie’s letter, I read, “I didn’t know him, 
but I included it because Lebanese rarely make the news.” 

And because one did, Josie, who had never written to me 
before, felt moved enough to include an obituary of an unknown-to- 
us Lebanese in America, since Lebanon was our common bond. 

So Jimmy was not alone in finding meaning in the lives of 
other Lebanese-Americans. Jimmy went on to explain his reaction 
to Danny Thomas quoting Gibran on the importance of remember- 
ing one’s heritage. 

“That made me think, ‘Hey. I’m Lebanese. And maybe 
there’s something to this.’ And gradually people began to ask me, 
‘Are you Lebanese?’ And I said, ‘Yeah.’ And I started feeling 
proud. And the more famous he became, the more I identified. But 
at that time there was really very little you could read about 
Lebanon. So from about 1951 to 1967 I began to struggle with my 
identity. I would go to the college library, read The New York Times 
and got to learn more about Lebanon. I began feeling prouder and 
identified myself as Lebanese, but not in a big manner. 

“The opportunity came in 1967 to reaffirm my heritage and 
affirm my father’s gift to me as a fine, immigrant father. The city of 
Cortland needed land for a park. They wanted an area for swim- 
ming because the existing Wickwire pool was overcrowded every 
summer. I owned about 60 or 70 acres of land, and they asked to 
buy five. I said, ‘No. I’m not going to sell you five. But I’ll give 
you five.’ It turned out they needed not five or even 10 but eventu- 
ally 14 acres. It just so happened that 1967 was my parents’ 50" 
wedding anniversary, and I wanted to do something special for 
them. That was the time everything was being named after John F. 
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Kennedy, who had been assassinated in 1963, and I thought 
generals and presidents get things named after them, not people like 
my father who raise their families, pay their taxes, never get into 
trouble. I figured I was going to strike a blow for my father, so I 
said to the Cortland City Council, ‘If you want 14 acres of land, I’m 
going to give it you, but the park has to be named after my father.’ 
And they agreed. 

“As my father didn’t read the newspapers much in those 
days, I decided I would make it a surprise. My mother didn’t want 
anything done for the 50" anniversary, but I wasn’t going to let that 
happen. So I invited all our relatives from Florida, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New York State to a hafflie [large gathering or 
party] at my home. Since I wasn’t naming the park after my 
mother, as a surprise for her I arranged to have her sister, my Aunt 
Fefe, come to visit America from Lebanon. She hadn’t seen her sis- 
ter in 40 years. This was not easy because my aunt couldn’t read or 
write, and I had to make sure she could get here all by herself. 

“The day before their anniversary, I took my mother and 
father for a ride to Syracuse, and ended up at the airport, where my 
mother met her sister for the first time in all those years. Of course, 
they spent all night talking. That was my first real connection with 
Lebanon, through my Aunt Fefe. Then I had a dinner for my par- 
ents at the Holiday Inn, which was a new motel in Cortland at that 
time, to which I invited my friends, relatives, the mayor and the 
Council. At that time, I officially gave the 14 acres to the city and 


YAMAN PARK 


his park is named for Deib Joseph Yaman, who arrived from Lebanon in 1907 
whose devotion to family life and love of children is typical of the 


- many fine qualities displayed by the_immigqrants who settled 


in Gortland Gounty. 


The land was donated by his son James J. Yaman to be used 
by the families and children of the City of Cortland. 
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a plaque, which reads: 

“That was important to affirm my father’s life and where he 
came from, and affirm my own heritage. I think that was a public 
notice of who I was, where I came from, where my father came 
from, and that I was proud of my heritage. And that really ended 
the difficulty I had in my early isolation, and ended my struggle.” 

An interesting note about the Yaman family. As a youngster, 
I didn’t know Jimmy or ever recall meeting him. When he sent me 
photographs of the 1967 dedication ceremony of Yaman Park, I was 
astounded. I called him and asked, “That short white-haired man 
was your father?” He said, “Yes.” I replied, “That was the man 
who used to come into my grandfather’s shoe shop almost every 
day, and he often gave me a nickel to shine his shoes. But it could- 
n’t be him because that man’s hair looked exactly in 1938 the way 
it did in that 1967 picture.” Jimmy laughed and said, “My father 
had grayish white hair when he was very young.” Seeing those 
photographs suddenly tied the Yaman family into my Giddo 
Tommy’s life. (I had a similar reaction of recognition when Harry 
Calale sent me a photograph of his Great Aunt Jennie Calale.) 


Jim Yaman’s parents (center, first row) celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary in July 1967 with Jimmy’s commemorative gift of a park 
in his father’s name. Pictured in the back row are Jim, far left, and 
his sons Paul, Dan and David. Jim’s parents Martha and Joe are 
flanked by Jim’s late wife Jean, left, and his sister Laurie. 
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Harry Calale, the cousin Jimmy and I share, gave me infor- 
mation about another example of Jimmy’s benevolence. He told me 
that in 1993, Jimmy had received a phone call from a distant rela- 
tive in Beirut. Through an interpreter, Jimmy learned that his 
cousin’s 9-month-old son desperately needed heart surgery. And 
Jimmy stepped forward to help. I was fascinated to read an ad 
about this “gift of life” that appeared in the Cortland Standard, and 
even more moved to see that it was paid for by one of Jimmy’s real 
estate competitors. It read as follows: 

“Within the past three months our friendly competitor, 
James Yaman of Yaman Real Estate, responded to a desperate plea 
from a Lebanese couple to save their baby. Doctors in Lebanon had 
informed the couple that a congenital heart condition required a 
highly skilled operation beyond their own capabilities to perform if 
the baby were to survive. The husband had heard about a cousin 
(Jimmy Yaman) who had done well. Jim got the urgent call to help. 
To summarize briefly: Jim made dozens of calls to famous surgeons 
at Massachusetts General Hospital, to various airlines, the U.S. 
Government, Clergy and members of a Lebanese church, and a host 
of other people. Excepting for Jim’s own considerable expenses, 
all the others contributed: hospital, surgical, medical and other 
services to save the baby’s life. Today mother and baby are united 
with the father in Lebanon.... We...congratulate Jim Yaman and 
those who participated with him on this magnificent accomplish- 
ment of perseverance, organizational ability and compassion.” 

When Jimmy was asked how much money he had spent dur- 
ing his life-saving deed, he simply said, “How do you measure 
saving a child’s life? The money doesn’t mean anything to me.” 
When I talked to Jimmy about this wonderful act, he shifted the 
emphasis to the surgeons, airlines, clergy and government agencies 
for their role in this miracle. 

One more note about Jimmy and his strong feelings about 
his heritage. Harry Calale and Tom Isaf share much of his fervor 
about Lebanon, and their enthusiasm is matched by their knowledge 
of the “old country.” However, I’ve never met a Lebanese person 
like Jimmy, who not only shows great love for his “extended 
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family” — wherever their destinies take them — but he follows each 
of their careers with great pride, respect and admiration. 


The Haddads/Deraneys 


This chapter can’t end yet because one more of those stun- 
ning coincidences occurred in March 2005. Early in the month I 
stopped at the Cranford Historical Society to verify the dates of 
Cranford’s founding. While I was there, Office Manager Maureen 
Wakeman told me that several people had recently stopped by to 
borrow a copy of the first book. Later that same day, Curator Bob 
Fridlington told me that Bobby Haddad was one of those borrow- 
ers. I told him that I didn’t know Bobby but thought he knew my 
brother Ernie through local sports. I added that I felt a little guilty 
that I knew so little about the Haddad family and, therefore, had 
included just a few paragraphs about them in the first book. He 
gave me Bobby’s phone number; I| called him the next day and dis- 
cussed his father Albert and his uncle Joe. (I had worked for Albert 
briefly when he was the foreman at Builders General Supply, and I 
knew Joe when we both worked at Western Electric, Kearny, NJ.) 

The next week, I received a call from Bobby’s mother, 
Nadia, a Cranfordite who was living in Florida for the winter. 
During our lengthy conversation, Albert’s widow revealed that she, 
too, was Lebanese and her maiden name was Deraney. I was 
stunned and couldn’t believe what I had just heard. I asked her to 
wait a moment, rushed into the next room to grab the manuscript 
and began reading to her the Robert Deraney article, which I 
quoted a few pages earlier. As I read to her, she kept interrupting 
me, saying things like: “He was my brother’s son.” “My brother 
died four months later; he was heartbroken.” “Rosemarie Kulp 
[Robert’s cousin quoted in the Star Ledger article] is my daughter.” 
Nadia added that during many summers, her nephew Robert had 
vacationed in Cranford with her family. 

So since 9/11, I have been living with this story about a 
Lebanese-American stranger, Robert Deraney, lost in the World 
Trade Center attack — a story that so touched me emotionally that 
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I’ve had his obituary pinned to my bulletin board next to my kitchen 
telephone in order to make sure he would be remembered. And here 
in March 2005, the story has come full circle to where the Deraney 
family is linked to the Haddads of Cranford. Nadia also told me 
that several of the Deraney family had lived in Cranford, and one 
lives in Oneonta, NY. When I had read Robert Deraney’s obituary 
in 2001, Rosemarie’s many quotes about her cousin were from an 
unknown person named Kulp. Today, I learned that she is Albert 
and Nadia Haddad’s daughter, who grew up in Cranford and visited 
many people on Winans Avenue. In fact, Nadia suggested I call her 
for family photographs and, because Rosemarie was leaving to visit 
her mother in Florida in a few days, she came the very evening I 
called, bringing me many photographs of the Haddad family, 
several of which appear in this book. The second I opened the door 
to admit her, I said, “Your father. My God, it’s your father.” She 
looked just like the man I had worked for nearly 55 years ago. 
Through a series of conversations with Nadia, her son 
Bobby and daughter Rosemarie, and from newspaper articles I 
learned several interesting new things about Albert and Joe. Albert 
had been an outstanding football player at Cranford High School, 
while Joe, a year older, made his mark in basketball. Joe later 
attended St. John’s University and played some basketball there. 
In that era, when football players often played both offense 
and defense, Albert was a powerful linebacker who also doubled as 
the team’s center on offense. Here is an interesting story. Eulis 
Peacock was reported to be one of the fastest New Jersey high 
school running backs. It was rumored that he was the equal of the 
legendary Jesse Owens of Olympic fame. The story goes that 
Albert, who was deceptively fast for a strong, well-built linebacker, 
shocked the fans when he actually caught Eulis Peacock from 
behind to prevent a sure touchdown. The crowd and Eulis Peacock 
were equally stunned. Albert was offered a full four-year scholar- 
ship to play football at North Carolina State. However, his family 
needed him as a breadwinner and, therefore, he stayed home. 
Albert began a long career at Builders General Supply, and 
when he died in 1974, he was vice president and general manager 
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The Haddad brothers, 
Albert, left, and Joe. 
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of Builders. During the time he worked there, he also was one of 
the charter members of the Cranford First Aid Squad, and served on 
it for a number of years. His brother Joe, a supervisor at Western 
Electric, passed away in 1972. 

Again, the paths of Lebanese families continued to cross one 
another. Nadia’s sister-in-law, Georgette (Jette) Deraney (Robert’s 
mother) graduated from Cortland State Teachers College before it 
became SUNY and Nadia’s son Bobby, who played football at 
Cranford and later Montclair State, played his best college game 
and was awarded the game ball against — of course, Cortland State 
Teacher’s College. 

One additional note about how Lebanese somehow seem so 
intermingled. I had asked Nadia if she knew our friend Helene 
Kiamie, and she laughed. She said, “When I was a young girl in 
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Albert and 
Nadia Deraney 
Haddad at 
their wedding, 
flanked by his 
parents Wardi 
and Salim. 


Lebanon, Helene and I went to school together.” The next day, I 
called Helene and asked her about it, and she said, “Oh yes. When 
we were very young we went to school together in Jezzine. Years 
later, when I came to America, I found that she was living in 
Cranford just like I was.” 

This story is one more reward that I received for writing this 
sequel. Robert Deraney had entered my life as a stranger who 
touched me because of his soul, because he was a caring, sensitive 
man who reveled in his Lebanese heritage, a man I thought I could 
never know beyond those few words of his obituary. Again the 
fates intervened and, through a series of coincidences, the voices of 
his aunt Nadia and cousin Rosemarie revealed him to be a part of 
our extended family. 
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Chapter Thirteen 
Those Who Paved The Way 


So I have come to the end of this wonderful, fulfilling jour- 
ney into the past, which has at times baffled, intrigued, mystified, 
educated and rewarded me. This time it was a shared journey. 

Initially, the strong reaction to the first book surprised me. 
Then I realized what had happened. Reading and discussing the 
first book had caused some people to pause for a moment and recall 
a time in their lives when things were fairly simple, with few com- 
plications. For most of us, as we grow older, life becomes more 
complex, and we become involved with finding out who we want to 
be and how we want to spend our lives. Often, many of us are run- 
ning so fast, and are so focused on today that we don’t take time to 
think about the days and the people who were so important to us in 
our earlier lives. 

So when some people who read the first book “paused” and 
took a brief “time out,” they began to remember the people, the 
places and the events that were dear to them. It made them feel 
good as they read again and again how much of the strength of 
America is based on immigrants who risked all to come to our 
shores with nothing, not even a language. They read story after 
story about how our ancestors became successful through very hard 
work, risk-taking, boundless energy and a very good sense of busi- 
ness. Often, after these ancestors got here, they shifted gears and 
did something even bigger. Through their indomitable spirit, they 
often became pillars of society. 

Another common reaction to the first book was the strong 
sense of history being preserved for future generations. 

In late October 2003, I received a brief note from my niece 
Melissa, daughter of brother Bobby and his wife Joyce. Melissa 
wrote from her home in Virginia: 

“T particularly enjoyed reading about all the letters that were 
exchanged between family members. They are always something 
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to treasure and save....People don’t write enough any more. I also 
enjoyed reading about Sitto and Giddo and Grandma Es and 
Grandpa Joe. I also found the section about Marhoom Eddie [my 
late brother] very touching. I had known nothing about his short 
life. Thank you for taking the time to memorialize our family his- 
tory. It will be wonderful to share with my family.” 

About the same time, Ted Hobbie, son of my brother Ed and 
his wife Patty, wrote the following about the first book: 

“The importance of family is something I learned at an early 
age in life. Being a part of a family that shares a unique and special 
bond of love and instills a strong set of values is a true blessing for 
which I am eternally grateful. Even though we rarely are able to 
gather as a group anymore (understandably so), I take comfort in 
knowing that we are all working hard to live lives that would make 
our ancestors proud.... I will cherish the book and pass it along to 
future generations.” 

Patty’s sister Cookie Williams dropped a note from Summit, 
NJ, where she and husband Artie reside. “Your family is fortunate 
to have your history in solid written form. Generations will benefit 
from it.” 

Former Oneonta Mayor Sam Nader wrote, “You remem- 
bered your roots and preserved your heritage for all time....Your 
gift will be one of my most cherished possessions.” Incidentally, 
August 29, 2003, was proclaimed “Sam Nader Day” by the city of 
Oneonta and the National Baseball Hall of Fame. Sam and his 
entire family were honored “for their dedication and nonstop efforts 
to keep pro baseball in the city of Oneonta.” Quoting further from 
an article in Sports Illustrated, “Since 1966, there has been a New 
York-Penn League team taking the field at Damaschke Field [in 
Oneonta]. And that’s been thanks to the leadership of Sam Nader. 

Last year, Joey Hobbie, son of my brother Mike and his wife 
Kay, called from Nazareth, PA, with his reaction to the book. He 
was pleased that “our family will be remembered for a hundred 
years through this book.” Nearly a year later, he has encouraged me 
to have the book copyrighted in the Library of Congress so that 
future members of the family will be able to access the information 
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easily. Joey’s push was the one I needed to stop being lazy and fill 
out the necessary paperwork. I promised him that after the second 
book was published I would send both to the Library of Congress. 

In some cases, the two reactions to the book came together 
and resulted in this sequel: The stirring of memories and the con- 
cern to preserve them for the future. Some readers of the first book 
were moved to commemorate their ancestors by sharing in the task 
of recording memories, most of them echoing common ground with 
their Lebanese culture, the American immigrant tradition and life in 
early to mid 20" Century America. They became the other voices in 
this sequel. I love their individual styles, varied observations, meth- 
ods of expression and senses of humor. But I don’t have to tell you 
because you just read them in their own words. 

While they’re all linked to my family either by blood, 
geography, custom or friendship, in the end the value of their sto- 
ries is in themselves, not in their relationship to us. And while the 
constant communication with my “co-authors” will undoubtedly 
wane as we go back to our busy lives, the joy of the warm friend- 
ships and shared connections will remain with me forever. 

One March 2005 morning as I was driving to my eye doc- 
tor’s, I was thinking about Helen Isaf Hobbib’s surprise birthday 
party that I hoped to attend in Pennsylvania in late April. As I 
reviewed what I’ve learned this past year about our blood relation- 
ships with the Fred and Salemie Isaf family, it suddenly occurred to 
me that, of all of my relatives, Helen and her husband George 
together provided the strongest connection to my ancestry. That’s 
because each of them represents a direct link back to one of my 
forebears. I’ve always known that George’s grandfather (Uncle 
Bshara’s father) was also my great-grandfather (Giddo’s father) on 
my father’s side. I now know that Helen’s great-grandfather 
(Merod Joseph’s father) was also my great-grandfather (Sitto 
Tommy’s father) on my mother’s side. 

I tell you this because it seems appropriate to close this 
sequel by sharing a fantasy that was sparked by a letter I received 
from George and Helen, who represent both branches of my her- 
itage, and who also knew my parents and grandparents on both 
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George and Helen Isaf 
Hobbib on their 
wedding day in 1950. 


sides better than almost anyone. The following is, in part, how they 
expressed their reaction to The First One Hundred Years In 
America: 

“If your Dad and Essie and your Sitti and Giddi were alive, 
they would be bursting with pride. Your treatise is a wonderful 
legacy for the Hobbie clan to cherish and for the grandchildren to 
build on.” 

And all of a sudden I saw Pop in his armchair reading the 
book through the thick glasses he needed after his cataract opera- 
tions; Essie sitting at the kitchen table, with the book propped in 
front of her; Giddo and Sitto sitting in their special chairs in the liv- 
ing room listening as Pop read to them, translating and paraphras- 
ing as he went along. I visualized their faces, at times individually, 
at other times collectively. 

With the conclusion of this sequel, the lens of my fantasy 
expanded dramatically. Suddenly, I saw Sitto and Giddo Tommy 
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sitting on the sofa, animatedly telling stories about people in both 
books. And then it became surreal. All those people brought in by 
this sequel’s contributors, one by one, appeared in our expanding 
living room on Winans Avenue, the eras intermingling, as I saw us 
as youngsters passing the tray, or sayneeyee (pronounced sigh-nee- 
ee) filled with nuts, dates, raisins, dried apricots and the anise 
liqueur, arak. 

There were Abdallahs, Calales, Nauseefs, Sopps, Josephs, 
Awads, Isafs, Gabriels, Darweeshes, Ferrises, Ossits, Karams, 
Yamans, Monsers, Naders, Kourys and Thompsons — all down from 
Upstate New York. There were the relatives, the Lebanese and 
neighbors from the early years in the Winans Avenue area: the 
Coladonatos, Kiamies, Iaiones, Hausteins, Naomis, Kourys, 
Hobbibs, Winters, Labbates, Shaheens, Azars, El Khouris, 
DiLorenzos, Cymbaluks, Hayecks, Pavics, Deraneys, Michaels, 
Rizkallas, Haddads, Bennises, Nordengrens and Mokarzels. 
Sometimes I heard a very familiar voice; other times, briefly 
glimpsed a face; still other times, the whole person joined the party. 
Then briefly I saw other friends and colleagues from past and pres- 
ent, primarily in the kitchen enjoying the Lebanese hors d’ oeuvres 
and mixed drinks. Throughout the house, there were relatives and 
friends, and relatives of relatives, all sharing culture, custom, time 
or place. 

All of our “guests” were part of the immigrant experience. 
All of my co-authors had forebears who had led dedicated, unselfish 
lives, toiling long arduous hours, committed almost exclusively to 
raising and caring for their families. They tried to instill their cul- 
tural and spiritual values in each of us, even as they helped us accli- 
mate to the new world they had settled in. I saw traces of satisfac- 
tion on each of their faces as they all realized, through the words of 
their descendants, that their efforts and sacrifices had been success- 
ful and appreciated. 

Slowly the picture dissolved, and the images of all our 
guests faded. But I was left with the warm, satisfied memory of 
their presence. I close with gratitude to them and heartfelt thanks to 
the other voices who brought them to life for us. 


